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THE DUTY OF THE NEW ELECTORATE. 


THE political contest which will 
be fought out during this present 
month of November is one upon 
which depend greater issues than 
any which haye for many years 
been the subjects of contention at 
a general election. The question 
to be decided by the constituen- 
cies is not merely as to the pre- 
ponderance of one or other of 
two great political parties, the 
supremacy of this or that states- 
man, or the verdict, favourable or 
the reverse, to be pronounced upon 
some great and well-defined policy 
which has been the object of na- 
tional interest and public discus- 
sion. Broader, larger, more vital 
issues are before us. It is not too 
much to say that every institution 
of our country is not only placed 
upon its trial, but has been more 
or less attacked or impeached be- 
fore those who will shortly have 
to decide upon its value to the 
nation. Moreover, whilst the elec- 
tors will, to a very large extent, 
be persons who have never befure 
been placed in the same position, 
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they have been and still are ex- 
posed to the temptations, misrep- 
resentations, and wiles of political 
agents and candidates, to an extent 
which renders the unbiassed and 
thoughtful exercise of their new 
power a matter of some difficulty 
to themselves, though of the most 
vital importance to their country. 
Appeals have been constantly made 
to ‘‘the new electorate’’ as if they 
were beings of an entirely different 
mould from those who have hitherto 
formed the constituencies of the 
kingdom, and apparently founded 
upon the theory that their instincts 
and interests are wholly distinct 
and apart from the old electoral 
body. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Tory Reform Bill of 1867 bestowed 
household suffrage in the repre- 
sented towns, it is of course the 
truth that the present measure, 
the natural and logical outcome of 
that bill, only adds to the elector- 
ate then constituted men of a 
similar calibre and character to 
those who, since 1867, have re- 
turned three Parliaments. There 
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is practically nothing in which the 
new electorate differs from that to 
which it has been added, although, 
of course, the agricultural labourer 
is more largely represented, inas- 
much as it was only in a few 
grouped boroughs that this partic- 
ular class were to be found among 
the old voters. 

But, as a whole, it is no new 
type of man who has been vested 
with political power; it is only an 
addition, though one of consider- 
able amount, which has been made 
to men of the existing type, and 
there is no reason why the attempt 
to persuade them that they are 
bound to differ from those who 
have previously possessed electoral 
power, should be received by them 
with any belief or favour. It is 
in the full confidence that such 
preposterous attempts will fail, and 
that the new electors will recognise 
the fact of the identity of interests 
between themSelves and other citi- 
zens of our free monarchy, that we 
desire, earnestly and solemnly, to 
call their attention to the present 
political crisis. 

The immediate result of the new 
elections will be either the estab- 
lishment in power of the present 
Conservative Ministry, or their 
prompt dismissal, in order that 
they may be replaced by those to 
whose places they have recently 
succeeded. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that before 
going to the poll, the electors 
should make up their minds as to 
which Ministry is best deserving 
of support, and to which the 
interests of the country may be 
most safely confided. And here 
we would pause on the threshold 
of our inquiry into the right 
answer to this question, in order 
to point out the fallacy contained 
in the proposition which is so 
constantly placed before the new 
electors by the candidates of the 


Radical party. ‘‘We,”’ say they, 
‘‘gave you the franchise, and 
therefore it is for us you should 
undoubtedly vote.”” As a matter 
of fact, it is of course abundantly 
clear to every impartial mind that 
neither political party can fairly 
claim the exclusive credit of 
having ‘‘given the franchise” 
to the new electorate. 

During the present generation 
there has practically existed no 
party in the State which has been 
opposed to the extension of the 
franchise. At particular mom- 
ents, indeed, there have been differ- 
ences of opinion as to the extent 
and method of that extension; but 
just as it is contented that Mr Dis- 
raeli, in outbidding his opponents 
and giving household suffrage in 
boroughs in 1867, had no right 
to claim the sole credit for his 
party for doing that which he was 
only able to accomplish by Liberal 
assistance, so we as unhesitatingly 
assert that it is absurd and unjust 
on the part of the ‘‘ Liberal’ party 
to claim the sole credit of the 
further extension of the same 
suffrage in 1885, that extension 
having been cordially acquiesced in 
by the Conservatives. A denial of 
this fact is palpably dishonest on the 
part of the Radicals to-day, because 
nothing is more historically true 
than that the Conservative party, so 
far from opposing the contemplated 
extension of popular rights, merely 
asked that the scheme of redistri- 
bution should be made known be- 
fore the Franchise Bill became law 
(a demand so reasonable, that on 
looking back one marvels at the 
pettiness and party spirit which-at 
first refused it), and at the same 
time deliberately and solemnly 
placed on record their readiness to 
support the proposed extension of 
the franchise. Let us, however, 
suppose for a moment that the 
Radicals could make out their 
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case, and that it might be conceded 
to them that it was by their action 
and exertions alone that the house- 
hold suffrage in towns, given by the 
Conservative Government in 1867, 
was extended to counties in 1885.! 
Even if such, were the case, it 
would be little less than insulting 
to a new elector to accost him after 
the fashion of our Radical candi- 
dates: ‘‘We gave you the vote 
—therefore vote for us.’’ A man 
thus addressed would, if he had 
any self-respect, answer in some 
such words as these: ‘‘If you 
gave me the vote, I suppose you 
did so under the belief that I was 
a person competent to exercise a 
calm and impartial judgment upon 
the questions of the day. If I am 


such, I can vote for no person 
upon any such selfish grounds as 
those upon which you base your 
appeal; but I shall endeavour to 
exercise my judgment, and vote 
for those whom I think to be most 
likely to advance the interests of 


my country.” This is the true 
answer with which to meet the 
audacious and preposterous claims 
of the Radical candidates to the 
support of the new voters; and we 
now proceed to place before the 
latter some considerations which 
we think should weigh with them 
_ in the exercise of that judgment, 

and should direct them in giving 
their votes. 

There are three points to which 
we would venture specially to 
direct attention: first, the pro- 
gramme with which the late 
, Government entered office, and 
the circumstances under which 
they commenced and carried on 
their official existence; secondly, 
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the manner in which they quitted, 
and the conditions upon which 
their successors assumed office; 
and thirdly, the programme of 
each of the great political parties, 
so far as it can be judged from the 
public utterances of leading men 
on one side and on the other. 
With regard to the first point 
we are in little difficulty, since the 
programme of the Liberal party 
was clearly set forth in that Mid- 
Lothian campaign which has _ be- 
come historical, and which exer- 
cised so great an influence in the 
elections of 1880. It is true that 
a very large portion of the success 
which attended Liberal candidates 
in that year was due to the 
moderate conduct and statesman- 
like leadership of Lord Hartington 
in the five previous years, during 
which Mr Gladstone had ostensibly 
relinquished the position which he 
had previously held as the acknow- 
ledged head of his party. It is 
true, moreover, that the mass of 
moderate men _ throughout the 
country, who went to the poll in 
the belief that they were support- 
ing Lord Hartington and his policy, 
were strengthened in that belief 
by Mr Gladstone’s own words in 
the first Mid-Lothian speech on 
November 25th, 1879: ‘‘I hope 
the verdict of the country will 
give to Lord Granville and Lord . 
Hartington the responsible charge 
of its affairs.’’ But the unanimity 
with which Mr Gladstone was 
welcomed back by the Liberal 
party as their leader, when he 
had overcome his temporary desire 
for retirement from official life, and 
the position which was prompt- 
ly assigned him as head of the 





1 The value of the Radical contention that it is the exclusive property of their 
party to extend electoral rights, may be tested by a reference to the recent pro- 
ceedings in Registration Courts, when the Radicals have objected to the votes of 
soldiers, the undergraduates at the Universities, and the London stockbrokers, 
besides defeating by obstruction and delay the Conservative attempt to enfran- 


chise the police. 
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Ministry which succeeded that 
of Lord Beaconsfield, justifies us 
in referring to his Mid-Lothian 
speeches as containing the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government 


of 1880 was formed, and the pro-. 


gramme which its members adopted 
as the platform of the Liberal 
party. 

It will be readily admitted that 
Mr Gladstone’s main principle con- 
sisted in the entire condemnation of 
everything which had been done by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion. In the same speech to which 
we have referred, he said that his 
indictment against the Conserva- 
tive Government was ‘‘very seri- 
ous’’; and on the ground that << it 
is well in these things that men 
should be held to the words that 
they utter, should be made to feel 
that they are responsible for them,”’ 
he proceeded to quote words which 
he had previously uttered in de- 
nunciation of his opponents: — 


“The management of finance, the 
scale of expenditure, the constantly 
growing arrears of legisiation, serious 
as they are, only lead up to still 
greater questions. I hold before you, 
as I have held in the House of Com- 
mons, that the faith and honour of 
the country have been gravely com- 
promised in the foreign policy of the 
Ministry; that by the disturbance of 
confidence, and lately even of peace 
which they have brought about, they 
have prolonged and aggravated the 
public distress; that they have aug- 
mented the powerand influence of the 
Russian empire, even while estrang- 
ing the feelings of the population; 
that they have embarked the Crown 
and people in an unjust war (the 
Afghan War) fuli of mischief, if not of 
positive danger to India; and that by 
their use of the treaty-making and 
war-making powers of the Crown, 
they have abridged the just rights of 
Parliament, and have presented pre- 
rogative to the nation under an un- 
constitutional aspect which tends to 
make it insecure.” 


It will be seen from these words 
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that Mr Gladstone’s conemnationd 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
was by no means of a half-hearted 
or undecided character. He de- 
plored, moreover, the difference 
between the ‘‘ inheritance” which 
would be left by that Government 
to its successors, and that which 
had been bequeathed in 1874 by 
his own Government. ‘‘ We,” he 
said, ‘‘simply gave over ¢o them 
what every Government has usually 
given over to its successors.” But 
now, in 1879, ‘‘never in the recol- 
lection of living man has such an 
entangled web been given over to 
any set of men to unravel,” and 
‘‘men must be men of a very 
extraordinary taste who desire to 
take such a succession as will be 
left by Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment.”’ It is impossible for any one 
to read the words which we have 
just quoted without contrasting 
the condition of affairs which they 
so vividly describe with that to 
which Lord Salisbury and the Con- 
servatives have so recently succeed- 
ed. Take first ‘‘the management of 
finance, and the scale of expendi- 
ture,’’ for which Lord Beaconsfield 
was sO unsparingly. condemned. 
In his speech in the Edinburgh 
Corn Exchange, on November 2gth, 
1879, Mr Gladstone more fully 
developed his charge under this 
head, and stated to his audience 
that the figures which ‘fairly ex- 
pressed the relative expenditure 
of the two Governments” were 
these—‘‘the Liberal expenditure 
70,000,000, and the Tory ex- 
penditure £ 78,000,000 ;”’ and great . 
was, the credit which he claimed 
for himself and his friends for 
this eight millions which had been 
saved to the country by their 
greater prudence and_ superior 
knowledge of finance. Melan- 
choly, indeed, must be Mr Glad- 
stone’s reflections when he has to 
face the fact that his own Gov- 
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ernment, from 1880 until May 
1885, had brought up the expendi- 
ture to one hundred millions, and 
bequeathed to his successors a heavy 
deficit and a higher rate of income- 
tax than had been levied in any one 
year of ‘‘Tory extravagance.”’ If 
this increase of 22 millions of ex- 
penditure was unavoidable, it may 
suggest itself that the same might 
have been said of the smaller in- 
crease of eight millions for which 
the Conservative Government ywas 
so severely judged. But, unavoid- 
able or not, the fact stands before 
us, clear and incontrovertible, that 
the Government of Mr Gladstone 
utterly failed to practise that 
economy, or to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the country, to do 
which was an essential part of the 
Mid-Lothian programme. ‘‘The 
constantly growing arrears of leg- 
islation’’ suggest similar thoughts. 
Never was there a House of Com- 
mons in which more time was 
wasted and greater ‘‘arrears of 
legislation’’ allowed to accumulate 
than that which has just concluded 
its last session. And why? It is 
easy enough to talk of ‘‘obstruc- 
tion,’’ but the fact remains that 
Mr Gladstone’s Government, with 
an enormous and subservient ma- 
jority, deliberately undertook so to 
alter the procedure of Parliament 
as to prevent ‘‘obstruction’’ and 
facilitate business, and egregiously 
failed to effect either the one thing 
or the other. We do not stop to 
inquire whether this failure re- 
sulted from their own natural in- 
capacity, from their neglect to take 
their political opponents into coun- 
cil upon a matter in which no party 
differences should or would have 
prevented joint action for the com- 
mon weal, or from the inherent 
difficulties of the subject with 
which they had to grapple. Our 
only contention is, that if Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government  de- 


served censure for allowing ‘‘ar- 
rears of legislation’? to accumu- 
late, the words of Mr Gladstone’s 
condemnation are equally appli- 
cable, and in a still greater degree, 
to the failure of his own Adminis- 
tration in the same respect. 

When we come to the question 
of ‘‘the faith and honour of the 
country’ having ‘‘been gravely 
compromised by the foreign policy 
of the (Beaconsfield) Ministry,’’ we 
are at a loss to imagine how any 
member of Mr Gladstone’s late 
Cabinet can read these words with- 
out shame as he thinks of the com- 
parison which must of necessity be 
made between the policy and con- 
duct of the two Governments. In 
his third Mid-Lothian speech, Mr 
Gladstone had laid down as his 
cardinal principles of foreign poli- 
cy,—1. Good government at home 
—i.e¢., ‘to foster the strength of 
the empire by just legislation and 
economy;’’ 2. To preserve to the 
nations of the world the blessings 
of peace; 3. To maintain the con- 
cert of Europe; 4. To avoid need- 
less and entangling engagements ; 

To acknowledge the equal 
rights of all nations; 6. A sym- 
pathy with freedom. Read by the 
light of subsequent events, Mr 
Gladstone’s declaration of his six 
points reads indeed like a bitter 
satire. The new electorate may 
judge for itself how the ‘‘ strength 
of the empire’’ has: been fostered 
by the lavish and useless waste 
of blood and money in Egypt and 
the Soudan, and how economy 
has been evinced by’ the gigantic 
increase of expenditure to which 
we have already alluded. It is 
only in bitter irony that any one 
can maintain that ‘the blessings 
of peace’’ have been preserved by 
any action of the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment. From first to last their 
career has been marked by war 
and bloodshed; and this, to do 
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them justice, not because they had 
any love of such things, but on 
account of their inability to under- 
stand that peace is not to be secured 
by the utterance of empty plati- 
tudes, by grandiloquent _profes- 
sions, and, least of all, by vacilla- 
tion and weakness in action, but 
rather by the adoption of a settled 
policy and a firm attitude in its 
conduct, so that the world may 
know that, if necessary, the. might 
of Great Britain will be exerted 
to maintain her right. Under 
the late Government that might 
has indeed at times been exerted, 
but invariably ‘‘too late’’ to effect 
that good which might have been 
effected by its timely exercise. 
What can we say of the third 
point of Mr Gladstone’s foreign 
policy? If it can be said in any 
sense to have ‘‘maintained the 
concert of Europe,’’ it has been 
by uniting the other Powers of 
Europe against the shifty and un- 


certain policy of the British Gov- 


ernment. Of ‘needless and en- 
tangling engagements,’ it is scarce- 
ly necessary to speak. Whether 
in dealing with the Boers of, the 
Transvaal, with the Khedive of 
Egypt, or with the French Govern- 
ment with reference to Egyptian 
affairs, what have we had but 
a series of ‘‘engagements’’ of an 
‘‘entangling’’—nay, of an embar- 
rassing, and even of a humiliating 
—character? We have, indeed, 
‘*acknowledged the equal rights of 
all nations’ by dragging the flag 
of England through the dirt in 
South Africa, and withdrawing 
from our acknowledged position 
as the dominant race in that part 
of the world. It may indeed be 
doubted whether the Gladstone 
Government had in its mind these 
‘*equal rights of nations,’’ or a pro- 
found ‘sympathy for freedom,”’ 
when it dubbed the rebel Boers 
‘* patriots,” and at the same time 
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abandoned to their tender mercies 
those native tribes to whom our 
faith and honour were pledged, and 
who had a far better title to the 
name of ‘‘patriots’’ than the in- 
vaders and oppressors to whom 
they were handed over by the 
British Government. It may be 
questioned, also, whether the 
slaughter of thousands of Arabs, 
fighting in their own country, and 
for that country’s cause, was en- 
tirely consistent with the two last 
of Mr Gladstone’s great principles; 
and the only thing which is beyond 
question is the fact that, for all 
Mr Gladstone’s wars and _ slaugh- 
ters, there is positively nothing to 
show. It is not too much to say 
that every word of censure and 
condemnation addressed by him 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
in 1880 with regard to their foreign 
policy, may be applied with ten- 
fold greater force and justice to 
his own Administration; and that 
this application will certainly be 
made by those who have watched 
with careful and impartial eyes 
the progress of events. . 
Apart, however, from his gen- 
eral condemnation of their policy, 
Mr Gladstone declared that the 
Conservative Government had “by 
the disturbance of confidence, and 
lately even of peace, prolonged and 
aggravated the public distress.” 
These words, like many of the utter- 
ances of thespeaker, are of somewhat 
dubious signification; but, taken 
in their ordinary sense, they are 
singularly applicable to the policy 
and the results of the policy of his 
own Government, throughout the 
whole of whose existence no man 
has ever been able to feel confidence 
in the stability of any species of 
property or any institution of the 
country. There has been, from 
first to last, a general insecurity, 
an uneasy feeling as to what would 
be the next object of Radical 
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attack—what Mr Gladstone might 
find it necessary to sacrifice to the 
maintenance of his majority in the 
House of Commons. Mr Glad- 
stone did not condescend to specify 
the particular manner in which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
could be said to have ‘‘aggra- 
vated’’ the public distress; but it 
cannot be denied that any ‘‘dis- 
tress’? which existed in 1880 has 
been enormously ‘‘aggravated”’ 
since that time—/.e., during the 
continuance of office of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government—and that it is 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
which has promptly recognised 
that the general depression of trade 
is something which deserves con- 
sideration and inquiry, for which 
purpose they have recommended 
her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission. Let the new elec- 
torate note, moreover, that the 
members and supporters of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government have re- 
fused to serve on this Commission, 
and done their utmost to discredit 
it, lest, forsooth, something hostile 
to our present system of so-called 
“Free Trade”’ should result from 
its labours. But surely, if that 
system be faultless, it will come 
out from the inquiry all the more 
firmly rooted in the public favour ; 
and if there is any suggestion that 
it has aught to do with the general 
depression of our trade, commerce, 
and agriculture, the presence of 
avowed and earnest free-traders 
upon the Commission was not only 
desirable in order that such sug- 
gestion should be fairly combated, 
but the refusal to serve has -an 
appearance of a lack of patriotism 
and a want of sympathy with our 
suffering traders which the latter 
will scarcely forget. The rest of 
Mr Gladstone’s indictment re- 
quires but short notice. 

Men who have watched the 
. Course of events during the last 
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five years will smile at the charge 
against Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment of having ‘‘ augmented 
the power and influence of the 
Russian empire.’’ We have no 
desire to dwell upon the more 
recent ‘‘ diplomatic controversies ’’ 
between the two countries; it 
is not our object to rake up the 
past in such a manner as to make 
the present more difficult than it 
is; but when we remember the 
state of tension which existed in 
the spring of the present year, the 
apprehensions of war, the vacil- 
lations of the Gladstone Cabinet, 
and their behaviour in recalling 
Sir Peter Lumsden in such a man- 
ner as to bring down upon their 
heads the indignation of every 
brave and honourable Englishman, 
we remember once more the words 
of Mr Gladstone’s indictment, with 
the thought that the accusation he 
dared to make in 1880 is one which 
even he himself must now be de- 
sirous of consigning to speedy 
oblivion. It is not necessary for 
us to gauge the amount of ‘ mis- 
chief, if not of positive danger to 
India,’’? for which Mr Gladstone’s 
Government have been respon- 
sible, but here again his words 
of wrath against Lord Beaconsfield 
stand up in solemn judgment 
against him. Nor less does the 
accusation of ‘‘having presented 
prerogative to the nation under 
an unconstitutional aspect’’ recoil 
upon its author. It was, indeed, a 
strange charge to be brought by 
the Minister who, when he desired 
to effect the abolition of purchase 
in the army, had not scrupled to 
employ the prerogative of the Crown 
to overcome his political opponents, 
in a most unusual, if not uncon- 
stitutional, manner. But if it was 
true that in any sense Lord Bea- 
consfield had followed so dangerous 
an example, how much greater a 
sinner must that Minister be who, 
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last autumn, for mere party pur- 
poses, excited a popular agitation 
against that branch of the Legisla- 
ture with the existence of which 
the prerogative of the Crown is 
closely identified, and thus directly 
imperilled that prerogative so far 
as he had the power to do so? Was 
there ever so unreasonable, so un- 
constitutional, so wicked an agita- 
tion? The House of Lords had 
demanded that the scheme under 
which political power was to be 
distributed throughout the country 
should be made known to Parlia- 
ment and the people simultaneously 
with the passing of the bill for the 
extension of the suffrage. Mr Glad- 
stone refused this most reasonable 
demand ; and because the House of 
Lords persisted, he and his friends 
deliberately misrepresented that 
branch of the Legislature as desir- 
ous of refusing the Franchise Bill, 
and agitated the country from end to 
end with a perfectly wanton and un- 
necessary agitation. The result,as we 
all know, showed that the firmness 
of the House of Lords, supported by 
a large body of public opinion, ob- 
liged Mr Gladstone to give way. 
The principles of his scheme were 
communicated to the leaders of the 
Opposition; it was discovered that 
these dreaded Tories were in reality 
more ‘‘ Liberal’ than their oppo- 
nents, and by no means opposed to 
a large measure of redistribution, 
and the desired end was obtained, 
as it might have been without the 
autumn agitation or the unconsti- 
tutional attack upon the House of 
Lords. But if ever the ‘‘preroga- 
tive’ of the Crown, involved as it 
is in the existence and constitution 
of the house of Lords, was wan- 
tonly and mischievously ‘‘ presented 
to the nation under an unconstitu- 
tional aspect,’’ it was so presented 
by the action and for the political 
and party interests of Mr Gladstone 
in the autumn agitation of 1884. 


PsbS 


We have thus shown that the main 
feature of the programme of the 
Liberal party in 1880 was condem- 
nation, and, if possible, reversal of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in every 
essential particular. 

How well or ill they have suc- 
ceeded in that reversal is now a 
matter of history. Is there one 
thinking man in the community, 
Liberal or Tory, who can maintain 
that Great Britain is in a more 
prosperous state at the conclusion 
than she was at the commencement 
of Mr Gladstone’s Government? 
We have spoken of the programme 
of that Government as generally, if 
somewhat negatively, put before 
the country in the first Mid-Lothian 
campaign. Let us now speak 
of its further development, and 
of the circumstances under which 
it was developed. Mr Glad- 
stone’s fervid appeals and de- 
nunciations had their full weight 
with the _ constituencies. The 
‘moderate Liberals” followed 


Lord Hartington to a man, the 
Radical element threw their whole 
weight into the scale, and the 
result gave to the ‘‘ Liberal’’ party 
a majority larger than has been 
possessed by any Ministry for the 


last fifty years. Bearing this in 
mind, let any man glance over the 
legislative achievements of the 
last five years, and ask himself 
whether they have in any degree 
approximated to the quantity or 
quality of wotk which the country 
had a right to expect from a Gov- 
ernment so powerfully supported. 
‘¢Peace, Retrenchment, ‘and Re- 
form’? were inscribed upon the 
banner which Mr Gladstone waved 
oyer the heads of the Mid-Lothian 
electors, and these old watchwords 
of the Liberal party were once 
more successfully invoked to unite 
the discordant fragments of a party 
which had in reality no natural 


bond of union. The consequence . 
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of that success, and of the triumph 
of men who assumed office with no 
policy of their own, and no fixed 
idea save that of reversing the 

licy of their predecessors, might 
easily have been foretold. From 
first to last the legislation of the 
Gladstone Government has been an 
attempt to preserve, by compromise 
upon every question, that unity of 
their party which has never in 
reality existed, and to secure at 
all hazards the compactness of the 
majority which had placed them in 
power. The infallible result of 
such a course has been gradually 
to commit the moderate and con- 
stitutional Liberals to principles 
and projects which they would 
never have initiated of themselves, 
and to which the necessity of con- 
ciliating their Radical supporters 
has alone induced them to submit. 
But in spite of the pliancy of the 
‘‘moderate’’ section, and of the 
sacrifices made upon the altar of 
unity, the Government of Mr Glad- 
stone failed to keep its majority. 
This fact is in itself an answer to 
the allegations of the supporters 
of that Government with respect 
to the circumstances under which 
they so hastily abandoned their 
offices. If their defeat upon the 
_ Budget of 1885 was a preconcerted 

scheme, desired and connived at by 
themselves, in order to place their 
political opponents in a difficulty, 
and to secure time, during the in- 
terval before the elections, for 
the full exercise of that platform 
oratory in which they so much 
delight, and by means of which 
they hoped to defend their miser- 
able failures during the last five 
years—then, indeed, no language 
would be strong enough to express 
the indignation which every honest 
man must feel at such dishonest 
strategy. But if, believing their ear- 
nest protestations to the contrary, 
we acquit them of such a charge, it 
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is impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than that their large 
majority of 1880 had become so pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with their con- 
duct of public affairs as to be will- 
ing to leave them deliberately in 
the lurch‘ sooner than share any 
longer the responsibility of their 
continued blunders. It is quite 
true, no doubt, as Lord Harting- 
ton has himself admitted, that the 
Gladstone Government could have 
obtained from the House of Com- 
mons a vote of confidence upon the 
day following their defeat, which 
would have justified their continu- 
ance in office. Their unwillingness 
to accept such a vote shows pretty 
conclusively (even without Lord 
Hartington’s further admission up- 
on the point) that their own in- 
ternal divisions, and the disaffec- 
tion among their followers, had 
reached a point at which it became 
practically impossible for them to 
carry on the government without 
a total reconstruction—if even by 
such means they could have tem- 
porarily preserved the appearance 
of unity. This confession of Lord 
Hartington entirely disposes of the 
silly and malicious attacks which 
have been directed against Lord 
Salisbury for his assumption of 
office. It is perfectly well known 
to the initiated that Lord Salis- 
bury would infinitely have pre- 
ferred that the late Government 
should have wound up the affairs 
of the session, and appealed to the 
verdict of the country upon their 
general policy without an_interreg- 
num, which would enable them .to 
pose before the electorate as men 
who, if they had sinned, had con- 
doned their crimes by inflicting 
upon themselves that penalty of 
resignation which’ was the utmost 
punishment which the unfavourable 
verdict of the country could have 
inflicted. It is well known: that. 
in the opinion of the great majority 
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of the Conservative party, the ac- 
ceptance of office by their leaders 
was unfortunate in a party sense, 
and one which should if possible 
be avoided. But the Conservative 
party had and have a_ generous 
confidence in their leader, and they 
know that in taking the course 
which did not at the moment ap- 
pear to be that most advantageous 
to his party, Lord Salisbury was 
actuated by the sole and single- 
minded desire to do his duty to his 
Queen and country. It was diffi- 
cult, indeed, for Lord Salisbury to 
have done more than he actually 
did do to persuade the late Govern- 
ment to retain their offices. It is 
said by some of their friends that 
they were in reality ready to doso ; 
but it must not be forgotten that, 
so far as we can judge from pub- 
lished statements, Mr. Gladstone 
was only prepared to resume office 
and to reconstruct his Govern- 
ment, in the event of Lord Salis- 
bury declaring that he was un- 
able to form a Ministry — an 
inability which certainly did not 
exist, and which could not there- 
fore have been declared. It must be 
borne in mind, moreover, that 
having challenged the conduct of 
the Government by more than one 
vote of censure, an obstinate refusal 
to take office would have exposed 
the Conservative leaders to misre- 
presentation and misconstruction, 
of which their opponents would not 
have been slow to take advantage. 
The confusion of affairs, both at 
home and abroad, might have jus- 
tified a timid or feeble statesman 
in declining to undertake the task 
of forming a Government under 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment; but, fortunately for the 
country, Lord Salisbury is neither 
feeble nor timid, and having seen 
clearly the duty which lay before 
him, he determined to perform 
that duty without fear or hesita- 
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tion. It is not our desire to boast 
of the manner in which the present 
Administration has so far. per 
formed their work ; but a compari- 

son between their conduct of public 

business with that of their prede. 

cessors will hardly result to their 

disadvantage ; whilst the increased 

confidence at home, and improve- 

ment of our relations with foreign 

Powers, are matters of common 

notoriety. 

Our Conservative Ministers are 
accused, indeed, of having ‘no 
policy,’’ and this before they have 
had one single session in which to 
place their policy before the coun- 
try! Mr Chamberlain has con- 
temptuously likened them to ‘‘care- 
takers,’’ and coolly desires the 
country to accept it as an honour- 
able and reasonable arrangement 
that the Conservative party should 
serve the purposes of their ‘ Rad- 
ical’’ opponents by holding office 
until the latter shall have had 
time to compose their internal 
differences, and decide which of 
our country’s institutions they 
shall next attack. It is possible, 
however, that the country may 
take a different view of the matter, 
and, remembering the blunders and 
failures which have so disgusted 
the nation during the last six years, 
will think that those who are re- 
sponsible for the same had _ better 
remain for a season at least with- 
out the opportunity of repeating 
and increasing them. 

About the policy of the Con- 
servative Government, and the 
programme of the Conservative 
party, there is and there need be 
no concealment. It suited Radi- 
cal orators and the Radical press 
to proclaim far and wide the ab- 
sence of a Conservative policy, un- 
til the magnificent speech of Lord 
Salisbury at Newport exploded 
like a shell in their midst. That 
speech—one of the most calm and 
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statesmanlike which the leader of 
the constitutional party has ever 
delivered—stands out in marked 
contrast to that new Mid-Lothian 
manifesto to which we shall pre- 
sently allude. It is not too much 
to say that it has elevated the 
whole tone of the political warfare 
which is just now raging around 
us, appealing to.higher instincts 
than the mere passion of party, 
and bringing us back to the days 
when principle and not expediency 
was the rule of our leading states- 
men. It has shown the untenable 
nature of the claim so impudently 
made by the Radical party to the 
monopoly of all legislative virtue, 
and established the claim of the 
Conservative party to deal as freely 
and in as truly ‘‘ Liberal’’ a spirit 
as their opponents with all those 
social problems which stand before 
us for solution. 

It is very evident that, so far as 
the great questions of land and 
local government are concerned, 
Lord Salisbury will enter upon 
both with an unprejudiced spirit, 
differing widely, indeed, from those 
who would found their legislation 
upon the theory and assumption 
that our previous system has been 
altogether faulty and wrong, but 
perfectly ready to amend that sys- 
tem in accordance with the altered 
requirements of the times. Whilst, 
however, he makes the liberality 
of his intentions sufficiently obvi- 
ous, Lord Salisbury points out the 
unpractical and unbusiness-like na- 
ture of some of Mr Chamberlain’s 
suggestions, and shows how the 
solicitude of the latter for the wel- 
fare of the agricultural labourer 
would not improbably tend to the 
ruin instead of the prosperity of 
the class in whose behalf it has 
been so loudly proclaimed. Against 
proposals such as these, as against 
the desire to get rid of religious 
education, and to disestablish and 
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disendow the Church of England, 
Lord Salisbury protests in strong, 
and vigorous language, proving to 
us that we have at least one states- 
man left who knows his own mind, 
and is not afraid to speak out. But, 
in truth, this Newport speech only 
expressed thoughts and _ feelings 
which have long animated the Con- 
servative party. Their programme 
is one which, irrespective of party 
ties, should at the present epoch of 
our history unite all lovers of our 
constitution. Their foreign policy 
will be at least one which will 
command the respect of other 
nations, for it will be firm as well 
as conciliatory, and will avoid that 
fatal error of ‘‘ never knowing your 
own mind,’’ which appears to be 
inseparable from a Gladstone Ad- 
ministration. At home, there will 
doubtless be none of that swagger- 
ing patronage of ‘‘ the labouring 
classes ’’ by which blatant Radical- 
ism seeks to hoodwink the agricul- 
tural labourer and to cajole the 
operatives in the towns; nor will 
there be wicked attempts to secure 
the votes of these, the most numer- 
ous class of electors, by misrepre- 
senting the classes above them as 
being unduly prosperous at their 
expense, and dealing largely in 
magnificent promises which can 
never be realised. There will, 
however, be that real sympathy 
with these great classes which has 
already been shown in a practical 
form by that legislation with re- 
spect to their housing and general 
condition, to which they are in- 
debted to Lord Salisbury and Sir 
R. Cross; there will be honest 
attempts made to relieve distress 
and afford employment by every 
legitimate means, keeping always 
in view the encouragement of that 
self-reliance which is the surest 
road to success, and never forget- 
ting that the interests of all classes 
are closely intervoven together, 
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and that, instead of exciting strife, 
envy, and jealousy between class 
and class, it is the duty of the true 
patriot and the wise legislator to 
promote the harmonious working 
together of classes for the general 
benefit of the community. 

In speaking, however, of the 
policy of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, we must never forget that it 
is less easy to define than that of 
their opponents, because, whilst the 
former desire a steady and progres- 
sive improvement within the lines 
of the constitution, the latter can- 
not exist without the stimulus of 
an agitation against some part of 
that constitution, and found their 
policy upon some startling change 
to be effected therein. Quiet times, 
peace, and prosperity are as whole- 
some for Conservative interests as 
are times of turbulence and distress 
for the Radical party, who never 
scruple to make use of such public 
disasters as a leverage by which to 
overset some existing institution, 
and forward their general views‘in 
the direction of republicanism. 
Proposals for large changes consti- 
tute of themselves a policy which 
it is easy to flaunt before the eyes 
of the people; and the latter will 
do well to reflect that when Radi- 
cal orators scoff at the present 
Administration as having ‘‘no 
policy,’’ the real meaning of the 
accusation is, not that the Con- 
servative Government is not fully 
prepared to deal with all the great 
questions of the day upon which 
legislation may be required, but 
that they do not seek to catch the 
popular vote by inscribing upon 
their banners a claptrap pro- 
gramme, or by promising great 
constitutional changes, which, how- 
ever attractive to the imagination, 
will assuredly fail to bring with 
them the advantages which their 
advocates recklessly promise, and 
ought, at any rate, to be approach- 
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ed with the careful consideration 
which is demanded by their im. 
portance, and not as objects to be 
aimed at as a party trit mph. 
There is, moreover, a reason be 
yond those we have stated which 
makes the declaration of a poli 
more necessary to the Liberal than 
to the Conservative party. The 
latter, animated, by a_ patriotic 
love to the constitution which ex- 
perience has shown to be the 
freest in the world, have, in their 
desire for its defence, a bond of 
unity which holds them together, 
without the necessity of a declara- 
tion of some specific action upon 
any given political question. On 
the other hand, the Radicals are 
by their very nature a disunited 
party, one section desiring to at- 
tack one, another section another, 
institution, and being therefore 
sadly in want of somebody or 
something to give them that co- 
hesion which is necessary to en- 
sure success at the polling-booths. 
The ‘‘somebody”’ at this moment 
is Mr Gladstone; and to those who 
believe in the existence of such a 
thing as political principle, noth- 
ing is more melancholy than the 
farce which is now being played 
for the sole and simple purpose of 
securing that cohesion. ‘The 
unity of the Liberal party’ must 
be secured at all hazards. Why? 
Not because there is any one great 
principle at stake, nor because 
there is any doubt that the late 
‘¢ Liberal’? Administration egregi- 
ously failed to carry out the pro- 
gramme with which it assumed 
office. ‘‘ The unity of the Liberal 
party’’ simply means the tempo- 
rary abnegation of all political 
principle whatever, and the entire 
oblivion of the melancholy period 
during which Mr Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment was in power, in order 
that ‘the Tories’? may be driven 
from office, and that the leaders 
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who call themselves ‘‘ Liberal ’’ and 
are at the head of the political 
organisation known: by that name, 
may be restored to office. With 
this view, and in order to achieve 
this result, Mr Gladstone has just 
published the ‘¢ manifesto,’’ which 
is to be accepted for the moment 
as the programme of the Liberal 
party. We say advisedly ‘‘ for the 
moment,’’ for it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that the doctrines of this 
manifesto are only suited for the 
temporary purpose with which 
they have been published. That 
purpose once achieved, it will 
be seen that the ‘‘unity”’ of the 
Liberal party cannot be secured 
without a modification of these 
doctrines, and a new departure 
upon lines far more advanced than 
would at the present moment 
serve the ends of the conscientious 
leaders who guide the ‘‘ great 
Liberal party.’’ The manifesto of 
which we speak did not require 
the signature of Mr Gladstone to 
indicate that it was the work of 
that eminent statesman. No other 
living man could have placed be- 
fore the country views upon all 
the great questions of the day 
which leave it perfectly open to 
him to take any course he pleases 
upon any one of those questions, 
without being accused of depart- 
ure from the principles which he 
has enunciated in this remarkable 
document. No other living man 
could have so cleverly concealed 
his real opinions upon these ques- 
tions; and we may add that no 
other would have required twenty- 
three pages of printed matter in 
making the attempt. The pro- 
duction is characteristic “of the 
man, but whether it will serve 
its purpose is a problem yet to be 
solved. The character, abilities, 
and long public services of Mr 
Gladstone doubtless command a 
widespread admiration among his 
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countrymen; and the lower orders 
have been of late years frequently 
and diligently informed that, in 
some inscrutable way, he is em- 
phatically the champion of the 
people. It is perfectly true that 
the assumption is one which rests 
upon no foundation whatever, is 
susceptible of no proof, and is in 
fact nothing more than a partisan 
war-cry raised for the purpose of 
exciting a fictitious enthusiasm in 
favour of a party leader. Mr 
Gladstone doubtless desires the 
welfare of the masses of his fellow- 
countrymen in the same manner 
that every other British statesman 
who is worthy of the name may 
be credited with that desire ; but 
it would be difficult to point out 
any special legislation which he 
has initiated for their benefit, or 
any valid reason which exists for 
placing him above others in the 
category of those public servants 
who ‘‘love the people.’’ It re- 
mains to be seen whether this 
sedulously cultivated popularity 
among the ‘‘masses,’’ and the re- 
spect felt for the age and position 
of Mr Gladstone, will at the pres- 
ent moment outweigh the predi- 
lection of our countrymen for a 
clear and straightforward declara- 
tion of policy such as they cer- 
tainly had a right to expect from 
the leader of a great party at this 
juncture, and of the absence of 
which they have certainly a right 
to complain. In aspeech delivered 
about a month ago in Dorsetshire, 
Sir William Harcourt, sneering at 
Lord Iddesleigh for a supposed 
vagueness of opinion, remarked 
with some bitterness, ‘‘Is it not 
the business of a responsible states- 
man ¢o know what he thinks and 
to tell people what he thinks on 
these subjects?’’ We may well 
say to Mr Gladstone, ‘‘ Mutato 
nomine de te Fabula narratur.”’ 
Upon hardly one subject is this 
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manifesto clear and explicit. If 
Mr Gladstone ‘‘ knows what he 
thinks,’ he certainly conceals his 
knowledge with rare ingenuity in 
this wonderful production. Its 
first eleven pages are occupied 
with a retrospective view of the 
events which have occurred since 
the last general election, or rather 
with a fanciful colouring of those 
events, so that their real truth 
and significance may be  over- 
looked or mistaken by those who 
read. It is not our purpose to 
dwell here at length upon this 
part of the precious document 
which we have under considera- 
tion. Suffice it to allude to 
two prominent misrepresentations 
which should be exposed from one 
end of the country to the other. 
Speaking of South African affairs, 
Mr Gladstone, as in his last Mid- 
Lothian campaign, throws facts to 
the winds with a splendid audacity, 
and justifies the conduct of his 
Government by the most flagrant 
disregard of historical truth. He 
calmly states of the Transvaal that 
‘« we had there effected, 7” violation 
of our pledges, and in defiance of 
the fully declared wishes of the 
people, a forcible incorporation with 
the empire of an independent 
European republic, whose inhabit- 
ants were resolutely determined to 
be free.’’ This is a just sequel to 
his words in Mid-Lothian: ‘‘ We 
told yeu that, in our judgment, 
the attempt of Lord Beaconfield’s 
Administration to put down the 
people of the Transvaal, to extin- 
guish their freedom, and annex 
them to England, was scandalous 
and disastrous.”” What is the 
truth? The Sand River Conven- 
tion of 1852, by which we under- 
took to allow the Transvaal Boers 
to govern themselves independ- 
ently of Great Britain, contained, 
inter alia, a proviso that no slavery 
should be permitted among them. 
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An overwhelming mass of evi 

printed in the Blue-books, proved 
that this proviso had been broken 
over and over again ; and the natives 
were so cruelly treated by the 
Boers, that a state of irritation and 
hostility existed which was highly 
dangerous to the adjoining British 
settlements. In 1877 the state of 
affairs had become critical. The 
Boers were in a state of bank- 
ruptcy ; there was only the sum of 
12s. 6d. in their exchequer ; they 
had been defeated by the chief 
Sikokuni, and between him and 
the Zulus they were threatened 
with extermination. To save 
them from this, and the whole 
country from a war of races, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, hay- 
ing entered the Transvaal with 
the imposing force of twenty-five 
native policemen, declared the 
country annexed to Great Britain. 
The only colourable pretext for Mr 
Gadstone’s statement as to the 
‘*fully declared wishes of the peo- 
ple”’ is that the President, Burghers, 
made a formal protest at the time. 
But this very President, in a 
warning speech in the Boer Par- 
liament a few days before, had told 
them that it was ‘‘ impgssible” 
that Great Britain could permit 
the anarchy and confusion which 
they were in to continue on the 
borders of her colonies; and, so 
far from opposition, numerous ad- 
dresses praying for annexation to 
England were presented to Sir T. 
Shepstone. It is quite true that 
there were ‘‘ fully declared wishes” ” 
afterwards, but when? The chief 
Sikokuni was destroyed, and the 
power of the Zulus broken by the 
British, ‘and ¢hen the Boers, no 
longer threatened by these foes, 
rose in rebellion. Let it be noted, 
moreover, that the annexation was 
fully debated in the House of 
Commons in 1877, and that, whilst 
Mr Gladstone never apened his 
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mouth or gave a vote upon the 
question, the Liberal leaders sanc- 
tioned the proceeding. Only when, 
in the autumn of 1879, he was 


condemning Lord Beaconsfield’s 


licy in every particular, Mr 
Gladstone discovered how wicked 
this annexation had been; and his 
words of encouragement to those 
rebel Boers, whom he dubbed ‘‘ pa- 
triots,”” gave so much aid to their 
proceedings, that it is impossible 
to discharge him from a heavy 
share in the responsibility for the 
disasters and bloodshed which en- 
sued upon their rebellion in 1880. 

We have not space to recall at- 
tention to the history of the Boer 
rebellion, culminating in the tragedy 
of Majuba Hill and the disgraceful 
peace concluded with rebels actu- 
ally encamped upon British terri- 
tory. Suffice it to say that Mr 
Gladstone again deliberately mis- 


represents the real facts of the 


case when he says, ‘‘ We have been 
severely condemned because, after 
supplying military means such as 
to place beyond doubt the superi- 
ority of British power, we refused 
to prosecute a war of - sanguinary 
subjugation.’”” If Mr Gladstone is 
really ignorant of the truth, it is 
high time he should know that he 
is not the only virtuous person, 
nor his party the only true Britons 
who object to wars of ‘‘sanguin- 
ary subjugation.’”” No one desired 
any such thing in the Transvaal ; 
but Mr Gladstone goes upon the 
quiet assumption that because he 
says that his Government had sup- 
plied. ‘* military means such as to 
place beyond doubt the superiority 
of British power,”” everybody must 
at once believe—and did believe 
at the time — that such was the 
case. It wasnosuchthing. The 
Boers believed, and believe to this 
moment, that they conquered the 
British, and caricatures were dis- 
played at the time, in which the 
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British soldiers were depicted as 
hares flying before the victorious 
Boers as hounds. 

If there was really such a force 
provided by Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment as ‘‘to place beyond doubt 
the superiority of British power,” 
what was the plain duty of the 
British Minister? There can be but 
one answer. The Boersshould have 
been summoned to admit that supe- 
riority, to lay down their arms, re- 
treat into the territory which they 
claimed as their own, and surrender 
for fair trial those who were ac- 
cused of having planned and per- 
petrated a foul massacre of British 
soldiers at merge Sprit when 
no war had been declared. If the 
Boers had consented to acknow- 
ledge our superiority in this man- 
ner, there would have been room 
for the display of magnanimity and 
generosity upon our part ; and if it 
had been deemed necessary to cede 
the Transvaal formally to its Dutch 
inhabitants, this might have been 
done under proper and honourable 
stipulations. But this is what Mr 
Gladstone’s Government did not do. 
They hastily concluded a treaty 
with the rebel Boers whilst the 
latter were in arms upon British 
territory. They surrendered almost 
everything—never entered so much 
as a protest against the Brounker’s 
Sprit massacre—and worst of all, 
abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the Boers the native chiefs who, 
relying upon British promises and 
British faith, had stood by us in 
our hour of trouble. If any one 
doubts the truth of these assertions, 
let him read the boastful words of 
Mr Gladstone at Leeds in 1881, 
declaring that his Government 
had taken care of the ‘friendly 
natives,’? and contrast with them 
the words of Mr Forster in the 
House of Commons complaining of 
the sufferings of the natives in con- 
sequence of having been ‘‘ friendly,’’ 
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and the admission of Lord Derby 
in March 1883, that the Boers had 
broken the Convention again and 
again, and his. endeavouring to ex- 
cuse our abandonment of the un- 
happy natives. If there be any 
care for the honour and fair fame 
of Great Britain among the new 
electors, surely their votes will not 
be given to replace in office the men 
who have so stained the one and 
lowered the other in this South 
African episode. 

The second among the historical 
misrepresentations of Mr Glad- 
stone, which alone we have time 
to notice, is that in which he 
calmly declares that ‘‘every step 
which we took in Egypt, down to 
the time of the operations against 
Arabi Pacha in 1882, was the 
direct consequence of the agree- 
ment with France for reciprocal 
support, and for the maintenance 
of a native government, which had 
been concluded in 1879, before our 
accession to office.’’ If these words 
mean anything at all, they are of 
course intended to signify that 
this ‘‘agreement with France’’ is 
responsible for a state of things 
which gradually brought about 
that state of confusion which has 
entailed upon this country so great 
an expenditure of blood and money. 
It is, in fact, the old excuse for 
all the blunders and failures of the 
late Government—‘‘it is the fault 
of the wicked Tory Government 
which preceded us.’’ Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for Mr_ Gladstone’s 
consistency, we have before us one 
of his Leeds speeches in October 
1881, in which, whilst declaring 
that the agreement with France, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Dual Con- 
trol,’’ had its risks, he wished ‘to 
give the credit which was due to 
them to those who had gone before 
him, that the joint intervention of 
France and England had been 
beneficial to Egypt, and that he 
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had not the least reason to 

that they would be able to main. 
tain a thoroughly united action,” 
It is a little too much, then, for 
Mr Gladstone to attempt at this 
hour of the day to put forward — 
the ‘‘Dual Control’’ as responsible 
for his Egyptian blunders, which 
have been mainly, if not altogether, 
due to the fact of the divided 
opinions of his own Cabinet, and 
to that fatal necessity of presery- 
ing the ‘‘unity of the Liberal 
party,’’ which has all along obliged 
him to endeavour to please, at the 
same time, those who believed that 
Great Britain had duties and re- 
sponsibilities to discharge in Egypt, ~ 
and those who thought that she 
had no business there at all, and 
only desired to ‘‘scuttle out” of 
the country with all possible haste, 
If Mr Gladstone is of opinion that, 
instead of consenting to ‘joint 
action’’ with France, Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Government should have 
refused any such proposal, and 
treated our neighbour and ally 
with indifference or contempt, his 
argument is intelligible, though it 
is somewhat late to advance it, 
and entirely inconsistent with his 
language at Leeds. If he is not 
of that opinion, his back-handed 
blow at the ‘‘ Dual Control’’ is un- 
reasonable and unhandsome ; whilst 
even by his own showing, he and 
his Government are solely respon- 
sible for all that has occurred since 
those ‘‘operations against Arabi 
Pacha in 1882,’’ which were un- 
doubtedly their own, and for which 
no blame can be attributed to their 
successors. Moreover, if, as he 
tells us, the French were ‘‘ within 
their right’’ in refusing to go for- 
ward at the time of these opera- 
tions, it is undeniable that Great 
Britain would have been equally 
‘‘within her right” in doing the 
same; so that, whether they were 
rightly or wrongly undertaken, the 
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responsibility rests entirely upon 
Mr Gladstone and his colleagues. 
Melancholy, indeed, is the subse- 
quent history of the Gladstonian 


proceedings in Egypt. The slaugh- 


_ ter of the Egyptian army (by way, 


we must suppose, of establishing 
and strengthening the Egyptian 
Government) ; the failure either to 
strengthen Hicks Pacha’s army 
or to prevent its march and con- 

uent massacre; the blood of 
Arabs poured out like water upon 
their own soil ;. and last, not least, 
the cruel treatment of Gordon, and 
the miserable procrastination and 
delay which caused the death of 
that Christian hero and the loss 
of the city which he has for ever 
identified with his own glorious 
name,—these are events which 
cannot but have swnk deep into 
the hearts of all who are not 
absorbed in party ties, and deaf 
to all but party considerations. 
Will they be forgotten by the new 
electorate ? 

But, passing from the historical 
misrepresentations of this marvel- 
lous manifesto, what shall we say 
of the manner in which, to use his 
own words, Mr Gladstone in his 
last twelve pages treats ‘‘ domestic 
affairs in a prospective light’’? It 
is not light, indeed, but a hazy 
fog which this eminent statesman 
casts around the affairs upon which 
he deigns to give us his views. 
Dealing first with parliamentary 
procedure, he makes a_ general 
statement as to the manner in 
which the ‘‘machinery of the 
House of Commons’’ has failed to 
prevent a congestion of business; 
and entirely ignoring the fact 
that he has himself tried and 
failed satisfactorily to amend 
that machinery, simply commits 
himself to the general statement 
that it ought to be amended and 
the ‘‘ procedure” reformed. Surely 
the electors will be of opinion that 
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where one workman has signally 
failed, common prudence would 
suggest the employment of an- 
other, and that upon this question 
at least it is desirable that the 
Conservative Government should 
have the opportunity of trying sits 
hand? 

With regard to local govern- 
ment, of which Mr Gladstone next 
treats, we are told that ‘‘it is in- 
volved in great intricacy of finan- 
cial and administrative detail;’’ a 
sneer is bestowed upon the’ endea- 
vours of the ‘‘ Tory party’’ to 
lighten local burdens by throwing 
upon the Consolidated Fund such 
of these as are not really so much 
of local as of imperial interest ; 
and whilst it is laid down that 
local management should be ‘‘ thor- 
oughly representative and free,” a 
compliment is paid to ‘‘the gentry” 
for their hitherto ‘‘ upright and in- 
telligent discharge of local duty,”’ 
and a belief expressed that they 
will be allowed to retain their 
position ‘‘when our system shall 
have been placed throughout under 
effective public control.” How far 
this is likely will perhaps depend 
upon the amount of belief which 
the classes who will probably exer- 
cise this control may place in the 
statements of Mr Chamberlain, 
that ‘‘the gentry’’ have been op- 
pressing and keeping them down 
from time immemorial. But what- 
ever may be the practical outcome 
of Mr Gladstone’s suggestions,— 
whether the powers hitherto dele- 
gated to magistrates from the 
Crown are in future to be bestowed 
by popular suffrage, or by what 
peculiar process ‘‘ local admininstra- 
tion’ is to be brought to comple- 
tion and perfection,—it must be 
allowed that Mr Gladstone has 
committed himself only to gener- 
alities, and that his views upon 
local government may, so far as 
they are contained in his manifesto, 

2Q 
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be made suitable to Conservative 
as well as to Liberal candidates. 
Next comes the great question 
of land, and upon this Mr Glad- 
stone is enigmatical as usual. He 
reminds us that he belongs ‘‘to a 
sch8ol which has much faith in 
economic laws’’ (which his Irish 
legislation would have led us to 
doubt), and declares that he de- 
sires ‘‘to maintain freedom . of 
bequest and to establish freedom 
of possession.’””’ He is prepared— 
exactly as everybody else is pre- 
pared—to ‘‘deal freely’’ with the 
transfer, registration, and taxation 
of land, and the ‘‘ custom of primo- 
geniture”’; and after expressing an 
opinion in favour of a ‘‘large ex- 
tension of the numbers”’ of the 
possessors in land, becomes evi- 
dently alarmed lest he should be 
thought to be giving in his adhe- 
sion to Mr Chamberlain’s proposal 
to take and allot land compulsorily, 
and therefore hastens to assure us 
that ‘‘he believes’’ that the ‘fun- 


damental principles which make 
property secure will be upheld 
among us, whether in the near or 
the more distant future, with the 
same courage and integrity as will 
our liberties, of which, indeed, they 
form an essential part.’’ Lord 


Hartington, Mr Goschen, and 
others who have denounced Mr 
Chamberlain’s _land - confiscation 

schemes, may probably be satis- 
' fied, and rely upon the last sen- 
tence of their great leader; but it 
is obvious’ that he leaves himself 
entirely unfettered upon the land 
question, and that no one who 
supports the Liberal party upon 
this manifesto will have reason to 
complain if he finds that party, 
whether led at the moment by Mr 
Gladstone or any one else, following 
or even exceeding Mr Chamber- 
lain’s programme. 

Registration is the fourth sub- 
je- upon which Mr Gladstone 


professes that the Liberal party i, 


ready to deal; but as there is 
apparently nothing in this subject 
calculated to excite controversy, it 
is not apparent why it should haye 


been placed so conspicuously in the . 


front rank. We have shown that 
with regard to none of his four 
subjects does Mr Gladstone propose 
anything definite; and it is there- 
fore curious at least that he should 
tell us that they have all ‘reached 
a state of maturity,’’ and that the 
Liberal party is ‘‘generally and 
firmly united’’ upon them. The 
latter assertion is certainly the 
reverse of correct as far as concerns 
‘‘Jand’”’ and ‘‘local administra- 
tion’’; and we leave Mr Gladstone 
to reconcile it with the various 
and conflicting speeches of his late 
colleagues durfhg the present elec- 
tioneering campaign. 

But, after all, it is the latter 
pages of Mr Gladstone’s manifesto 
which are the most important. 
We pass by his description of the 
‘‘condition and structure of the 
Liberal party,’’ with the sole 
remark, that to claim for the 
‘‘Liberal party’’ that it is their 
agency which has made Great 
Britian what she is, is to ignore 
history, and to cast into the shade 
the efforts of noble and philan- 
thropic statesmen, for the petty 
purpose of exalting a party for 
electioneering objects. Both par- 
ties are patriotic—each has had 
its share in attempting useful 
legislation; and _to claim for one 
or the other a monopoly of good 
intentions or useful performances, 
is unworthy of a British states 
man. And when Mr Gladstone 
complains that his opponents 
perpetually call attention to the 
‘<views of our most advanced 
sections’? at the present time, he 
must rémember that it is because 
those views are daily a 
strength and power in the ‘ Li 
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party,” and that nothing has shown 
the necessity of such action on the 
part of his ‘‘opponents’’ more than 
his own manifesto, admitting as it 
does and to a great extent encour- 
aging those very views, which 
constitute no mere differences in 
detail, but such fundamental diver- 
gence of principle as to render it 
impossible that those who hold and 
those who repudiate them can 
honestly remain members of the 
same political party. As an exem- 
plification of what we here allege, 
let us take the three great subjects 
upon which Mr Gladstone admits 
that the Liberal party is not agreed, 
but which he nevertheless thinks 
need by no means disturb or im- 
peril their ‘“‘unity’’: 1. Changes 
in the House of Lords; 2. Esta- 
blished Church; 3. Gratuitous 
education. If it be, as it doubt- 


less is, true that there are divisions 
in the Liberal camp upon these 
three questions, surely it is the 
duty of an honest and conscientious 


statesman, who aspires to guide 
public opinion, to declare his own 
views, and indicate the course 
which electors should take, who 
have to decide between candidates 
professing different views. Instead 
of this, Mr Gladstone deliberately 
leaves his own views in doubt, 
and discusses the three questions 
in such a manner as to leave his 
future liberty of action perfectly 
unfettered. We may gather, in- 
deed, from his allusion to the 
‘‘reconstitution’”’— and not the 
abolition—of the House of Lords, 
and his wish that ‘‘a reasonable 
share of power should be allowed 
to the principle of birth,’’ that he 
is still in favour of ‘the existence of 
‘a second chamber,’’ wherein he 
is fortunate in being at one with 
Lord Hartington, Mr Goschen, and 
Mr Childers, and so unhappy as to 
differ from Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr Chamberlain. He falls short, 
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so far, of the ideas and wishes 
of his ‘‘advanced section’’; but 
at the same time he ‘certainly 
cannot deny that there is a case 
sufficient to justify important 
change’”’ in the constitution of, the 
House of Lords. And what is 
remarkable in the manifesto of any 
statesman professing attachment to 
our constitution, he says not one 
word of the connection between the 
monarchy and the peerage, or of 
that right of bestowing rank, which 
is one of the few powers left to the 
Crown, and an infringement of 
which, by the introduction of 
the elective element, cannot be 
introduced without another blow 
at the monarchical part of the 
British constitution, and another’ 
diminution of the prerogative of 
royalty. 

The way in which Mr Gladstone 
deals with the Established Church 
would really be deemed absurd in 
the case of any less eminent man. - 
He tells us that ‘‘2# is obvious that 
so vast a question”’ as its severance 
from the State ‘‘cannot become 
practical until it shall have grown 


familiar to the public mind by 


thorough discussion ; with the fur- 
ther condition that the proposal, 
when thoroughly discussed, shall 
be approved.’ The disestablish- 
ment of the Church cannot become 
practical until it has been thor- 
oughly discussed and the proposal 
shall be approved! Certainly no 
‘‘proposal”’ to disestablish the 
Church will be carried unless it is 
‘‘approved”’ by Parliament, which 
we must suppose Mr Gladstone to 
mean, but such a proposal may be 
‘*approved”’ by the majority of a 
Radical Parliament, in which case 
it would become ‘‘practical’’ be- 
yond doubt. What the country 
has a right to know, and what the 
electors should insist upon knowing 
before they accept Mr Gladstone’s 
manifesto, is whether or not Mr 
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Gladstone approves or disapproves 
of the principle of an Established 
Church? It is but cold comfort he 
gives us in his following words, to 
the effect that the change could 


not arise ‘‘in a country such as°* 


ours, except with alarge observance 
of the principles of equity and 
liberality, as well as with the gen- 
eral consent of the nation” / ! Then 
having pointed out difficulties in 
the way of disestablishment which 
may induce the friends of the 
Church to accept his manifesto as 
that of a friend, Mr Gladstone goes 
on to point out with a marked em- 
phasis, ‘‘the vast and ever increas- 
ing development’’ of the Church’s 
‘powers of voluntary support,’’ 
and the increase instead of de- 
crease of ‘‘ her spiritual and social 
strength’’ which have followed 
past ‘‘abridgments of her prero- 
gatives as an Establishment ;”’ and 
concludes with an expression of 
his strong conviction that, ‘‘if this 
great modification of our inherited 
instituitions shall hereafter be ac- 
complished, the vitality of the 
Church of England will be found 
equal to all the needs of the occasion.”’ 
If Churchmen doubt the effect 
which such words as these from 
Mr Gladstone have had upon the. 
policy of the Liberal party, let 
them turn to the proceedings of 
the ‘National Liberal Federation 
Conference’’ at Bradford, on the 
1st October, when an amendment 
to postpone making the question 
an issue at the coming election 
having failed to find a seconder, it 
was unanimously resolved ‘that 
this meeting desires to express its 
conviction that the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the 
English, Welsh, and _ Scotch 
Churches are urgently demanded, 
in order finally to establish the 
only equitable relationship between 
the State and all forms of religious 
belief.’’ Such are the results of 


the vague words of Mr Gladstone 


upon a subject of great and vital. 


importance to the community; and 
it is interesting to note that his 
late colleagues are again divided 
in opinion upon this subject. Mr 
Childers is the only member of the 
late Cabinet who has had the cour- 
age to speak out boldly against the 
principle of Disestablishment, to 
which Lord Derby seems to have 
given his practical adhesion; but 
Sir C. Dilke and Mr Chamberlain 
on the same side, may be prob- 
ably paired against Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr Goschen on the 
other. 

Upon the third great subject— 
that of ‘‘ gratuitous education ’’— 
it is unnecessary for us to dwell, 
seeing that Mr Gladstone is un- 
usually explicit. He tells us, in- 
deed, in one sentence, that ‘‘¢here 
are obvious arguments in favour of 
the plan,”’ and in the next, that “ 7¢ 
appears to suggest some difficulties 
which demand at any rate a grave 
consiaeration.’’ Explicit, however, 


he is, in stating in so many words © 


that which he has left us to gather 
from his conflicting statements - up- 
on the two other subjects, namely, 
that he ‘‘desires to reserve a final 
judgment’?! This being the case, 
it is useless to follow Mr Gladstone 
into the argument concerning the 
relative value attached to education 
by those who pay and those who 
do not pay for it, to point out the 
enormous increase of rates which 
must follow the adoption of the 
plan of ‘‘free education,” or to 
inquire how far the nation is pre- 
pared for that divorce of religious 
teaching from primary education 
which is contemplated by our 
Radical advisers. Suffice it to re- 
peat that upon these three subjects, 
as indeed upon almost every other 
question of the future with which 
Mr Gladstone deals, he leaves us 
uninformed as to the views which 
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he recommends for adoption by the 
y which he still leads. 

Lord Rosebery, in a recent speech 
at Reigate, referred to this mani- 
festo as ‘‘almost a judical utter- 
ance.’ Weshould rather compare it 
to the opinion of a jury about to be 
discharged because they could not 
agree upon their verdict. Every- 
body may interpret it according to 
his own individual wish. It affords 
to wavering ‘‘ moderate’’ Liberals 
an excuse to adhere to their party, 
by judiciously concealing from them 
the fact that, in so doing, they 
must in reality abandon their princi- 
ples. For, day by day, it is be- 
coming as clear as daylight that 
Mr Goschen in vain terms Lord 
Hartington the ‘‘ heir-apparent to 
the leadership’’ of the Liberal 
party. Mr Chamberlain has boldly 
stepped in before him, and that 
simply because he has enunciated 
a definite policy, which, until it 
has been thoroughly exposed, has 
an attractive ring about it which 
delights the noisiest and most ‘ ad- 
vanced ”’ of the Liberal party. 

The duty, then, of the new elec- 
torate, and, indeed, of the old as 
well as new voters, appears to us 
to be clearly indicated by the con- 
dition of public affairs and the po- 
sition of political parties at this 
moment. _Those who desire mod- 
erate reforms and progressive im- 
provement within the limits of our 
free constitution need be under no 
apprehension that such will be de- 
layed. There is no political organi- 
sation of appreciable strength which 
has either the will or the power to 
resist such alterations as may from 
time to time be reasonably de- 
manded by the popular will. There 
isa far greater danger to be appre- 
hended—namely, that those to whom 
we allude as being desirious to move 
forward upon constitutional lines 
may be persuaded to cast in their 
fot with those whose ultimate in- 
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tention is to subvert the constitu- 
tion. We have already called 
attention to the cuckoo cry of the 
latter at the present moment, ‘‘ Pre- 
serve at all hazards the unity of 
the Liberal party.’’ For this pur- 
pose, or, in other words, to se- 
cure a majority for the Liberal 
leaders, every project or doctrine 
which might scare from the fold 
the ‘‘ moderate ’’ Liberals is either 
to be sedulously kept in the back- 
ground, or at least to be treated 
as ‘‘ an open question.’’ But surely 
this net will be vainly set in sight 
of the electoral bird? The sacrifice 
to party allegiance which is de- 
manded of Liberal electors is too 
great to be yielded, unless, indeed, 
all the old watchwords and prin- 
ciples of Liberalism are to be thrown 
to the winds and forgotten, for the 
one sole purpose of bringing back 
to office men who have only quitted 
it because they differed so greatly 
the one from the other that har- 

monious working together had be- — 
come an impossibility. Are we to 
have men in the same Cabinet of 
whom one is not prepared to dises- 
tablish the National Church, while 
another considers an Established 
Church to be opposed to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty? 
Are we to be governed by men who 
differ as widely as Lord Hartington 
and Mr Chamberlain upon that 
land question which must perforce 
come early for discussion in the 
new Parliament? Are we, inshort, 
to be governed, not by principles, 
but by a Ministry which avowedly 
proposes to lay aside all such incon- 
venient encumbrances, and to make 
its one sole guide and olject the 
policy, be it what it may, which at 
the moment seems best calculated 
to preserve the unity of its followers 
and the compactness of its ma- 
jority? Do not let ‘‘ moderate” 
Liberals be deceived into the belief 


that they can restrain the action of. 
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the more advanced members of 
their party by remaining within its 
ranks. There has never been and 
will never be an instance of the 
success of such a project. The 
advanced section—that is, the Rad- 
ical party (to whom, be it noted, 
Mr Chamberlain has more than 
once referred to as being the party 
to which he belonged, as clearly to 
be distinguished from the ‘‘ mode- 
rate ’’ Liberals)—have their definite 
objects, and move forward reso- 
lutely to their completion. This 
party received their first great im- 
pulse during Mr Gladstone’s last 
Administration, because, ostensi- 
bly to satisfy them and as a tribute 
to their importance to his party, 
the Prime Minister placed in the 
Cabinet Mr Chamberlain—a four- 
year-old member of Parliament, 
who had never before held office, 
and whose sole claim was _ his 
affinity to the extreme section of 
the Liberal party. 
Dilke subsequently joined the Cab- 
inet as another representative of 
the same section, and its influence 
in the Gladstone Cabinet gave it 
a position in the country which it 
would otherwise probably not have 
attained. 

Steadily advancing towards its 
objects, the one great desire of this 
party at the present moment is to 
drag behind it and unite at the 
polls that great mass of moderate 
opinion at which its leaders scoff 
when it suits them so to do, but 
which it is just now their object 
to conciliate and cajole. But will 
they make the smallest concession 
to ‘‘moderate’’ views when once 
their majority has been obtained? 
The man who believes it must 
indeed be of a credulous disposi- 
tion. The moderate politiciaris 
who secure the Radical triumph 
at the polls—if. indeed they are 
not too wise to fall into the trap— 
will afterwards find that they have 


Sir Charles . 


given strength, position, and influ- 
ence to men whose views and 
wishes are far more opposite to 
their own than those of the Con- 
servative party. Their character, 
their moderation, their ability, if 
employed at this moment on be- 
half of the Liberal party, will, 
if successful at the polls, avail 
them less than nothing in any 
attempt hereafter to check the 
current of Radical _ legislation. 
If the rights of property are swept 
away, and the security of pro- 
perty destroyed—if the National 
Church is disestablished, and, as a 
certain consequence, the bitterness 
of religious and sectarian differences 
multiplied tenfold throughout the 
country—if the honour of Great 
Britain is again imperilled abroad 
and her plighted faith disregarded, 
whilst at home her most cherished 
institutions are invaded and the 
very fabric of her constitution 
rudely shaken,—it will be in vain 
that ‘‘moderate”’ Liberals repent 
of the action which will have ren- 
dered possible such calamities. 
The mischief which lurks in the 
future has been clearly shown to 
them; the warning has been given. 
Will it have been in vain? It is 
not yet too late. Let those who 
love the monarchy and who recog- 
nise the value of the free institu- 
tions which, under the shadow of 
Church and Crown, have grown up 
amongst us, pause and take cour- 
age to place principle before party. 
No retrograde policy is possible on 
the part of any Government to-day. 
But whilst you may liberalise the 
Conservatives, you will never mod- 
erate the Radical party. And 
wherein lies the greatest danger 
to the State—in the delay, or in 
the hastening, of constitutional 
changes? Can any man doubt? 
The delay of one, two, five years 
is as nothing in the history of a 
country; and a reform thus de- 
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layed may, and probably will, be 
better thought out and matured 
on account of that very delay. On 
the other hand, too much haste 
in altering laws which have been 
the growth of centuries may easily 
work an irremediable mischief to 
the country which undergoes the 
change. Hasty and ill-considered 
legislation is certainly at this mo- 
ment a greater danger to us than 
its converse. 

We have pointed out reasons 
connected with the circumstances 
under which Lord Salisbury as- 
sumed office, which appear to us 
to give his Government some claim 
to a fair trial We have, more- 
over, called attention to the fact 
that, since their accession to office, 
the members of the present Min- 
istry have shown a vigour and 
capacity which do not unfavour- 
ably contrast with the measure of 
such qualities evinced by their pre- 
decessors. But our appeal to the 
new and old electorate is based upon 
still higher grounds. The Liberal 
party, as we have shown, are not 
the advocates and exponents of the 
principles for which, as Liberals, the 
giant reformers of the early part 
of this century fought and con- 
quered. Theirs is a spurious Liber- 
alism of a dangerous and socialistic 
character, which discards the great 
Liberal doctrine of individual free- 
dom and self-reliance, and falls back 
upon an idea of State subsidy, State 
supervision, and State support, 
which must infallibly sap the lib- 
erty, minimise the self-reliance, 
and destroy the independence of 
the people. Apart from and be- 
yond this, the Liberal, or rather 
Radical, party—for such is their 
proper designation—have no sound, 
definite policy to offer us,—no tan- 
gible or legible motto upon the 
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banner which they plant before 
our eyes. One man will vote for 
the Radical candidate, because Mr 
Gladstone is going to lead the 
party again; and, with Mr Glad- 
stone at the helm, the extreme 
section, forsooth, will be restrained. 
A second man will vote the same . 
way, because Lord Hartington is 
still with the party; and what 
danger can there be to property 
from a party of which the heir of 
the house of Cavendish is one of 
the leaders? A third man will 
support the Radicals, because he 
believes in Dilke and Chamberlain, 
and is confident that neither Glad- 
stone nor Hartington nor any one 
else can restrain them, or prevent 
their Radical doctrines being ac- 
cepted as those which are to rule 
and guide the Liberal party of the 
future. Probably our third man 
is right; but what will the new 
electorate think of it? Will they 
not be wise if they reason thus ?— 
Here is a party greatly divid d 
within itself. Let it finally settle 
upon its own leaders and its own 
programme before we again in- 
trust it with the reins of power. 
And while it is engaged in settling 
the principles upon which it will 
hereafter demand our confidence, 
let us give that confidence to those 
Conservative statesmen who, forced 
by the internal differences of their 
opponents to take office at a mo- 
ment undesirable for the interests 
of their party, boldly accepted the 
responsibility, have fairly, honour- 
ably, and vigourously set to work 
to steer the good ship clear from 
the rocks and wide of the quick- 
sands to which she had _ been 
driven by their predecessors, and 
have established a strong claim for 
that fair trial which alone they 
now ask of their countrymen. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WE must leave the adventurous 
Count for a time, to tell about a 
little incident that happened to 
his sister, Mrs Darby Rorke, on 
her way home from the studio in 
Bloomsbury. She lived, it may be 
remembered, in Kensington, and 
it was her intention to walk along 
Oxford Street and home across the 
Park. She met an old acquaint- 
ance by the way. 

The approaching end of the 
world had been received so far 
with great equanimity by every- 
body to whom the news had been 
communicated. But on Mrs Rorke, 
disturbed by her brother’s sudden 
appearance as a low adventurer, 
threatening to bring disgrace on 
a life already sufficiently joyless, 
the prospect produced a strange 
effect. She was in a more impres- 
sionable mood. The Professor’s 
talk abotit cosmic catastrophes had 
really excited her imagination, and 
as she walked quickly along one of 
the busiest streets in the busiest 
city in the world, reflecting bit- 
terly on her new anxiety, she sud- 
denly found herself transported 
above all her troubles with a 
Strange ecstasy. 

**Is there any real danger in the 
comet?’’ she had asked, listlessly. 
**] wish I could believe it,’’ she 
said to herself now, with a sudden 
burst of passionate impatience of 
the petty and shameful troubles 
of her life. To be extinguished 
in the crash of worlds! What 
an escape! What a relief! She 
yielded herself with passive delight 
to the ecstasy of this dream. All 
the objects of her waking senses 
mingled with it and were trans- 
fig:red. The roar of Oxford Street 


as she walked along, sounded in . 
her ears like a sublime hymn 
coming from the vast depths of 
space. Her mental horizon ex- 
panded as if by miracle, lifted to 
infinite heights; the whirl and 
sweep of the great spheres seemed 
to come within the range of her 
consciousness—she seemed to see 
and hear them rushing onwards in 
their endless and aimless motion, 
Simultaneously, the hurrying, saun- 
tering throng dwindled. She seemed 
to be aware of them suddenly, in 
a strange and unfamiliar light, as 
curious pieces of senseless unthink- 
ing mechanism. All the life had 
suddenly gone out of them; they 
produced on her none of that in- 
describable excitement awakened 
by the presence of a human being; 
her own body, dwindled and dried 
to inanimate hardness like the rest, 
seemed to avoid them mechanically 
of its own accord, without any 
impulse from herself. And yet 
every outline of dress and face and 
figure, the fixed houses and the 
moving vehicles, every patch of 
colour, was visible to her with 
extraordinary distinctness. 

She was too much under the 
spell of this freak of the imagina- 
tion to experience any quickening 
of human feeling when one of the 
automata, crossing the street in 
front of her with a look of recog- 
nition in his eyes, seemed to wish 
to speak to her. She gazed at him 
with fixed scrutiny, as if he were 
an inanimate object. He had 
crossed from Edgeware Road to 
wards the Marble Arch, and in- 
tercepted her as she was about to 
turn into the Park. The face was 
familiar to her, and yet it was not 
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the face of a present acquaintance. 
She traced a likeness to Hugh 
Millerby, and this impression was 
confirmed by the tones of the voice 
when he lifted his hat and spoke. 

«Can I be mistaken? Do you 
remember me, Stephen Millerby ?”’ 

She was face to face with a man 
who had made love to her and 
asked her to marry him many 
years before, when ‘she was a girl 
of seventeen and he was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. She had 
hardly ever thought of the incident 
since. She had thought little of it 
at the time. So little importance 
did she attach to it, that she had 
considered it no objection to her 
accepting, along with her mother, 
the invitation to Hardhill. This 
invitation had been of her mother’s 
procuring. For reasons into which 
we may afterwards inquire, that 
eccentric worthy had fished for it; 
and it had not occurred to Mrs 
Rorke, in acquiescing, that there 
would be any impropriety in her 
staying, on a semi-public occasion, 
with the family of a man who had 
been an unsuccessful suitor. It 
was so long ago, and there had 
been so little in common between 
them—between her with all her 
sensibilities profoundly awakened 
by literature, and him with all his 
powers wrapped up in the abstruse- 
nesses of the higher mathematics, 
and nothing but undergraduate 
gossip for small-talk. She had 
looked upon him simply as a boy 
of friendly disposition, and laughed 
at the time over his heroic deter- 
mination to live single for her 
sake as a boyish fancy. If she 
had remembered the incident when 
Mrs Millerby invited them to 
Hardhill, it was only to suppose 
that the reminiscence would amuse 
him as it amused herself. 

But now that she was face to 
face with him, there was some- 
thing in his manner which told 
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her at once that the old times were 
not so much a matter of light in- 
difference to him. A tenderness 
had leapt into his eyes at the sight 
of her, and he struggled in vain to 
suppress the’ treacherous tones of 
his voice, and recall himself to her 
remembrance as if they had never 
been anything more than ordinary 
acquaintances. 

She read these signs that the 
boy’s love had been deeper than 
she had supposed, and put the 
right interpretation on them; but 
it struck her, in her present mood, 
simply as a strange fact in natural 
history might have done. She was 
conscious of no responsibility for 
the conduct of her former self. 
She felt neither a woman’s pride 
nor a woman’s remorse. Her 
feeling was one of simple surprise 
as she asked— 

‘But have you not forgotten 
me?” 

The frank surprise of the ques- 
tion dispelled his embarrassing 
sentiment and put him more at 


‘his ease. It was quite clear she 


had no tender memories of him. 
He smiled and obtained her tacit 
consent to conduct her across the 
drive into the Park. When they 
were sufficiently far from the rattle 
to make it possible to converse, he 
said in as indifferent a tone as he 
could command— 

‘‘Did you think, then, it was so 
easy to forget you ?”’ 

But by this time the indiscretion 
of her own question had struck 
her, and she had had time also to 
feel a certain thrill of pleasure at 
the respectful tenderness of the old 
lover’s greeting. ‘The strange ecs- 
tasy into which she had been lifted 
seemed to die away with the over- 
powering roar of the thoroughfare, 
but it left her in a very hysterical 
state. She was conscious of her 
own weakness, and bit her lip with 
vexation at her folly in having 
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given this old friend an opening 
for tender conversation. 

‘It isso long ago,’’ she said, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘*To-day it seems to me only 
yesterday. But,” he continued, 
in a lighter tone, when he saw a 
look of pain come into her face 
at this speech, ‘‘ you have been all 
over the world since then, and 
have became famous ; while I——’”’ 

‘*T heard your name mentioned 
this afternoon. You have discov- 
ered a comet, it seems. I have 
just been talking with Professor 
Quickset about it.” 

‘* That accounts for my missing 
him. I have just been at his 
house about this same comet, and 
other British Association business. 
By the way, I am very glad to 
hear that you are coming to the 
meeting. I think you will like 
my mother, and I am sure you 
will find the whole thing enjoy- 
able.’’ 

Objections were now apparent 
to her that had not been visible 
before, and she thought it as well 
now to leave the way open for 
a retreat. ‘‘It is very good of 
Mrs Millerby to ask us. I am 
sure I should enjoy it, but I am 
afraid I may not be able to leave 
London then. That fame of mine 
which you speak of, keeps me 
very busy,’’ she added, with a 
weary smile. 

‘But you can write there as 
well as here, if not better. We 
will not keep our lioness on show 
all the time. She shall have a 
cage to which she can retreat 
when she pleases. Besides, you 
must see this great comet from 
Hardhill. I look on my observ- 
atory as being quite its native 
heath.”’ 

‘‘It must be a very pleasant 
diversion for you, this observa- 
tory,’’ said she, beginning, in her 
novelist’s way, to sketch out in her 
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mind his scheme of life. In this 
scheme the element of romance 
was supplied by his worship of 
his boyish love; and perhaps, as 
she imagined how he lived, a sus- 
picion that it might be so, crossed 
her woman’s heart: but she was 
not in a mood to derive anything 
but a very mixed pleasure from 
the reflection. 

‘*T am afraid it is nothing bet- 
ter,”’ said he, with a laugh; ‘and 
yet it was not intended for a play- 
thing by my father.”’ 

‘Ts he very severely scientific?” 

‘‘Well, no. I can _ hardly de- 
scribe him as scientific. But he had 
something in view much more seri- 
ous than mere scientific curiosity.” 

‘*‘How so?”’ 

‘¢ He will tell you when you see 
him, no doubt. He is a very sim- 
ple man, my father—a very good 
man. You will find him quite 
worth studying. How is Mrs 
Brockley ?’’ he continued, after a 
pause. ‘‘I ought to have asked 
for her before now.” 

‘‘It is not difficult to trace the 
connection of your ideas,’’ she an- 
swered, good-naturedly. ‘*My mo- 
ther is very well, and not in the 
least changed.”’ 

‘¢She and my father will have a 
great deal to say to one another.” 
The prospect amused him, and Mrs 
Rorke, inspite of her dejection, 
could not help picturing those two 
together. ‘‘And how is your bro- 
ther Tom? He used to bea bright 
little fellow.’’ He looked across 
the Park as he spoke, to where a 
group of children were playing, 
and remembered how he used to 
take the little fellow out for a row 
on the Cam, and how delighted he 
was with the dignity of acting as 
*€ cox.” 

Mrs Rorke did not immediately 
reply, and turning, he was startled 
to see her lip trembling and tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘Surely he. is not 
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dead ?’’ he cried, with sudden con- 
cern. ‘‘How very stupid of me to 
put such a question !”” : 

A seat was near, and she said 
she would like to sit down fora 
minute. But as soon as she was 


seated, she began to sob hysteri- | 


cally. 

‘Good God!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘what a fool I am!”’ 

‘‘T shall be better presently,” 
she sobbed, hiding her face from 
him with her parasol. 

It is an embarrassing situation 
to have on your hands a woman 
struggling with a hysterical fit, 
when you are not quite certain 
of the cause, and are unable to 
suggest soothing topics, and your 
relations do not admit of the 
adoption of strong measures. It 
is not the less embarrassing when 
the incident occurs in a public 
park. Stephen Millerby was 
ashamed to fly, though it did 
occur to him in the confusion 
of the moment that this might 
be the kindest course; but he 
was desperately perplexed to know 
what to do, if he stayed. He 
could only ejaculate against his 
own stupidity; and indeed it is 
rather a foolish thing to ask 
people abruptly about their near 
relations when you meet them 
after an interval of thirteen 
years. 

‘“How I hate myself for being 
such a fool! Can you forgive 
me?” 

‘It is not your fault,”’ she said, 
with a vain attempt at a smile, 
ending in another spasmodic catch 
of the breath. ‘*I am not very 
well to-day.’’ As she felt for her 
handkerchief, the parasol almost 
dropped from her trembling hand. 

‘“‘I can never forgive myself,”’ ex- 
claimed the remorseful blunderer, 
as he caught the parasol. 

Her eyes were flashing now 
with anger at her own weakness, 
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and resolution to quell it; but 
Stephen’s self-reproaches and earn- 
est kindliness almost unnerved her 
again. By degrees, however, the 
clouds were chased from her face 
by the effort of a strong will. 

Stephen could have thrown him- 
self at the feet of his saint when 
he saw the flag of victory dis- 
played in radiant eyes and smil- 
ing features. The sight of those 
whom we have loved in our youth, 
and whose memory we have wor- 
shipped, is often disenchanting. 
It was not so m this case. He 
found her ten times more beauti- 
tul and more worthy to be ad- 
mired than he had ever dreamt, 
and remorse for his own offence 
intensified the fervour of his wor- 
ship. He had truly remained 
single for her sake, and all the 
pent-up feelings of years seemed 
to break their bounds and flood 
his whole being at that moment. 
There was not an _ unworthy 
thought in his heart. It was 
the love of a devotee for an 
idolised saint. 

She was herself again: She 
started up lightly from the seat, 
radiant, almost gay. ‘‘I ‘don’t 
think,’”’ she said, ‘‘I can let you 
come any farther with me. You 
are not used to such painful ex- 
hibitions. We women are weak 
creatures. I assure you it was 
against my will.”’ 

But he respectfully insisted. ‘I 
am but a weak man, and I see 
that I can be of no use; but I 
would rather not leave you, un- 
less you positively order me. Will 
you sit here while I get a cab?”’ 

‘¢Oh no, thank you. I can walk 
easily enough. You may come a 
little farther, if you are not afraid 
of a repetition of the scene. You 
hate scenes, don’t you?”’ 

‘¢When I can do nothing but 
stand by like a helpless fool, I 
confess that I do. I feel some- 
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how that my conduct was not 
equal to the occasion.’’ 

‘*What could you do? Bite my 
hand, as I once saw Toole do in 
similar circumstances on the stage ?”’ 

He laughed, but his face sub- 
sided into an expression which 
told plainly enough that he could 
not regard the scene as a farce. 
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He had reason to congratulate 
himself on having been allowed 
to walk all the way; for Mrs 
Brockley gave him a warm wel- 
come, and suggested that he should 
come to lunch next day, and take 
them to see the Grosvenor Gallery, 
to which she wished to make a 
farewell visit. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The gentle reader may perhaps 
at this stage begin’ to fear that our 
story threatens to become senti- 
mental, as we have already two 
pairs of lovers in hand, or at least 
two lovers in not very hopeful 
search of mates, and one of the 
desired partners of affection already 
a married woman. But there is 
no need for fear. Sentiment is 
not our business, but the patch- 
work of life as it is. We must 
deal with sentiment when it turns 
up as one of the chances of that 
life. We must recognise it as a 
fact, and proceed to tell how the 
pretended Count Ramassy fell 
desperately in love with Grace 
Quickset, not of his own free-will 
and deliberate calculation, but with 
a sentiment as honest and irresist- 
ible, if not as honourable, as if he 
had been what he pretended to be, 
or had not been a pretender at all, 
but only a poor ambitious family 
tutor. 

Let it not be supposed that this 
is any disgrace to the noble pas- 
sion. Love is as impartial as death 
in its choice of a lodging. It has 
vulgar tastes. It masquerades in 
all habits. It is as insatiable as 
science in its experimental curios- 
ity, and much more cruel and cal- 
lous in its experiments. Why 
should it not test its power to ele- 
vate and purify on the person of 
this reckless adventurer? It did 
him good on the whole; and if 


others suffered through the exper- 
iment—well, that often happens 
with experiments, whether they suc- 
ceed in their primary object or not. 

Miss Douglas said afterwards 
that Quickset himself was much 
to blame; that he was fairly daz- 
zled by the Count; that he coveted 
an alliance with the interesting 
nobleman, and threw his daughter 
deliberately in the Count’s way. 
The invitation to look for the 
comet, according to that cynical 
young lady, was simply a trap such 
as might be laid by a match-mak- 
ing mother. She scoffed at the 
idea that it was only women who 
practised such little arts. 

Therein she did injustice to the 
man of science. The truth was, that 
he had already a husband for Grace 
in his eye; and he was so persuaded 
that Mr Adam Napier was the best 
conceivable husband, that he could 
hardly entertain the idea of her 
choice falling on anybody else. 
Young Napier was not much to 
look at, not much of a girl’s roman- 
tic hero in appearance; but he was 
a first-rate young follow of good 
sterling stuff, steady, industrious, 
affectionate, of brilliant ability, of 
good family, his occupation in life 
settled, his standing already emi- 
nent. And in his steady, honest, 
constant, quiet way, he was deeply 
in love with Grace. He had told 
her father so, and the father had 
advised him not to declare himself 
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just yet. There may have been a 
little selfishness in this, for Quick- 
set was very fond of his daughter, 
and wished to postpone the evil 
day when he should have to part 
with the light of his house. But 
there was also paternal prudence. 
He did not wish to force his 
daughter’s inclinations. He felt 
sure that she would agree with him 
in the end. Of this he was as 
calmly convinced as of the return 
of summer after spring. Only 
nature must not be hurried. Adam 
Napier would be her husband. 
That was settled. It would come 
in time. But there was no hurry. 
When Quickset spoke of Grace’s 
helping the Count to look for the 
comet, such a thought as the sus- 
picipus satirist attributed to him 
never crossed his mind. He meant 
merely to convey that looking for 
acomet was a very simple opera- 
tion. It was not in his thoughts 
that the two should be sent up to 
the observatory to look for the 
comet together; but even if this 
idea had presented itself, he would 
not have apprehended any danger to 
his daughter’s peace of mind as a 
likely result. If he had thought 
of the Count as a possible son- 
in-law, he would have been much 
more reserved in his conversation 
with that gentleman, and much 
more cautious about inviting him 
tohis house. As it was, he simply 
took the Count as he’ appeared—a 
distinguished foreign visitor, with 
commendable scientific tastes, an 
ardent benevolence very pleasing 
‘ and attractive in one so young, and 
a frank homage for an established 
authority like himself that was also 
very engaging in a young man. It 
Is not every day that we meet a 
new acquaintance with so many 
claims on our esteem, or so good a 
title to friendly encouragement. 
While the Count ran his short 
career in London, he had many al- 
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most miraculous escapes from de- 
tection. There were men in the 
Pantheon who could have told 
Quickset at once, if he had asked 
them, that there was no such Aus-: - 
trian nobleman as Count Ramassy. 
But somehow he never did ask 
them. ‘‘Strange that you should ~ 
never have spoken to me about 
your wonderful young friend,’’ said 
a member of the Austrian Embassy 
afterwards to Quickset. Somehow 
the occasion never occurred. There 
actually was in the Junior Pan- 
theon a man who had been at school . 
at Christ’s with the pseudo-Count, 
and who, meeting him in the club 
one day, conversed with him as . 
Tom Brockley. But it never oc- 
curred to him to say to anybody. 
who knew the Count, ‘‘That is 
Tom Brockley;’’ and it never oc- 
curred to any of the Count’s ac- 
quaintances to say to him, ‘‘ That 
is Count Ramassy.”” Thus the du- 
plicity of the nomenclature escaped 
discovery. 

Quickset felt quite a cordial in- 
terest in the deferential and widely 
informed young man as they drove 
up together to Ourania House after 
dining together at the club. There 
was no want of topics of conver- 
sation between them. The Count . 
knew the Professor’s subject well, 
and there were many points on 
which he could draw out the opin- 
ions of the master. His patron 
being a man of scientific tastes, 
he had met personally the lead- 
ing scientific men of Vienna, and 
could gossip pleasantly about them. 
There was nothing in his talk to 
excite the least suspicion that he 
was different from what he pre- 
tended to be. 

The way was thus clear for Love 
to try its little experiment. Dan- 
ger was asleep. 

Grace Quickset was a brunette, 
with dark gipsy eyes, and her 
little figure was the perfection 
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of symmetry and grace. There 
is in the Louvre, in the Salle 
des Caryatides, as I remember, 
on the left hand as you enter, a 
fragment of a_ small statue of 
Flora, for which she might have 
stood to the sculptor. If that 
statue had been filled with ex- 
uberant life, and given a voice 
and eyes capable of expressing 
the very soul of innocent mirth 
and tender sympathy, and unre- 
served gaiety with friends, a sweet 
gravity of mien with strangers, 
it might have passed for Grace 
Quickset as the Count had seen 
her since his arrival in London. 
He had felt the charm of such 
a presence, of course. No man 
could have helped as much as 
that. But it was not till this 
evening, when they came up from 
the club, and found ker in the 
drawing-room alone, and she came 
running forward in sparkling ex- 
citement to show a little discovery 
to her father, that a deeper feeling 
began to be awakened. 

‘* Well, Grace,’’ said her father, 
affectionately, ‘‘what is it? Have 
you been beforehand with us, and 
found the comet? Come, that’s 
not fair.’ 

**I did try,”’ she admitted, with 
a merry iaugh. 

**And you are not ashamed of 
having stolen a march on us? Is 
there no conscience in women?’”’ 

‘<I tried as soon as it was dusk; 
but there were such heaps of clouds 
that I had no chance, and had to 
give itup. If I had been a man, 
I dare say it would have been a 
clear night. You men have all 
the chances.”’ 

‘‘Well, but what is it? You 
have evidently discovered some- 
thing. You needn’t attempt to 
deny it? 

‘*Only a little poem,” she said, 
handing him an open book—‘‘a 
curious little poem on the de- 
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struction of the world. When 
you were talking this afternoon, 
I felt sure I had seen something 
about it somewhere; and I re. 
membered all of a sudden when 
I was up in the observatory, and 
have just run down and found it.” 

Quickset took the book from 
his daughter, and read aloud:— 


“When the world is burning, 
Fired within, yet turning 
Round with face unscathed; 
Ere fierce flames, uprushing, 
O’er all lands leap, crushing, 
Till earth fall, fire-swathed,— 
Up amidst the meadows, 
Gently through the shadows, 
Gentle flames will glide, 
Small and blue and golden: 
Though by bard beholden 
When in calm dreams folden, 
Calm his dreams will bide. 


When the dance is sweeping, 
Through the greensward peeping, 
Shall the soft lights start; 
Laughing maids, unstaying, 
Dreaming it trick-playing, 
High their robes upswaying, 
O’er the lights shall dart; 
And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some glade, 
Of the great world’s burning 
One soft flame upturning, 
Seems, to his discerning, 
Crocus in the shade.” 


As Quickset read—the rich, mu- 
sical, measured tones of his voice 
sounding all the more impressively 
in the stillness of the room after, 
the rattle of the streets through 
which they had passed—the Count 
was suddenly invaded by a new 
feeling,—an overpowering sense of 
the peacefulness of this home, and 
the restful ease and sweetness of 
the life of its inhabitants. Cer- 
tain lines which he used to read at 
school began to beat their cadence 
fitfully in his ears:— 


“No fears to beat away, no strifes to. 
heal, 

The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure.” 
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He thought of his school-days, and fend it, taking the book from Quick- 
of the life on which he had em- set’s hands as if for the purpose. 
barked. It was such a contrast. ‘¢ Bless me, Count! ’’ said Quick- 
But the reading was over before set, turning to him with surprise, 
this feeling had time to get full ‘‘ you are omniscient. Well, as the 
ssion of him. Only the seed night is cloudy, we had better make 
had fallen and rooted itself. the most of our time, and see if 
“Which means,’’ said the Pro- we can have better luck than 
fessor when he had finished, ‘‘that Grace. Shall we go up-stairs?”’ 
nobody will pay any attentioneven The Count handed the book to 
when the great burning is begun. Miss Quickset with the remark 
Yes, it is a quaint fancy, and that many minor poets are not so 
likely enough.” much read as they deserve to be. 
‘‘T think it is very fine,’ said ‘*Are you coming to help us?”’ 
his daughter. ‘‘It makes you he added, with a smile. But she 
think, and then you feel the music shook her head and said, ‘‘I have 
of it.” had my try; it is only fair that 
‘‘H-m-m, Ebenezer Jones? I you should have yours now.” 
never heard the name before.”’ He followed Quickset to the 
‘He is not much known, but he observatory, and as he climbed, had 
has written some very beautiful to repress with an effort certain 
things,’’ said the Count. He had pangs of regret that he had ever 
never heard the name before, but started in this business, and dis- 
he thought the remark ‘a safe one, may as he thought what would be 
and counted on being able to de- the end of it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


All was dark in the observatory was mounted on one of the pedes- 
when Quickset and the Count en- tals, a transit instrument on the 
tered. In the pause before the other. The massive solidity of 
Professor struck a light, the Count the pedestals was necessary to give 
heard the solemn ticking of the the requisite stability to these in- 
clocks, and felt his own heart beat- struments, which were so delicate, 
ing violently. and liable to be disturbed by any 

The ticking came from the cor- concussion of the earth, that the 
ner on the left hand from where Professor had fixed his residence 
they entered, and when the gas at a distance from any thorough- 
was lighted there, the Count was fare. 
able to make out the arrangement The Professor led the way upa 
of the large room. Two great side stair to one of these circular 
round pedestals of solid masonry, platforms—that on which the equa- 
some nine feet in diamenter, rose to torial was mounted—and threw a 
about a man’s height above the little more light on -the scene. 
floor. In answer to the Count’s Above the instrument was a re- 
Inquiry as to what they rested on, volvable wooden dome, with an 
Quickset told him that these pil- oblong aperture protected by a 
lars were continued upwards from flap-door. Quickset swung round 
the ground, and that the founda- the dome so that the northern sky 
tion was a deep, wide bed of solid should be visible through the aper- 
concrete. An equatorial telescope ture, flung open the flap-dooor, and 
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looked out. The northern sky was 
covered with clouds. 

‘Tt won’t do, I am afraid,’’ he 
said to the Count. ‘‘ There is 
nothing to be seen.”’ 

It so happened that this exactly 
suited the adventurer, who had 
Stephen Millerby’s ephemeris in 
his pocket, and wished to be left 
to himself that he might have an 
opportunity of consulting it. He 
paused for a moment to consider 
how to get Quickset out of the 
way for a little, and after looking 
at the sky, said— 

‘«T think it will clear by-and-by. 
What a beautiful instrument!” 

He took the cover tenderly and 
with delicate care off the equatorial, 
and unclamping the right ascen- 
sion circle, gave the instrument a 
loving swing. He was thinking 
at the moment whose hand had 
touched it last. 

**T see you understand it,”’ the 
astronomer said, with a smile. 

‘«It is a month since I had one 
in my hands,’’ the Count said, with 
well-feigned enthusiasm, if it was 
feigned. ‘‘I should like to have 
a look through it. I don’t mind 
waiting for an hour or two on the 
chance of its clearing. But I know 
you must have something to do, 
having been out all the afternoon. 
You can come and send me away 
if it has not cleared when it is time 
for you to go to bed.” 

‘*Shall I bring you a book?”’ 
Quickset had some letters to write, 
and was not sorry to get off. He 
was a rigid economist of his time. 

‘*No, thanks. I will smoke a 
cigar, if you don’t mind. The 
clocks and the instruments are ex- 
cellent company for me.”’ 

When the retreating steps died 
away, the Count languidly took 
Millerby’s papers from his pocket, 
made a careful but rapid calcula- 
tion, set the two circles of the 
equatorial with exquisite delicacy 
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of manipulation, and clamped them 
firmly. Then waiting for the mo- 
ment he had fixed on, with sure 
touch at the very instant he con- 
nected the instrument with the 
sidereal clock, and once more 
breathed freely, his brow relaxing 
into an expression of serene con: 
fidence. If he was right in his 
figures—and he had perfect trust 
in his own accuracy—the barrel of 
the telescope now pointed at the 
comet, and if the machinery was 
in good working order, would con- 
tinue to follow it and keep it in 
view. 

He took another look at the 
heavens, went slowly down from 
the platform, lighted his cigar, 
peered at the star-charts on the 
walls, and, the confident look on his 
face gradually changing into gloom, 
pulled a chair from a corner and 
sat down. The stillness of the 
room, but for the solemn ticking, 
disposed him to melancholy, and 
for the first time since he crossed 
the Channel as Count Ramassy, he 
was sad at heart. The disguise had 
really been nothing more than a 
lark at first—a lark on a big scale 
and of rather a risky kind, but 
still something that might be so 
designated. He had not donned 
the title for any purpose of vulgar 
swindling. It was purely for the 
fun of the thing that he wished to 
pass for a time as a foreign noble- 
man of scientific tastes. He did - 
not intend to cheat anybody out 
of anything more substantial than 
respect for a patent of nobility. 
He had money enough in his pocket 
to pay his way during all the time 
that he intended to masquerade as 
Count Ramassy. French romances, 
operating on a disposition naturally 
vain and ostentatious, were chief- 


ly responsible for the freak. He 
thought he would like the sensation 
of figuring as a man of wealth and 
title. 
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The scheme had rather grown 
upon him after his first easy 
successes. When he _ introduced 
himself to Adam Napier as Count 
Ramassy, the Count was little 
more than a name even to him- 
self. He left the details of the 
character to be filled in as occa- 
sion and the momentary whim of 
fancy might suggest. When he 
crossed the Channel, he had no 
gifted and beloved wife who had 
died in giving birth to her first 
child. The project for reconcil- 
ing science and religion, her be- 
quest to him on her deathbed, 
was also an after-thought, as well 
as the house on the Lake of 
Como, and the small observatory 
in Vienna. His scheme, in fact, 
had taken a much more ambitious 
range when he found himself ina 
few days, through the good offices 
of Adam Napier and. Quickset, a 
temporary member of two clubs, 
merely on the strength of his 
title and his interest in science. 

Mr Darby Rorke had nothing 
whatever to do with the imposi- 
tion. His wife and his mother- 
in-law were quite wrong in sus- 
pecting him. In fact, as it 
afterwards appeared, he resented 
it bitterly as an injury to himself. 
He had really, with a great deal 
of trouble, obtained the concession 
from the Austrian Government 
for working the Bosnia: quicksil- 
ver-mines. Wishing, for certain 
reasons, not to come to England 
himself, he had trusted young 
Brockley, who proposed coming 
home to see his relations, with 
the task of seeing a financial agent 
about the organisation of a com- 
pany. And young Brockley had 
ennobled himself on the way, for 
reasons entirely unconnected with 
the enterprise. He was indeed 
green enough to think that the 
title might be useful to him in 
securing influential directors. He 
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even dreamed of having a bishop 
on the board, as well as an in- 
fluential man of science. But 
this was entirely his own idea. 
So far Count Ramassy’s plans 


,had prospered amazingly, and he 


had thoroughly enjoyed his false 
position, and the excitement of 
maintaining it by fictions that 
were easy enough as long as no- 
thing was suspected. But the 
enjoyment carried in itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. The 
fiction was so pleasing that he 
began to be discontented because 
it was not reality. And in pro-. 
portion as his pleasure in it grew, 
his fears of losing it increased. 
The awkward encounters with his 
sister made him uneasy. Miss 
Douglas’s curiosity about Mr 
Darby Rorke alarmed him. What 
a nuisance it was to have these 
relatives about ! 

As he handled Mr Quickset’s 
instruments, he envied the Pro- 
fessor’s secure position and quiet 
home, and thought-again and again 
of the happy scene down-stairs when 
Grace gave him such a bright and 
eager greeting. Why should he 
not have such a home as that? 
He would go back to his work 
and toil honestly for it. But was 
this possible now after such an 
escapade? It was true he had 
done no harm as yet. He had 
swindled nobody. But what would 
respectable people say if he con- 
fessed that it was only a bit 
of fun, an experiment on human 
credulity? Would those whom he 
had taken in forgive him? Would 
they help him to make a name for 
himself in science? And _ besides 
name and fame, he had now un- 
fortunately another object. He 
was in love with Grace Quickset, 
and the very hopelessness of seek- 
ing to win her by any honourable 
means open to him intensified the 
ardour of his longing. 

2R 
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Suddenly a happy thought oc- 
curred to him, so attractive in its 
first gleam that he suspended his 
mechanical operations, and sat 
down to turn it over. If the 
news of the comet made a sensa- 
tion, it would affect the stocks, 
and he would speculate in the City 
for a fall, and perhaps make a for- 
tune, and persuade Grace Quickset 
to marry him or run away with 
him before his imposture was dis- 
covered. This wild scheme, natural 
enough to a youth whose knowledge 
of life was derived almost entirely 
.from romances, restored his equa- 
nimity and gave him new hopes. He 
relit the cigar which he had allowed 
to go out. ‘I will see Mr Bob 
Douglas about it to-morrow,’* he 
said to himself. ‘‘There must be 
money in that comet.’’ He smiled 
to think that his first plan in con- 
cealing Stephen Millerby’s papers 
had only been to impress his new 
acquaintances with the idea that 
he had an observatory. 

While he thus mused, he heard 
a light quick footstep on the stairs, 
and the door behind him opened. 
He turned. It was Miss Quickset. 
**Have you found it?’’ she cried 
eagerly, uttering the words that 
were on her lips before she saw 
that the Count was alone. When 
she perceived this fact, she showed 
a little confusion, and explained, 
**I thought papa was here.’’ 

For a second the Count was 
almost as much confused as _her- 
self. The apparition was unex- 
pected. The opportunity present- 
ed for a ¢éte-d-téte fairly took his 
breath away. He could not think 
how to secure it. ‘‘The clouds 
have been too much for us,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Mr. Quickset has gone down 
to do some work, and left me here 
to watch.”’ 

Grace’s instinctive“impulse was 
to retreat when she found that her 
father was not there. But not 
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obeying this impulse and runn 
off at once before giving h 
time to think, she was obliged to 
consider how to retreat gracefully, 
There was an embarrassed earnest. 
ness in the Count’s manner that 
startled her. ‘To shut the door 
and go away without saying any- 
thing might show that she was 
conscious of this, and her instinct 
revolted against any such awk- 
ward indication. 

‘<I shall find him in his study,” 
she said, as if her sole purpose in 
coming up had been to say good- 
night to her father and she had no 
curiosity about the search for the 
comet. But she could not resist 
adding, as she turned to go, ‘‘It is 
clearer in the north now.” She 
had observed this before she came 
up, and it had quickened her curi- 
osity as to the result of the search. 

‘‘Is it?”’ said the Count with 
some surprise, running lightly up 
the steps to the platform and look- 
ing through the gap in the dome. 
He had been too busy with his own 
thoughts to observe that the clouds 
were passing off. 

She could not go away now till he 
had verified her observation by look- 
ing through the telescope, and he 
took as long over this as he decently 
could, desperately bent on keeping 
her if possible. ‘‘Why,”’ he said, 
‘¢it is almost clear now at the very 
place where I expected to find it. 
I fear I should have lost all credit 
as a good observer if you had not 
come in. I fell into a brown study 
after setting the instrument, and 
might have been sitting there for 
another half-hour while the favour- 
able moment had passed. Won't 
you come and take a look? There 
is a little cloud, I am afraid, just 
at the spot on which I have directed 
the telescope, but it will pass ina 
minute or two.” 

She had a fancy that the foreign- 
er would think it insular prudery 
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if she refused. So she came in, 
and looked through the telescope. 
There was nothing but cloud in the 
field of vision. 

«Jt will pass in a minute or 
two,” he said. ‘‘Ishould like you 
to be the first to see the comet.”’ 

This was a temptation to her, 
and she yielded, though not with- 
out a certain flutter, for this young 
man, with his rank, his philan- 
thropic ambition, his command of 
many languages, with a cloud of 
premature gravity and _ sadness 
thrown over his handsome features 
by a great sorrow, had not a little 
impressed her imagination. This 
impression was much strengthened 
by her father’s respect for his abili- 
ties and knowledge. The chord of 
this respect vibrated in her heart 
as she remarked the calm con- 
fidence with which he seemed to 
expect to find the comet where he 
had pointed the telescope. 

‘‘But are you sure it is behind 
that cloud?”’ she asked. 

‘You will laugh when I tell you 
my reason,”’ he said, coming down 
from the platform. 

“‘Why should I? What is it?” 

“You will think me _ supersti- 
tious?” 

“That depends. I am not very 
superstitious myself.’’ Quickset, 
although an agnostic, had encour- 
aged her in his own strong senti- 
ment for the mysterious grandeur 
of the universe. Mystic poets also 
had a great charm for her, and 
she was deeply read in Donne and 
Herbert. So that perhaps she was 
more superstitious than she fancied 
herself, and the disclaimer was 
really an acknowledgment. Cer- 
tainly the mere suggestion that the 
Count had fixed the position of 
the telescope on an occult principle, 
gave her a faint thrill of the kind 
awakened by the thought of the 
supernatural. 

**T will confess to you,”’ said the 
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Count with a soft smile, after 
gazing at her gravely for a moment.. 
‘* T simply took hold of the telescope” 
with one hand, and,: looking up 
with a strong desire to find the 
object, waited to see whether I 
should be conscious of an impulse 
towards any one spot. It came 
almost on the instant. I am curi- 
ous to see whether the impulse 
was right,” he continued, as if 
‘‘We often de- 
ceive ourselves about these things, 
—the impulse that we are conscious 
of being really a rapid judgment 
on grounds known to us. But 
this should be a testing case, as 
I can have nothing to go upon 
unconsciously, only a general im- 
pression that the comet is to be 
seen somewhere in the northern 
heavens.”’ 

‘*T wish the cloud would make 
haste and let us see,’’ she said, 
keenly interested, but striving to 
be sceptical. ‘‘Do you often de- 
cide things in this way?’’ she 
asked, in a half-amused tone. 

‘«Oftener perhaps than I care to 
confess.”’ 

‘¢ And are you generally right?”’ 

‘Almost always. I can’t ac- 
count for it, but I have never yet 
been deceived when I was able 
without distraction to lose my 
own will, as it were, and make 
myself a part of the world with- 
out—and around. But don’t,” he 
continued, witha forced smile, ‘‘ say 
anything to Mr Quickset about 
my mode of looking for a comet, 
if I should prove to be right. Men 
of science are apt to laugh at such 
things.”’ 

‘*But they ought not to laugh, 
if the facts are clear, and they 
can’t account for them.’’ 

‘There generally is, however, 
some sort of way of accounting for 
them. It might be said, for in- 
stance, that I saw the position of 
the comet in Mr Millerby’s ephem- 
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eris, and that I was guided by 
this—though I cannot consciously 
recall the exact figures.’ 

‘*T did not think of that,’’ said 
she. It would have occurred at 
once to the acute and sceptical 
mind of Miss Douglas, and that 
lady might even have gone so far 
as to doubt the unconsciousness of 
the recollection ; but Grace was of 
amore confiding disposition. ‘‘ And 
yet,’’ she continued, ‘‘that would 
be almost equally strange.’ 

‘Would it not? Don’t you 
think so?’’ said the Count, eagerly 
agreeing. ‘‘I sometimes think we 
lean too much on our senses, and 
attend to them to the exclusion of 
other sources of knowledge, that we 
may have if we only open our minds 
to them. I mean that we habitu- 
ally think of nothing as knowledge 
that does not reach us, or other 
human beings, through the senses. 
We have no confidence in intima- 
tions through other channels—con- 
victions reaching us otherwise than 
They come and go, 


by ear or eye. 
and we pay no heed to them ; never 
stop to think whether they are true 


or not. Yet it may be that they 
are as much worthy of credit as the 
impressions of the senses.’” 

‘* That is what the Psychical Re- 
search Society says,”’ cried Grace ; 
‘‘and papa laughs at them, and is 
sometimes almost angry with me 
when I tell him anything that 
seems plausible to me.’’ She was a 
little surprised to find its princi- 
ples supported by a man who en- 
joyed the confidence of her father, 
and rather pleased than otherwise, 
for she had a lurking inclination 
to believe intelepathy. The Count 
diagnosed this secret leaning from 
her tone, but judged it imprudent 
to be too open in his encourage- 
ment. He continued guardedly— 

‘«They are too indiscriminate 
and exaggerative, of course.”’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ assented she, as in 
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duty bound. ‘And yet there may — 
be a something.” 

‘I am disposed to be sceptical 
myself, but I could given them some 
curious facts.’’ His voice was graye 
and sad, and after a little silence, 
he sighed. Miss Quickset was im- 
pressed by these signs of emotion, 
and concluded that he was thinking 
of his wife. ‘‘ But we are forgetting 
our comet,” he said with a start, as 
if making an effort to shake off 
painful memories. He went up to 
the platform again. ‘‘The cloud 
seems to have moved considerably, 
Won’t you come up and look?” 

He. was going to look through 
the telescope; but suddenly re- 
membering, he stepped back with 
a smile and said— 

‘<1 forgot; you must look.” 

‘‘It doesn’t really matter in the 
least,’ she said; but she made a 
grateful return to the affectionate 
light in his eyes, and took her 
place at the telescope. 

‘There is nothing to be seen 
but cloud,” she said; and looking 
up, she caught the intense gaze 
with which he had been watching 
her as she stood—a gaze so full of 
admiration that her heart fluttered 
with sudden trouble. 

He removed his eyes at once, 
suppressing a sigh, and said, with 
an effort at cheerful interest in the 
comet, ‘‘It can’t take more than 
a minute to pass now. Let me 
look.’’ Te bent down and looked 
along the barrel of the telescope. 
‘‘It is just on the edge of the 
cloud.”” After watching it for a 
few seconds, he steppéd aside to 
make way for her. The platform 
was very narrow, and he left so 
little room for her that she almost 
touched him as she looked. 

‘¢ There is still cloud,’’ she said 
at first. But the next instant she 
gave a joyful cry. ‘Yes; there 
it is, I believe. You look;’’ and 
she escaped to some little distance, 
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while he gravely confirmed her 
observation. ! 

«¢There is no doubt about it,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ Very sin- 
gular, is it not? But mind you 
say nothing to Mr Quickset about 
my telepathy. It would be a 
catch for the Psychical Society, 
would it not? We must now 
make a note of our observation, 
and see whether it agrees with 
Mr Millerby’s orbit.” 

‘<I know how to do that,’’ she 
cried, a little excited at the men- 
tion of this name. 

‘‘Do you indeed? Well, you 
read off the figures, and I will go 
down and act as your clerk. We 
can take it exactly at midnight, as 
it happens ; for it is now but a few 
minutes to twelve. 

He went down; and she indi- 
cated to him from the platform 
where to find writing materials in 
a cupboard near the clock. 

“That is all right,” he said 
cheerfully, looking up at her ad- 
miringly, with the paper in his hand. 

At that instant a voice was 
heard shouting in. stentorian tones, 
the sound apparently coming from 


the opening in the dome: ‘‘ The 


‘eavens declare the glory of God! 
The ’eavens declare the glory of 
God! The ’eavens declare the 
glory of God ! ”’ 

Grace gave a laugh as the third 
shout died away, and explained, 
“Tt is only a cracked Salva- 
tionist.’’ 

But the sentence was only half 


. finished when she heard a piercing 


shriek from the Count, and looking 
over the railing, she saw him fall 
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heavily on the floor, and strike out 
wildly with clenched hands. She 
stood horror-stricken, grasping the 
rail, unable to move; while his 
features worked convulsively with 
frightful distortions, and his face 
assumed a livid hue. She tried 
to call for assistance, but her voice 
failed her. 

But soon, to her great relief, 
she heard a rapid step on the 
stairs, and her father burst into 
the room. He had heard the 
startling shriek. ‘* What is the 
matter?’’ he cried. <A glance at 
the prostrate figure showed . him 
what was the matter; and running 
to the Count, he raised him up, 
and propping him on one knee, 
tried to loosen the clothes from 
his neck. 

‘¢ Run down, Grace,’’ he cried to 
his daughter, ‘‘and wake up the 
servants.” ss 

‘¢Can I help you, papa?” she 
asked, coming quickly down from 
the platform. Her presence of 
mind had returned with the ap- 
pearance of her father. 

‘¢ You are a brave girl,”’ he said. 
‘Yes; you might do that first.”’ 
And conquering her horror at the 
gnashing teeth and the horribly 
squinting eyes, she helped her 
father to loosen his neckerchief, 
and fled swiftly from the room. 

The paroxysm was of very brief 
duration; but the Count was so 
languid and sleepy when he re- 
covered consciousness, that Quick- 
set would not hear of his leaving 
the house that night, and a bed- 
room was prepared for him at 
Ourania Lodge. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Another person concerned in our 
Story heard the words that pro- 
duced such a startling effect on the 
pretended Count. 


After parting with him that 
afternoon, Hugh Millerby had 
gone to his rooms to write the 
promised article. His line ha:l 
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been to be as alarmist as the cir- 
cumstances permitted, and he had 
enjoyed his commission. He was 
not to commit the ‘‘ Sphinx ’’ to any 
astronomical heresies, but rather 
to insist upon the uncertainties of 
astronomical science. We know 
very little, after all, for certain. 
Our basis for trustworthy predic- 
tion is limited. This was the bur- 
- den of the article. The ‘Sphinx’ 
could not afford to put on the 
mantle of Dr Cumming, and pro- 
plesy the end of the world on a 
fixed day and hour, or in a fixed 
year. A tone of scientific dignity 
had to be maintained, of intelligent 
scepticism—only the scepticism was 
directed, not, as is so often the case, 
against vulgar prophets of doom, 
but against the easy confidence 
of the man of science—a much 
more respectable kind of vulgarity. 

Hugh had enjoyed his commis- 
sion and striven to do his very 
best, and he was pretty well 
pleased with his performance when 
he put it in an envelope and went 
out to post it. And yet, partly 
from the fatigue of the unaccus- 
tomed labour, partly from having 
let his imagination dwell on what 
his father called awful possibilities, 
he was in a rather sad and sober 
state of mind, more disposed to 
melancholy than to mirth. As 
he strolled out in the cool air of 
the summer night, swinging his 
letter in his hand, he began to 
think of his unsuccessful love- 
making. It was in a very resigned 
way, without any of the poignancy 
of feeling that he had experienced 
before. The mood of philosophic 
reflection on the vanity of human 
wishes, and the sameness of all 
destinies a hundred years hence, 
which he had tried in vain to 
command on the morning after his 
rejection, was now upon him un- 
solicited. 

When he had deposited his 
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precious manuscript in a_ pillar. 
box, the whim took him to pro 
long his walk in the direction of 
Ourania House. Nothing but the 
tenderest of good wishes for the 
welfare of the beautiful Grace was 
in his mind. He could think of 
her now without a pang, altogether 
irrespective of the man whom in 
her good pleasure she might con- 
sent to render happy. The bitter- 
ness of rejection was past. Even 
the stern father presented his stern 
lineaments through an amiable 
haze.. Had he not the best of 
rights to be careful of his daughter, 
and to choose for her till she was 
of an age to choose for herself? = 
It was thus not so much as “a 
strange soul upon the Stygian 
banks, staying for waftage,”’ that 
he prowled in front of Ourania 
House, while within the Count and 
Miss Quickset were looking for the 
comet. His heart was full, not of 
hunger and cursing, but of resigna- 
tion and goodwill, and his head 
was full of humorous fancies. The 
light in the observatory _ struck 
him ; and as he looked from it up 
at the cloudy sky, he smiled to 
think of the astronomer’s disap- 
pointment. Surely men vex them- 
selves in vain. He was turning 
away to stroll homewards, and had 
just, in the lightness of his heart, 
wished for a piece of chalk with 
which he might write on Quick- 
set’s gate ‘‘ Fair-play—No _biflly- 
ing’’—with reference to his own 
calm resolve to win the girl, by 
honourable means if he could, and. 
if not by honourable means, not at 


‘all — when the shout of ‘The 


’eavens declare the glory of God” 
arose suddenly on his left hand,— 
so suddenly as to make him start 
and almost lose his footing. 

The surprise was great, though 
for various reasons it was not $0 
overwhelming in its effects as tt 
proved in the case of Count Ram — 
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assy. Hugh was not of an epileptic 
temperament. He was in a less 
strained condition of mind at the 
time. And further, on turning his 
face towards the sound, he was 
able to descry in the dim light the 
individual from whom the shout 
had proceeded. 

It was a short stout barrel of a 
figure, crowned by the shovel-snout- 
ed cap of the Salvation Army, and 
tied round the neck by something 
that looked like a large pocket- 
handkerchief. The barrel - like 
shape of the figure was made more 
definite by the close-fitting coat, 
tightly buttoned; the arms were 
akimbo, and the hands stuck in 
the tail-pockets held them up tight 
against the hips. Of his nimble 
alertness of movement, he presently 
gave Hugh Millerby a specimen; 
for, observing the young man jump, 
as perhaps he had expected, at the 
sudden interruption of the silence, 
he swung round on his heels, and 
cocking his hat with one hand, 
while he kept the other unmoved, 
continued, in a somewhat lower 
voice— 

‘Yes, young man, and the 
hearth showeth forth ’is ’andiwork. 
Alleluiah! Praise the Lord ! 

** You seem very merry to-night, 
my friend,’ said Hugh, thus ad- 
dressed. He thought he had found 
a character whose acquaintance 
was worth cultivating. 

“Merry! Lord bless you, I’m 
halways merry! It isn’t merry to- 
day and down in the dumps to- 
morrow with me. It’s halways 
merry, to-day and to-morrow and 
the day after, and the day after 
that. Praise the Lord!” 
— a happy man you must 

‘I should rather think I am. 
"Appy, did you say? ’Appy? I 
should rather think so,’’ and he 
chuckled heartily, and shouted, 
“Praise the Lord! — Amen.” 
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‘* Would you like to see more 
of us?’’ he asked, after a few 
more shouts. ‘*Come with me, 
and I’ll show you a lot, all ’appy,; 
hall halways merry, ‘appy and 
merry in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
prrise His name. Come along, 
and we'll make you ‘appy too. 
Come along, it will do you good.” 

Hugh was delighted with the 
invitation. As they walked along, 
the Salvationist marching at a 
brisk pace, it occurred to Millerby 
that it was not by accident that 
he had chosen Professor Quickset’s 
residence to bawl at. ‘‘ You know 
something of the gentlemen who 
lives in Ourania House, I suppose ?”’ 
he said. 

‘¢ Mr Quickset! Bless you, yes, 
sir. Know something of ’im? I 
should think I did. Why, I ‘was 
‘is hobservatory hassistant for 
years. Washed ’is bottles and kep’ 
‘is hinstruments clean; and jolly 
particular ’e was about ’em, too.” 

‘¢And you tired of it, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘¢ Whether I was tired o’ ’im or 
’e was tired ’o me, doesn’t much 
matter. Leastways we separated. 
I was a oner to drink in those 
days, sir. I near killed myself 
along o’ drinking spirits o’ wine— 
what we use for cleaning the hin- 
struments, you know. I would ’a 
drunk almost anythink then—wit- 
riol, I believe. So Mr Quickset ’e 
gave me the sack. But I bears 
him no malice. I bears nobody no 
malice now for nothink. Praise 
the Lord! And hevery night I 
comes round as regular as the 
police, and gives ’im a Alleluiah, 
just to keep ’im in mind.” Then 
raising his voice, he shouted, ‘* Oo 
made the ’eavens? Oo made the 
hearth? Why, the Lord God Al- 
mighty, to be sure—’im as put the 
two peepers in your ’ead. . Praise 
the Lord !”’ 

Hugh was a little alarmed at 
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the volume of this cry echoing 
through the silent streets, and look- 
ed uneasily round to see whether 
there was a guardian of the night 
within hearing. He ventured to 
communicate his fears to his com- 
panion. 

‘« The Bobbies ?’’ cried he, cheer- 
fully. ‘Bless you, no; they don’t 
mind me. ‘It’s only Bellowin’ 
Bill,’ they say; ‘there ain’t no 
’armin’im.’ They’re very lonely, 
poor chaps. They likes the sound 
of a ’uman voice.’”’ And raising 
his remarkably powerful organ 
again, Bellowin’ Bill made the 
street resound with ‘A fine 
night. A_ beautiful night. It 
halways is a beautiful night, more 
or less, praise the Lord! It 
cheers ’em up a bit,”’ he remarked 
to Hugh in a lower tone. ‘‘ They 
calls me the Bellower quite friend- 
ly like. I’m Lieutenant William 
Popkins in the Army; but there 
ain’t no pride about me, sir. I 
likes plain Bill, or Bellowin’ Bill, 


just as well.” 

Hugh admitted to himself that, 
if he lived in the neighbourhood, 
he might be less indulgent to this 
trumpet-tongued prophet of op- 


timism by night. ‘‘So you never 
take anything to .keep up- your 
spirits now, do you?’’ he observed, 
by way of keeping Bill down to 
conversational topics. 

‘*Never, though I was a oner 
once. Never a drop. Nothink 
but the love of the Lord Jesus. 
Nothink like that to keep up the 
spirits: Not that I’m haverse to 
it hon principle. But I don’t 
want it.’’ 

‘‘Wine was given to make 
glad the heart of man,’’ suggested 
Hugh. 

‘‘Yes, and beer, and gin, and 
rum, and whisky,’’ said he, repeat- 
ing the names with a gusto that 
made Hugh think him in danger 
of a relapse. ‘‘But I don’t want 
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’em. I’m better without ’em. I’m 
as merry as a cricket, morning, 
noon, and night.’”’ And he cut q 
caper to show how high his spirits 
ran. 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Hugh, with a 
wicked desire to see whether he 
could damp the ardour of his com- 
panion, ‘‘ you had better make the 
most of your time, for there is not 
much more left.” 

‘¢ As ’ow?”’ 

«¢ A comet has just been sighted 
that is bound to burn up the 
earth. We have only a few weeks 
more before us at the most.’’ 

But, ‘* Let it come!”’ cried the 
unquenchable Bill. ‘* What if it 
doescome? I don’t mind. I'll be 
‘appy to the last,—’appy and 
merry, praise the Lord! And 
then, may’ap, the angels will come 
for us in chariots or somethink, 
and we'll be ’appy and merry for 
ever and ever, Amen. But ’ush!” 
he said, suddenly stopping and 
taking Hugh by the arm. 

Hugh and he were walking for- 
ward at a brisk pace, and in the 
dusk in front of them was a man 
in the garb.of a Roman Catholic 
priest, whom’ they were rapidly 
overtaking. 

‘*’Ush!’’ said Bellowin’ Bill. 
Then, putting his hand to his 
mouth to serve as a funnel, he 
shouted with all his might, ‘¢ Jesus 
Christ !”’ 

The priest was apparently accus- 
tomed to the salutation, for he 
pursued his way without so much 
as turning his head. 

«¢ Jesus Christ! ’’ bellowed Bill 
again, still louder. 

A third time he repeated the 
shout, with the same absence of 
effect. Then turning to Hugh 
with an air of surprise, he said, 
‘¢ Blowed if it ain’t enough to tum 
a bloke agin religion !”’ 

‘‘Why, what is the matter?” 
asked Hugh. 
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‘«Didn’t you see?”’ returned the 

Bellower, in a tone of great sur- 
rise. ‘*’E didn’t bow ’is ’ead. 
Was that like a Christian? I tell 
ou it was not. You just watch 
him. I'll give him another 
chance.”’ 

But Hugh checked the dis- 
respectful ruffian. ‘‘No, no; Iam 
quite satisfied. If you do it again, 
I must say good night to you.” 

“All right, sir. So long as 
you're satisfied, I am. But here 
we are at the barracks. You come 
with me, and I will show you what 
a night-watch is—a night-watch of 
true Christians, all ’appy and merry 
like myself. They’re all truly ’appy, 
sir: no fear. You come in.”’ 

The barracks stood back a little 
way from the street, within a rail- 
ing, and the sound of a hymn 
came from the interior. The lieu- 
tenant, rapid in his movements, 
hurried his new-found friend in, 
and up through a rather sparse 
audience, towards a platform at 
the other end. Hugh, fearing that 
he was about to be exhibited as a 
convert, tried to stop his impetu- 
ous conductor, and explain that he 
would rather wait in the body of 
the hall. But Lieutenant Popkins 
was too intent on pushing forward 
to listen to him; and when they 
were within a few yards of the 
platform, Hugh dropped into a seat 
and let him pursue his way alone. 
The lieutenant did not return for 
him, but proceeded at once to give 
him a specimen of his position in 
the army. He whispered to an- 
other officer on the platform, who 
was leading the hymn, and dashing 
to the front at the conclusion of 
the verse, held up his arms as a 
signal to stop, and after leading a 
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volley of Amens, raised his voice 
to its full pitch, and said— 

‘¢ Fellow-soldiers, ’appy soldiers 
[here the speaker was stopped by 
loud cries of ‘‘ Praise the Lord ! ’’]. 
Yes, you are ’appy now; but I am 
going to try your souls. As I was 
coming here to-night, I met a man, 
and what do you think he told me? 
Why, he told me that the end of 
the world was coming. And com- 
ing when, fellow-soldiers? Why, 
next week—next blessed week! 
And what did I say to him, my 
friends? WasI frightened? Was 
I dismayed? Was my ’eart cast 
down within me? _ [Confused 
cries of ‘‘No, no!”’ ‘*Amen!” 
‘¢ Halleluiah !’’ &c., through which 
Bill thundered—] Not a bit of it. 
I said, ‘Let it come!’ That is 
what I said. SaysI, ‘ Let it come ;’ 
and I have brought him here to- 
night to let him see that we all 
of us say, ‘Let it come!’ [Loud 
shouts of ‘ Let it come!’ and other 
cries.] Yes, we are ready. We 
are prepared. We are not afraid. 
Let it come! It is a comet what 
is coming, to try our faith. Three 
cheers for the comet! Let it come! 
We are ready.”’ 

There was a babel of triumphant 
shouts for two or three minutes, 
and then the hymn was resumed. 
Bill detected Hugh where he had 
taken refuge among the audience, 
and rejoined him. 

‘“‘I told you so,” he cried. ‘“That’s 
true ’appiness. Nothing makes us 
afraid. All ’appy as sand-boys, 
even with a comet blazing over our 
’eads. Pull the devil’s kingdom 
down. That’s the way to do it. 
You come here next Sunday, and 
you'll see something like an engage- 
ment with the enemy.” 
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** We are so made that the crime of one man is but the malady of another.” 
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MADAME LA MARQUISE DE St 
OMER. 
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FPeriod—Louis Quatorze. 
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smith of Paris). 

ANDRE (Ais Apprentice). 

NICOLAS HUMPHREY. 

M. DE FARAS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—A street in Paris, with DANIEL FOSQUE’S house on the right 
and a monument in the middle of the roadway, obstructing further . 
view up the street. The monument has statues in niches round it, 
about three feet from the ground. ; 


ANDRE is discovered standing about gossiping with neighbours as 
NICOLAS HUMPHREY,aad M. DE FARAS entéer. 


Humphrey. You are the very De Far. Well, but first tell me — 


man I wanted to meet. 

De Faras. ‘Then it is well met 
indeed, for if I can put Nicolas 
Humphrey under an obligation I 
shall be a happy man. What can 
I do for you? 

Hum. 1 met last night at the 
reception a certain lady (whose 
name, my dear Faras, I am not 
going to tell you, so don’t get 
curious), and this morning I am 
filled with the desire to present 
her with some token that shall 
fitly represent the depth of the 
impression that she has made upon 
my poor English heart. And it is 
here that I want your assistance ; 
for though I contemplate staying 
some time now, I have, as you 
know, never been long in Paris 
before. You must therefore take 
me at once where I may best pur- 
chase what I want. Come, lead 
on! 


what shape the token is to take? 
Is it to be an elephant, a monkey, 
or a jewel ? 

Hum. A jewel it must be, Faras, 
of great worth; and not only a 
jewel—for a mere stone is a mere 
stone—it must have a setting of 
exquisite beauty and rare work- 
manship such as shall balance the 
value of the gem. 

De Far. Take my advice and 
get an elephant; it will be safer 
just now. 

Hum. Too large, I am afraid, to 


go into the pocket, and therefore 


not so safe. 
(De Faras comes closer to Hum- 
PHREY and lowers his voice.) 
De Far. It is very fortunate I 
met you. 
Hum. 
De Far. 


What do you mean? 
Come a little further 

this way, as we happen to be out- 

side the house of Daniel Fosqué, 





1 This play was suggested to me by an old German story of a goldsmith who 
murdered his customers to get back his work sold to them. A¢ was mo¢ a mono- 


maniac. 
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the greatest jeweller in Paris, and 


what I have to tell you is a matter. 


we don’t talk about loud in the 
streets. (They move to the side.) 

Hum. What is it? 

De Far. Have you not heard 
in England of ‘‘ The Invisible of 
Paris”? 

Hum. ‘‘The Invisible?’’ no, in- 
deed ! 

De Far. Many years ago he 
came upon us, murdering M. de 
Seville on his way home from the 
palace and disappearing with the 
jewels he carried; then followed 
the Comte de Salle, and a fatal list 
has succeeded ; and only last night 
a gentleman rushed into the hall 
of the Marquise de St Omer, as 
she was alighting from her chair, 
having escaped with his life by 
wearing a coat of mail. 

Hum. But why should you credit 
one villain with all these deaths? 

De Far. Because the same stab- 
thrust, leaving the same awful 
wound, is found in the left side of 
every victim alike. 

Hum. Ay, that does seem like 
one man’s work; and you call him 
‘“‘The Invisible’? ? 

De Far. Yes; for several times 
he has killed a man close to some 
of the night-watch, who declare 
solemnly that when they chase 
him he makes with the utmost 
speed for this part of the city, and 
actually, when they are close upon 
him, disappears under their eyes. 


Enter M. Sarcrats, the Chief of 
the Police. 


Sar. Ah, M. de Faras. Have 
you seen Madame de St Omer this 
morning? 

De Far. Yes; I met her leaving 
her house. 

Sar. Is the report true? 

De Far. Quite. 

Sar. Who was the gentleman? 
Did she tell you? 

De Far. She is quite ignorant of 
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that. She told me that she was in 
her hall, and the servants were 
just shutting the door, when the 
man dashed in, and in breathless 
agitation explained that he had 
been attacked and had fled for his 
life till chance brought him to her 
door. 

Sar. But did she not ask him 
his name? 

De Far. No. She let him out 
at the back of the house; and he 
implored her, as she had saved his 
life, to accept the jewels he still 
had with him, and for which, no 
doubt, he had been attacked. 

Sar. Then she has the jewels! 

De Far. No doubt. 

Sar. Ah, I will go and see her. 
The jewels will, at any rate, give 
us the gentleman’s name, and he 
may help us to identify this—mur- 
derer. He is the first who has 
looked him in the face and lived. 

De Far. Is it a secret how the 
jewels will tell you their owner’s 
name? For I can’t fathom it. 

Sar. Very simple. The jewels 
by their setting and marks will 
tell me whose workmanship they 
are, and the man who made them 
will tell me to whom he sold them. 

[ £xit SaRGRAIS. 

De Far. 1 never thought of that. 
He is quite right. (70 HUMPHREY. ) 
Now, are you still bent on carrying 
priceless gems about the streets of 
Paris? 

Hum. (laughs heartily). 


Why, 
my dear De Faras, if it is danger. 
ous, so much the better, for it will 
add to the value of the gift. 
De Far. Well! (Shrugs his shout- 
ders.) When will you see her? 
Hum. To-night, this very night. 


De Far. (points to Fosqut’s 
house). There lives the greatest 
jeweller in France, and, for all I 
know, in the world; but, before 
you go in, tell me where you have 
appointed to meet this lady of 
yours. Then I will after Sargrais 
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and tell him to have the watch on 
the alert in the neighbourhood. It 
is a precaution worth taking—in- 
deed it is. 

Hum. Oh, well, if you must 
know, it is in this very street at 
the house of a kinswoman of hers 
up there, beyond the monument, 
about fifty yards. 

De Far. Good! Farewell till 
to-morrow. [Z#xit DE Faras. 

Hum. He’s a good fellow, but 
what a fuss about nothing! (Zo 
ANDRE.) Ho, fellow! is your 
master within? 

And. No, sir; he has been away 
now some two hours, but he will 
be back ere the day is much older. 

Hum. But can you not strike a 
bargain for him? 

And. 1! Isell his work? Why, 
sir, it will take you a long day to get 
him to sell you any of it himself. 
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Hum. Indeed! Is not the mak. 
ing and selling of jewellery his 
business and occupation? 

And. His business, sir, is with- 
out doubt the making of jewel- 
lery; but, next to that, his chief. 
est occupation is the avoiding of 
selling it. 

Hum. In truth a most uncom- 
mon occupation for a goldsmith. 

And. My master, sir, is not a 
common goldsmith. He loves his 
workmanship more than money, 
and his craft more than profit. 

Hum. A very artist. 

And. The greatest in France, 
sir—without a rival. 

Hum. Well, will you tell him 
that I shall visit him as the day 
wanes, desiring to purchase his 
work ? 

And. I will tell him so, sir. 

[£x:t Humpnrety, 


ScENE I].—DanieEt Fosqut’s workshop, an old panelled room with turn 


ing-lathes, vices, tron chests, & c. 


DaNnIEL Fosquké, ANDRE his ap- 


prentice, and STEPHANIE his daughter, discovered ; the first two are 
working at the back, and STEPHANIE ts spinning by the fire. 


And. Master, let me take a turn 
at that chasing. I am sure you 
must be very tired. 

Fos. They must be hungry who 
cannot work. Have you ever heard 
me say I was tired? 

And. You never complain, sir, 
of anything except parting with 
your workmanship; but I am sure 
you are often weary, though you 
say nothing of it. 

Steph. Dear father, let André do 
it; you know you work more hours 
than are good for you. 

Fos. My child, life is a long, 
low corridor, wherein if a man bow 
not his neck he may bruise his 
forehead. Labour is a blessing 
within all men’s reach, and to the 
wicked it is their only comforter, 
in that it banishes memory. 


Steph. But, father, you are not 
at all wicked. 

Fos. Am I not? (Zhey go on 
working; presently he continues 
musingly.) After all, there is one 
thing even worse than a wicked 
man, and that is a wicked book. 

And. How so, sir? A wicked 
man cannot but do more evil than 
a wicked book, which may often 
rot unread. 

Fos. Ay, it may rot, even a 
the wicked man rots at last; but 
a wicked book, André, can never 
repent. Now even I may one 
day repent, and herein am I-better 
than a wicked book. 

(ANDRE comes down near STE 
PHANIE fo get an implement from 
a shelf.) 


STEPH. (aside to ANDRE). It is 
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one of his. melancholy fits, André ; 
some of them must have been try- 
ing to get from him the work they 
have ordered. 

And. (aside to her). There are a 
great quantity of beautiful things 
in the chest there quite finished, 
and no doubt the great gentlemen 
and ladies are importunate to have 
them. ‘ 

Fos. What are you whispering 
about? Ay, ay, billing and coo- 
ing, cooing and billing. Daughter, 
is he eloquent? 

Steph. Well, sir, I think his 
words are always chosen with” dis- 
cretion. 

Fos. Knavery, starvation, ro 
love give men persuasive tongues ; 


but I am ready to believe that - 


André is beholden to the last only. 
Man is fire, woman straw, and the 
devil comes and sets them in a 
blaze. 

And. With all respect I will not 
allow that the devil has anything 
to do with my desire to marry 
Stephanie. 

Fos. Go to! goto! Yound men 
always think old men fools, but 
old men know well enough who 
wears the cap and bells. 

And. If I might venture, sir, I 
would submit that when age scorns 
youth merely because it is young, it 
is rather making too much of death. 

Fos. A man cannot make too 
much of death, whether he be old 
or young. For Death with’ his 
brother Sleep are your poor man’s 
only friends; one helps him to for- 
get life, the other to leave it. But 
as to this question of wedlock, 
Master André, this much I will 
grant you, that he who marries 
does. well 

And. Ay, truly. 

Fos. But he who marries not 
does better. Therefore, thou wilt 
not yet marry my daughter. 


Enter the MarquisE DE St OER. 
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Mar. Good day, worthy Master 
Fosqué—good day. 

Fos. There are no good days, 
madam; to me all are evil, evil 
days. Do not, therefore, come 
hither to make them worse by 
wanting to take away any of my 
work with you. For you shall 
have none of it, none of it. 

Mar. No, I have not come to 
rob you of any of your treasures 
to-day, though you know how long 
I have envied you that exquisite 
gold dish up there. 

Fos. (taking it down). Ah, look 
well at it, madam. I will let you 
see it as you do not wish to take 
it from me. André, how long did 
this take me? 

And. It must have been at least 
twenty weeks. 

Steph. More even than that, I 
think. 

Fos. Ay, more, more. 

Mar. It is wonderfully finished. 
He must have been a perfect mas- 
ter who taught you your marvel- 
lous skill. What was his name? 

Fos. Satan, madam, and I have’ 
never seen a worker-in gold and 
silver to equal him. 

Mar. (laughing, takes the jewels 
Jrom her pocket). Did you or he 
make these, then? 

Fos. (seizes the work in a trans- 
port). Ah! Give it me! give it me! 

He hurries up with the jewels 
and puts them away and brings 
down a bag of money which he puts 
down with a bang on the table, then 
he walks about rubbing his hands 
together with apparent glee. 

Mar. They are your work then, 
Fosqué! (He takes no notice, goes on 
walking. To ANDRE.) They are his 
work? 

And. Yes, madam, I remember 
them. 

Fos. Oh yes, they are mine, they 
are mine. Fool that I was to let 
them go; but I have got them safe 
back now. 
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Mar. 
them? 

Fos. (stops in front of her and 
says slowly). The man took them 
from me and gave them to you; 
how, then, do you not know him as 
well as I? Ah! I forgot, he per- 
haps gave them to you in the dark. 
His name was the Comte de Val- 
lette. Give him his money back. 
I keep the jewels. 

Mar. 1 will do so. I have no 
doubt the arrangement will please 
him, for your jewels brought ‘‘ the 
Invisible’’ upon him last night. 

Fos. Indeed! Then he’s gone to 
grass with his teeth upwards. 

Mar. (to the others). What does 
he mean. 

And. Methinks, madam, he means 

that the man is buried. 
' Mar. If you mean, sir, that the 
Comte was killed, you are fortu- 
nately mistaken ; for being a player 
for high stakes, and therefore often 
abroad at night with large sums 
upon him, he told me he had of 
late worn a coat of mail under his 
tunic, so that the bloodthirsty 
fiend only blunted his dagger. He 
ran for his life, and escaped with- 
out a scratch. 

Fos. I am glad of it. 
mail, you say? 

Mar. So he told me himself. 

Fos. Just so. A coat of mail— 
most fortunate. 

Mar. It was indeed. For my 
part, were I a gallant I would not 
walk abroad at night, not even at 
the bidding of the most beautiful 
woman in France. 

Fos. Many men, madam, would 
be cowards if they had courage 
enough. He is probably as much 
in want of courage as money. 

Mar. 1 don’t suppose he is in 
want of money. 

Fos. 1 thought you said he gam- 
bled for high stakes. 

Mar. 1 understood him to say 
that he did. 


To whom did you sell 


A coat of 
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Fos. Then must the gentleman, 
be very poor. 

Mar. Poor? You mean rich, 

Fos. Poor, madam, poor. The 
richest cannot desire to lose, and 
only the indigent can desire to live 
on their friends and companions, 
Therefore, as I have said, if the 
man be a gambler, he must be 
very poor.» 

Mar. Well, I never heard such 
a view of gambling before ! 

Fos. Very like. (He goes to the 
working bench and sits down to 
work.) 

Mar. May I ask you one ques- 
tion, Fosqué, before 1 go? (Fosque 
looks at her vacantly and nods.) 
How is it that this horrible mur- 
derer attacks only those who have 
your jewellery upon them? 

Fos. Is it so? Is there such 
taste in the rogue? 

Mar. So M. Sargrais told me. 

fos. Did he? Ah, your accom- 
plished thief is a connoisseur; he’ 
will not kill a man for a metal 
button. 

Mar. But how does he know who 
carries your work? For it seems 
aman may carry a doublet full of 
other goldsmiths’ jewels through 
the streets and never be discovered 
or molested. 

fos. Young men are braggarts. 
All Paris knows when one of them 
has got a thing from me. 

Mar. That, I think, will not 
always account for it. 

Fos. (rising and moving towards 
the door). No? Then ask the 
gentleman in black; the matter 
lies in his particular province. | 

Mar. What! your old master? 

Fos. Even he. I have heard 
that he never denies a woman 
anything. 

Mar. But where shall 1 find 
him, Fosqué? 

Fos. Do you live in Paris, ma- 
dam, and not know that he may 
be met in every street? 





 1885.J 
(Opens the door for her to go 


out.) 

Mar. (to herself). It’s clear I 
can’t get anything more out of 
him, so I suppose I had better go. 

Fos. (bowing low). Youwill not, 
madam, have to walk far. 

[Zxit Marquise. ANDRE cooks 

out of the window. | 

And. Sir, I forgot to tell you 
that an Englishman came here this 
morning when you were out, and 
said he would return, but I told 
him you would sell him nothing. 

Fos. You told him the truth. 

And. 1 am afraid he didn’t be- 
lieve me, for I see he has come. 

Fos. He may come, if he is so 
eager to waste his time. 


Enter HUMPHREY. FosQuk comes 
forward and bows to him. 


Hum. Good morrow, Fosqué. I 
have come, as no doubt your ap- 
prentice has told you, to look at 
your work. 

Fos. Only to look at it? 

Hum. Well; sir, I have heard 
your name spoken of in England 
as being the greatest master of 
your craft in Europe, and being in 
Paris 1 thought you would perhaps 
permit me to see some of your re- 
nowned handiwork. 

Fos. Ah, do they say that of 
me in England? Of the justice 
of such judgment, sir, I canndt 
speak; there may be others better 
‘skilled than I, for I am old now, 
and my hands are not what they 
were; but in the love of my art I 
will yield to no man. I have risen 
early and toiled late all the days of 
my life, that I might at the last 
achieve something worthy of that 
art. The road to perfect skill in 
anything is steep and full of stones. 
I have not attained it yet, and 
cannot now live to do so; but, sir, 
Ihave attained to this, that I love 
my craft and my work better than 
my life. Iam not aman of many 
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words, therefore look at my work 
and depart. 

(He fetches various pieces of work 
and lays them before HUMPHREY ; 
lastly, the jewels left by the Mar- 
QUISE. ) 

Hum. Ah, these are indeed ex- 
quisite! At what price would you 
fix these were you ever to part 
with them? 

fos. I shall not part with them. 
They are worth five hundred louis 
d’ors. 

Hum. Would you not let me 
purchase them that I might take 
them to England, and show them 
in my country how just is your 
fame? 

Fos. No, sir; I would never let 
them leave France. 

Hum. Well, then, you shall be 
satisfied in that; for if you will let 
me have them, I will, this night, 
give them to the fairest lady in 
Paris. 

Fos. What is the lady’s name? 

Hum. Nay, nay, my worthy 
Fosqué, that is sacred. 

Fos. Where does she live? 

Hum. You would not know the 
street were I to tell you its name, 
for it is at the other end of Paris. 
Rest assured, the necklace will 
reach her safe enough, if only you 
give it tome. Come, good Fosqué, 
you will let me take it? 

Fos. If I give it to you, will you 
keep it safe? 

Hum. Safe! 
you mean? 

Fos. I have been told there is a 
nimble fellow abroad in the streets, 
who takes my work from drunken 
fools o’ nights. Beware of him! 

Hum. 1 will; do but give me the 
jewels, I will be very sure not to 
lose them. 

Fos. He is lean, very lean, and 
terribly swift—in the feet. 

Hum. 1s he, indeed? And who 
do you think this supple fellow 
is? 


how? What do 
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Fos. Ah, ah! his name is Death! 
(Humpurey starts.) But, noble sir, 
let not this dash you. For if you 
must have the jewels, why you 
must have them; you must forgive 
an old man who loves his craft 
better than his own life, and one 
piece of his handiwork better than 
yours—— 

Hum. But what has this to do 
with sudden deaths? 

Fos. Death, I take it, is always 
sudden to the unprepared. Are 
you thus? 

Hum. Indeed I am, as I fear 
most of us are. 

Fos. Ah, then you had _ best 
leave this necklace with me another 
month. I have thought me of a 
perfection that might even yet be 
wrought upon it. 

Hum. Do you think it might be 
improved ? 

Fos. Ay, all things can be im- 
proved except God. 


Hlum. Let me see it. (Takes it 


and gets nearer the door.) Nay, it 


is indeed perfection already, good 
Fosqué, and here is more than the 
value you set upon it. (Gets to the 
door.) 

Fos. Ah, give it me back! 

Hum. Nay, nay, I cannot. 

HumMPHREY ¢hrows his purse on 
to the table and exit; Fosqut hurries 
out after him.) 

And. That was very sharp of 
the Englisman, was it not? I 
never thought he would get his 
necklace ‘to-day. 

Steph. 1 wonder he took it. I 
was quite frightened at what father 
said about the murders. 

And. But, you see, the English- 
man was still more frightened of 
visiting his mistress empty-handed, 
who, by the way (Fosquk opens the 
door alittle way and listens), does not 
live, as he said, at the other end of 
Paris, but in this very street, a few 
doors up, beyond the monument; 
for I heard him tell his friend so 
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this morning when they were ‘talk- 
ing in the street outside. 

(Fosqut (shuts the door ning 

Steph. Well, then, he kept his 
secret very well, for I quite be- 
lieved him. 

And. 1 shall slip out to-night, 
and watch outside the house where 
she lives, and you must let me in 
when I come back. 

Steph. What do you mean? 
What for? 

And. This invisible fellow al- 
ways attacks his victims near their 
mistresses’ houses; and if the Eng- 
lishman is attacked, I will see 
whether I can’t help him to get 
the best of it. He would be my 
sworn friend for ever. Besides, it 
would be a real adventure, which 
of all things is what I like. 

Steph. Oh, but I hate adven- 
tures, André, and I shan’t let you 
go. Supposing they attacked you, 
what should I do? 

And. Oh, you may be quite sure 
they won’t touch me. I am not 
worth killing. 

Steph. But you know you are 
worth more than killing to me; 
you are worth—what do you 
think? 

And. Tell me. 

Steph. Well, I was going to say 
I might possibly think you were 
worth living for. But I would not 
make you vain, André; for then, 
you see, your value would go down 
again. 

And. Well, if I am worth living 
for, you are beyond all possibility 
of doubt worth living and dying 
for. 

Steph. Then it is clear we are 
both most valuable persons, at any 
rate to each other. 

And. So much so, that we a 
each become the veriest beggar if 
we lost the other. 

Steph. Therefore we must never 
lose each other. 

And. And never part! 
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Steph. Never! 

And. A bargain! 

Steph. A bargain. 

And. Good! Let’s seal it. (He 
hisses her.) : 

Steph. (going to the table.) 1 won- 
der how much more he has paid 
than he need. Shall we peep into 
the bag? Undo the strings, André. 

(ANDRE unties the strings, and 
they look in with their heads to- 
gether. Re-enter Fosqut.) 

Fos. What are you doing? Does 
the sight of gold tickle your greedy 
eyeballs? Then make haste and 
get blind! Do your fingers love 
to paddle with money? Go and 
ask God to strike you paralytic ! 

And. Oh, my good master, no 
such avarice was in my thoughts! 

Steph. Indeed, sir, André is no 
miser, he is a liberal to a fault; 
it were better if he loved money 
more than he does. 

Fos. (walking up and down). 
To think that I should have been 
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befooled like this! Oh, André, 
André! why did you let him take 
it from me? What do I care for 
his wretched money-bags! Ah! it 
drives me—God knows where! I 
must have it back, I will have it 
back! I say, I will have it back! 

Steph. But, dear father, he has 
paid you more than you asked. 

Fos. Bah! Money! money! I 
want no money! He is rich who 
has enough, and he has enough 
who need neither borrow nor flat- 
ter. ‘‘Enough”’ carries us through 
the world; but if we get more than 
enough, we must carry #¢ through 
the world, a millstone round our 
throats. Where is the use of» 
hoarding? Money isa mere man- 
ure ; to be useful it must be spread 
out. I wanted not his filthy 
money, and he has stolen my 
work! I tell you he has stolen it, 
and I will have it back ! 

He stands haggard and wild- 
looking as the curtain descends. 


ACT II. 


SCENE 1.— The street outside DANIEL Fosqut’s house. 


NiGHt.—Znter SARGRAIS. 


Sar. Everything seems very 


quiet to-night. The watch should 
pass along here directly, so I'll 
wait for them. (Walks up and 
down.) It is very chilly; it will 
be almost a frost before morn- 
ing. I must catch this fellow; 
my reputation is staked upon it. 
(Enter several Watchmen.) Well 
met. Have you met any villain 
abroad ? 

1st Watch. Nay, God bethanked, 
we have met neither ghost nor 
devil to-night! 

Sar. You need not search for 
ghosts; it is villanous flesh and 
blood we want. 

2d Watch. It’s ugly work, sir, 
chasing apparitions. 
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1st Watch. Indeed, sir, it is no 
flesh and blood we are after, else 
were we all as valiant as Co- 
lumbus. 

3@ Watch. It is only dead men 
that can run upon the air with- 
out touching the ground, and go 
through solid walls ! 

Sar. Dead men! 
mean ? 

2d Watch. Ay, it is a dead man, 
for some have heard its bones 
rattle as it runs! 

1s¢ Watch. And one of the watch, 
sir, in the next guartier swore 
to me that once, as he pursued 
it, the thing turned its head, and 
he perceived, in the moonlight, 
that it had not eyes in the ghastly 
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sockets, and no flesh over the grin- 
ning teeth ! 

Sar. Nonsense! nonsense ! 

1st Watch. Ah! what was that? 

(They listen. Fosqut laughs 
under the stage.) 

Sar. It is some revellers return- 
ing from a banquet. 

1st Watch. Ay, doubtless ! Come 
along, comrades, we’ll go and guard 
them home ! 

(Exeunt the Watchmen, hur- 
riedly, huddling close together.) 

Sar. Truth is truth, and I like 
not this business. Eugh! I sup- 
pose it is the cold, but my skin 
creeps. It cannot be denied that 
in this very street, indeed some- 
where near this very spot, I my- 


self have seen the thing disap- - 


pear under my own eyes. How 
can flesh and blood disappear? 
Fosqueé /aughs underneath.) Ah, 

od help me! What was that! 
I cannot face the immortal! I 
will after them, and walk no more 
alone to-night. [Runs out. 

The moon comes out and shines 
on the monument; one of the statues 
silently turns on its pedestal, and 
Fosqut, white and wild-looking, 
appears from behind it; he looks 
cautiously round and leaps nimbly 
down. 

Fos. Belshazzar was no coward, 
and the words on the wall did not 
frighten him; why, then, did he 
tremble? Because the hand that 
wrote belonged toan invisible body ; 
and thus we see that he who would 
face a thousand natural deaths runs 
away before a laugh from an unseen 
throat! We sleep-walkers fright- 
en honest wakeful souls out of all 
knowledge of themselvcs—do we 
not, Daniel? Ha, ha! do we not? 
The night is cold, but very quiet 
—quiet and cold as a nun at her 
prayers. See how the houses sleep 
in the moon, their eyelids shut and 
their gabled brows frowning above ! 
They have slept a long, long time, 


while we pass to and fro within, _ 


being their melancholy dreams. 


Listen! They are speaking to me, 


‘¢ Daniel Fosqué,’’ they whisper to 
me—‘‘ Daniel Fosqué, wake us not, 
wake us not.’ Nay, then, I will 
tread softly. I will not wake you, 
ye sad, dark habitations, that cover 
up so much skep, so much weari- 
ness, so much despair, so much 
death. Ah, listen! they are whis- 
pering to me again. ‘‘ What do 
you here, Daniel Fosqué? what.do 
you here?’’ Ah, what? True, my 
jewels. (He goes suddenly striding 
up and out past the monument, say- 
ing) Ay, ay, ay, ay, my jewels, 
my jewels! [ Exit. 

( The door of FosQukt’ shouse opens, 
and ANDRE and STEPHANIE enter.) 

And. What a _ lovely night! 
Upon my word, it’s enough to turn 
a burglar into a poet, right off ! 

Steph. Oh! but you will take 
care of yourself, wont you, André? 
You are sure you have nothing 
about you to tempt the robbers? 
Do look once again in a// your 
pockets before you start. 

And. Start? Why, you talk as 
ifJ were going a journey to Jeru- 
salem, when I am only going ten 
doors up the street. Now go in 
and shut the door, and when I 
give three raps you wili know | 
have come back. 

Steph. Whatever you do, don’t 
knock too hard, or you may wake 
father up, and he would be very 
angry with your going out at this 
time of night ; you know he would. 
Oh, do give it up! 

And. Run along—here’s some- 
body coming. (/xit STEPHANIE.) 
This is most romantic! I’d give 
anything to have a good run after 
this invisible gentleman. I’m not 
much of a believer in your common 
cutpurse turning himself, whiff! 
into a smell of brimstone in the 
middle of the street. Ah! I must 
hide myself. 
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(He goes into the shadow of a door- 
way. enter HUMPHREY, humming 
to himself.) 

Hum. I am afraid, like all true 
lovers, I have outrun time; and the 
moon, that loves all lovérs, will 
show me whether I have or not. 
(Looks at his watch.) Yes, 1 am, 
indeed, too early. So I will tarry 
amoment or two. Let me see,— 
yes, it is so—this is Fosqué’s house. 
I like not that old man, and I will 
buy no more of him. He hath a 
most evil eye, and most assuredly 
I believe he would this morning 
have liked to kill me, for merely 
desiring to have what I paid for. 
Ha, ha! I had to be pretty active 
to get away from him, for he was 
almost too quick for me; I never 
thought his old bones could move 
so fast. He is, no doubt, sleeping 
off his choler comfortably enough 
in there now. But I am getting 


too cold to wait any longer, so, 
early or not, I will on to my warm- 
er destination. (Goes up and out.) 


And. Poor, dear man! Fancy 
his thinking that old Daniel Fosqué 
wanted to kill him or anybody 
else! I am afraid I am not in for 
an adventure /o-night ; the place is 
as quiet and empty as a graveyard, 
but I may as well track him safely 
down to his fair haven. 

(Goes up and out; a moment's 
pause ; then a very short scuffle is 
heard, a heavy fall and a groan; 
then ANDRE’S voice, loudly.) 

And. (without). Ah, you wretch- 
ed coward! Strike a man from 
behind! By God’s help you shall 
not escape ! 

Enter Fosqut, running, pursued 
by ANDRE. ANDRE catches and 
Struggles with himin a dark corner. 


And. Infernal, dastardly, mur- 
derous hound! ‘Turn yourself into 
brimstone now, if you can! An 
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honest man has got you by the 
throat this time, and so sure as the 
stars are above us, you have dorfe 
your last murder! Come out into 
the moonlight, and let me look at 
your damned visage! “Come out, I 
say! (ANDRE drags him into the 
moonlight. They stand and look at 
each other. FosQué grins ; ANDRE 
gasps, and steps back. FosQut im- 
mediately runs up ; ANDRE, recover- 
ing, at once gives chase. FosQut 
runs once round the monument, 
and jumps up. The statue turns, 
and he is gone in an instant. 
ANDRE, following him round the 
monument, comes running down 
and finds FosQut dissappeared. He 
stands bewildered.) Merciful hea- 
vens ! he has vanished! (He runs 
to the door and gives three tremen- 
dous knocks.) Stephanie! Steph- 
anie! open quickly, for the love 
of God! (STEPHANIE undars the 
door, and appears on the threshold.) 
Quick ! for your life! run and see 
if your father is in his room! 

Steph. What do you mean? Of 
course he is in his room, and for 
pity’s sake don’t rouse him with 
this noise. 

And. Nay, then, I will go and 
see if he is there myself ! 

(Fosque appears in the doorway 
in a long cloak.) 

Fos. Who is this brawler? 
Stephanie, begone! (STEPHANIE 
goes into the house.) Who are you, 
I say? (Holds his lantern to his 
face.) Ha, ha! my own appren- 
tice! Idid not know you walked 
the streets in the dead of night, 
sirrah. Get you in and disturb not 
my house again—get you in; do 
you hear? 

And. My heart will stop. O 
God, grant that this is a dream ! 

[ANDRE goes into the house. 

Fos. Ay, it is a dream, for all 

things are a dream! 
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Scene II.—Daniet Fosqut’s workshop. Fosqut and ANDRE are djs. 
covered silently at work, STEPHANIE with her needlework by the 
They remain silent a few moments, then— 


fire. 


fos. André. 

And. Sir? 

Fos. Have you ever known a 
madman ? 

And. 1 do not think, sir, that I 
ever have. (Zhey go on working.) 

Fos. Is madness, think you, a 
crime ? 

And. 1 believe, sir, it is more 
often a punishment for crime done 
by the madman himself or by his 
parents. 

Fos. I had none—that is, I have 
never heard of them. Have you 
put my mark on that plate? Let 
me look at it. Good—very good! 
You are a cunning craftsman. Do 
you desire to wed my daughter? 

And. (hesitating). 1 did once. 

Fos. How now? What do you 
mean? Do you not love her still ? 

And. Ay, God knows I love 
her ! 

Fos. Good. She may one day 
lose her father; will you then 
stand between her and the world, 
and guard her from the taunts of 
men? (STEPHANIE rises and goes 
to him.) Will you defend her in 
that dark hour? 

And. 1 will—with my life! 

Fos. Then thou shalt have her. 

(He leads STEPHANIE ¢o ANDRE, 
who folds her in his arms.) 

Fos. (sitting down). Noman can 
tell the weight of another’s bur- 
den. 

Steph. Dear, dear father (she 
sits at his feet), what burden can 
you have that even I, humble as I 
am, would not willingly share with 
you ? you, whose only sin, if it be 
asin, is a too great pride and love 
of your work. 

#os. Sin! what is sin? Is it 
not a thing that the physician 
would often better cure than the 
divine ? 


And. That is a strange doc- 
trine. 

Fos. Not at all. We are go 
made that the crime of one man js 
but the malady of another. 

And. Humph! And thus mur- 
der is a mere disease. 

(A pause. Fosqut looks stead. 
ly at ANDRE, who goes on working.) 

Fos. Leave us a moment, Steph- 
anie. [ £xc¢t STEPHANIE, 

Fos. Well? 

And. If you wish me to speak 
on this subject, sir, I must say that 
I cannot regard a murderer as an 
invalid to be pitied and physicked. 

Fos. Was your father a drunk- 
ard? 

And. No, indeed! 

Fos. Then being ignorant of the 
craving of the drunkard’s son, 
judge him not! Had you that 
craving, you might perchance drink 
as deep as he. You started in the 
race unequal, and who knows 
whether he may not have gained 
on you? Do you blame the oak 
for being stunted that is planted 
on a rock? 

Aud. No; I blame the husband- 
man that planted it there. 

Fos. But what if the husband- 
man be God? It will take an- 
other world to cancel the inequali- 
ties of this one, if justice be nota 
figment. Therefore, my worthy 
apprentice, till you get into that 
other world remember that you 
see and understand all things only 
partially. No man will ever see 
the other face of the moon till, 
having climbed heaven, he looks 
back. 

(They go on working a few 
minutes in silence.) 

And. Master, will you hear 4 
dream I had last night? 

Fos. (slowly). Ay. 
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And. MethoughtI saw you mur- 
der the Englishman who took away 
that necklace. 

FosQut does not answer.) 

And. (continues). The moon was 
very bright, and I distinctly saw 
your features. 

Fos. Dreams are knavish frolics 
of Nature. It was once thought 
that they proved us to be immortal, 
tillsome irreverent fellow remarked 
that your common _ hearth-rug dog 
will hunt in his sleep ; since when, 
dreams have remained inexplicable 
and purposeless to the wise, but 
to the foolish, superstition and a 
stumbling-block. 

And. But my dream had little 
of the dream about it till you dis- 
appeared in the middle of the 
street. That, I own, was some- 


what after the manner of phan- 
tasy ! 

Fos. (laughs) Ha! ha! I disap- 
peared, did I ?—disappeared? Ha, 
ha! Where did you sup last night, 
André ?—where did you sup ? 


And. At home, sir; but I was 
awake and walking in the street 
when I had my dream. 

Fos. Ah! I remember you said 
you were on the: dark side of the 
street at the time. 

And. I have never said so; but 
your memory is good, and will re- 
call to you that you were in the 
moonlight. 

Fos. What thou — seest 
moonlight believe not. 

And. 1 am not likely to believe 
my dream to be reality, for doubt- 
less when I inquire I shall find 
that the Englishman is alive, and 
well. 

fos. Yes; and that he slept a bet- 
ter sleep than you did last night. 

And. Ay, a sleep too deep for 
dreams. 

Fos. (suddenly changes his man- 
ner). When acrime sleeps, wake it 
not, for the dead cannot reward 
their avengers. 

(ANDRE sits doggedly in silence. 
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Fosqukt rises, and standing over 
him, says as follows in terrific’ 
accents :—) 

Fos. It is an idiot ivy that would 
blast the tree whereon it grows. 
Leave thy damned dream where 
thou found it. Look no further. 
For he who prys into a tomb had 
best beware that the door shut not 
behind him and bury him, living, 
with the dead ! 


Re-enter STEPHANIE. ANDRE buries 
his head in his arms on the table. 


Steph. (going to him). Are you 
unhappy, André? What’s the 
matter ? 

Fos. Hush, child! do not awake 
him; he is asleep, and—he has 
been dreaming. 


Enter the MARQUISE. 


Mar. Well, good Fosqué, I have 
seen the Comte de Vallette. 

Fos. And have given him back 
his money ? 

Mar. Indeed, no; for he says 
nothing will induce him to have 
back either the money or the jew- 
els, for he declares that I saved 
his life, the which he values higher 
than both put together. 

Fos. Ah! he values his life more 
than my work, does he? 

Mar. 1 have not the least doubt 
of it. 

Fos. | share the view in that 
matter with the man he met that 
night However, we are all now 
well satisfied, for he will keep his - 
life, you your money, and I my 
handiwork. 

Mar. Softly, not too fast, good 
Fosqué. I cannot possibly accept 
money from M. le Comte, but as 
he insists I must persuade myself 
to accept his jewels ; and therefore, 
most excellent and worthy Fosque, 
here is your money back, and you 
must give me the diamonds. 

(Fosqué turns ana walks up aint 
down in angry silence.) 

And. Are you not afraid, ma:lam, 
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to possess that which brought the 
assassin’ upon the Comte de Val- 
lette ? 

Mar. My young friend, I do not 
walk the streets of Paris a/one at 
night; and if [ did, ‘‘ the Invisi- 
ble’’ has never yet been known to 
attack a lady. 

Fos. The devil 
gentleman. 

ar. Yes, indeed! He carried 
gallantry to perfection last night, 
for as you. know, he killed the 
Englishman, M. Humphrey, under 
his lady’s window, but was con- 
siderate enough not to wake -her 
in the doing of it! 

Fos. An Englishman, say you? 
Dead ! Why, it must be to him 
that I sold a diamond and sapphire 
bracelet for his mistress but yes- 
terday. Dead? Well, your lover 
was ever Death’s favourite ! Where 
did this fair one live that slept so 
soundly ? 

Mar. Is it possible you have not 
yet heard of itall! Why, his body 
was found this morning only a few 
doors from here. 

Fos. He said she lived at the 
other end of Paris; the man was 
a liar. 

Mar. And there was a large 
crowd outside as I came by, and 
M. Sargrais and his men were ex- 
amining the spot. 

Fos. Were they? I had not 
observed it. I have my work to 
do. I leave gaping in the streets 
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Mar. What a philosopher it is? 

Fos. Never believe it; many 
talk like philosophers that live 
like knaves. 

Mar. But you are no knave, 
—in proof whereof, give me my 
jewels. 

Fos. Are you tired of living? 

Mar. Not at all; but on the con- 
trary, | shall increase my pleasure 
in life by the wearing of your most 
admirable work. When, Fosqué, 
did you begin so much to dislike 
parting with your jewels? 

Fos. When my customers began 
to be killed for it. I will go get 
your necklace. (He goes up to 
fetch it.) 

Mar. (aside). Good as he is odd. 
Few goldsmiths would care what 
became of their gustomers so they 
paid their bills. 

And. (aside to her). Madam, for 
the love of God do not take the 
necklace ! ; 

Mar. My good fellow, what do 
you mean? 

Fos. (coming down with the neck- 
lace in his hand.) What said he, 
madam ? 

Mar. He was imploring me, for 
the love of God do not take the 
necklace ! 

Fos. He’s a fool; attend not to 
him. Here is your bauble. You 
will not lose it. (A shout is heard 
outside.) 

Mar. What is that? 

(They all run to the window, 


to my neighbours—gaping at a except Fosqut, who remains in 
corpse will not unstiffen its limbs. front, apparently unconscious of 


Mar. It is very dreadful that 
they can’t find this horrible mur- 
derer. M. Sargrais will, I hope, 
give him a fearful punishment if 
he ever catches him. 

Fos. If he is a man, madam, he 
is punished already. 

Mar. How so? 

Fos. He that lives in daily 
‘dread of torture suffers torture in 
that dread ; and he that deserves 
such torture, dreads it. 


everything but the loss of his 
jewels.) 

Fos. So they take all I love 
away from me, bit by bit, piece 
by piece, and they grin at me as 
they doit. Perdition! I saw her 
grin at me when she took it. 

Mar. (at the window). See, see! 
Sargrais is doing something to the 
statue in the monument there ! 

Steph. What on earth is he 
doing, embracing that old figure? 
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Fos. (still at his own thoughts). 
But Daniel Fosqué will have it 
back one night, then it will be his 
turn to grin—his turn to grin! 

Mar. Look, look! They are 
giving him a torch. 

Steph. He has turned the ‘thing 
round. And see, he has disap- 
peared behind it! Father, father, 
come and see ! 

Fos. See what ? see what ? Come 
away, girl, from the window, and 
let not our neighbours think my 
daughter a busybody. What is 
the shouting about, André? 

And. M. Sargrais, sir, has, it 
seems, discovered how the mur- 
derer disappears ; for he has turned 
the statue in the monument out- 
side, and’ found a passage behind 
it, into which he has this moment 
gone with four others. 

Fos. Ay, a knavish statue. 

And. (aside to Fosqut). Had 
you not better be gone? I will 
keep them in parley till you can 
get down the street. 

Fos. And damn myself by run- 
ning? Ha, ha? it is a very young 
man, that apprentice. 

(A panel in the wall slides back 
and SaRGRAIS appears with a torch 
in his hand, closely followed by four 
Guards. ) 

Sar. Close the doors, and let no 
one leave the house. Take the 
torch, and bring in the chest we 
came upon in the passage. 

(Exit two of them through the 

, panel.) 

1st Guard. This innocent, blush- 
ing apprentice, sir, has no doubt 
made good use of that passage. 

Sar. If so, he has used it for the 
last time. 

Steph. Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, 
he has done nothing. We did not 
know any of us of this passage. 
André, tell them you know nothing 
of it—tell them so. 
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And. \ cannot, for it would be 
a lie. 

Steph. A lie?—a lie? In God’s 
name, what do you mean? 

(The chest has now been brought 
in, and is burst open; heaps of 
Jewellery and gold-work roll out on 
the floor. STEPHANIE sinks down.) 

And. Well, gentlemen, be brief. 
I am ready to confess anything you 
may require ; but this is no place 
for such things. (He points at 
STEPHANIE frostrate.) My most 
honoured master, farewell ; look to 
your daughter. 

Fos. (to SaRGRAIS). Stay, this 
man is to marry my daughter. 

And. {thank you, sir, for your 
sorry jest. God may forgive you, 
I cannot. 

Fos. A jest?—a jest? M. Sar- 
grais, I must tell you that this 
young man never knows when I 
am in jest or when I am in earnest. 
I have said he shall marry her. Is 
it not enough? You silly jailers ! 
can you not see that he is blushing 
while I am pale? It is better to 
blush than grow pale. Do you 
mark what I say? the man is in- 
nocent! I, I, Daniel Fosqué, have 
slain all men in the-dead o’ night 
who dared to rob me of my jewels. 
But I shall lose them all now, for 
they bury men naked by the road- 
side. Sirs, the dead are very, very 
poor. No gold there—no jewels 
there! No throbbing head there— 
no bursting heart-strings there! 
No love there—no little daughter 
there! (STEPHANIE throws herself 
sobbing into his arms.) Ah, God, 
no little daughter there! Shall I 
show you the knife that did the 
murders? Look for it in my corpse. 
(He stabs himself and falis.) 

Steph. Oh, father, father, father ! 

Fos. Little one, think not too 
ill of me; think not, I pray you, 
too ill of me. (He dies.) | 
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FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE POET IN THE PROVINCES. 


‘‘CoME to the ‘ Falcon,’ Ralph, 
and sit down a little,’ said Jack 
Venables, with unwonted tender- 
ness. ‘‘It does not matter much 
by what train we go back to town, 
since you can only go north by the 
night express.”’ 

But already beginning to recover 
from the shock which had stunned 
him, Ralph merely shook his head. 
And when Jack repeated the sug- 
gestion as they stepped ashore, he 
said, ‘‘ No; movement is the best 
thing for me now. As yet, I dare 
not sit still and think.”’ 

Indeed the blow that had struck 
him so unseasonably was a heavy 
one, and might well shake his 
manhood for the moment. Yet 
though the contents of the tele- 
gram were most unexpected, there 


was nothing sensationally unnat- 


uralin them. ‘The illness he had 
made light of had taken a serious 
turn. Mrs Leslie had an attack 
of inflammation of the lungs ; and 
although, knowing all the circum- 
stances, she had expressed no wish 
. to see her son, yet the relative in 
attendance on her had felt bound 
to telegraph. 

‘* Thank heaven, the telegram 
reached me in time,’’ moaned 
Ralph, as he kept firm hold of 
Jack’s arm. ‘‘ Though I would to 
God Grace had not fainted. He 
knows I have enough to bear with- 
out that.”’ 

‘*As to Grace fainting,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘ you could hardly have ex- 
pected or wished anything else. 
Think how sudden it all was. The 
dear girl is not of iron, as you 
know ; and you yourself, with all 
your nerve, have been very suffi- 
ciently shaken. Grief of that 


kind does not hurt, and the worst 
that can possibly happen is that 
the pleasure of her voyage will be 
spoiled. She will remember, on 
second thoughts, that she leaves 
you in perfect health; and_ will 
look forward to your being soon 
reunited — possibly by the next 
steamer.”’ 

‘It is not of Grace I am think- 
ing,’’ said poor Ralph, rather in- 
consistently, ‘‘it is my mother.” 

Though indeed his predominant 
feeling was one of bitter self-re- 
proach, at having made light of 
the illness which he now exagger- 
ated. Heartless and _ ungrateful 
son as he had been, he was very 
deservedly punished. There too, 
Jack, understanding his feelings, 
was ready to act the comforter, 
and he spoke with a decision of 
purpose that was not without its 
effect. 

‘¢ My dear fellow, you see every- 
thing in sinister lights at present, 
and no wonder. But for your own 
sake, and for Grace’s, and above 
all for Mrs Leslie’s, do not give 
way to morbid self-reproach. You 
know as well as I, that no mor- 
tal could have foreseen this. In- 
fluenzas are of everyday occur- 
rence, and you have always told 


‘me that your mother’s constitution 


is excellent. You have nothing 
to reproach yourself with, and 
even now there is every reason to 
hope that her strength will throw 
off the illness. I know something 
of both your pluck and your 
Christianity. Take comfort and 
courage, and put your trust im 
Providence. In a few days you 


may look back upon all this 3 


only a cause of gratitude. In 4 
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few days Mrs Leslie may be pro- 
nounced out of danger. In a few 
days you will certainly have a re- 
assuring telegram from Gibraltar, 
whither you can send any messages 
you please. Meantime, I need 
not tell you-to be a man; but re- 
member you have a journey before 
you, and a trying meeting at the 
end of it. You will dine with me 
quietly in my rooms, and i shall 
either see you safe off from King’s 
Cross, or go with you to Scotland, 
as you prefer.”’ 

Mr Venables felt rather abroad 
in the. unfamiliar character of the 
preacher, but he was pleased to 
see the good effect of his words. 
Leslie did turn his thoughts to 
Providence, and resolved in calm 
acquiescence to brace himself for 
the better or the worse. With 
great external composure, though 
in profoundly melancholy mood, 
he entered the railway carriage 
with the rest of the party. Nor 
was that effort, though perhaps 
unnecessary, without its immedi- 
ate reward. Sir Stamford, to 
whom Miss Winstanley had been 
paying court in the meantime, had 
been really touched by the tragic 
little incident to which she had 
given him the clue. With his 
many weaknesses, he was a good- 
natured man. He had taken an 
opportunity of whispering with 
his brother director; and on tak- 
ing leave of Leslie in London, he 
stammered out some words he 
meant for sympathy, though he 
was embarrassed by having been 
bound over to secrecy. Then he 
added, that if Mr Leslie pleased to 
arrange matters with Mr Moray, 
the Board would gladly give him 
any reasonable leave of absence 
before taking up his appointment. 
So far as he could judge, on brief 
acquaintance, both the Board and 
the Resident would gladly submit 
to some temporary inconvenience, 
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to secure the assistance of so capa- 
ble a gentleman. 

Ralph made Sir Stamford a 
friend for life, by thanking him 
with real fervour. Indeed before 
the chairman knew that he was 
helping forward a true love-affair, 
it had struck him that a man of 
Leslie’s stamp might have done 
much better, and that he was 
stooping to take this secretaryship 
in the far south. As for Leslie, 
the chairman’s timely thoughtful- 
ness came as a great relief. It 
would have added infinitely to the 
pains of suspense, had he feared 
that his appointment might be 
filled up in the meantime—had the 
sentence of separation been in- 
definitely protracted by depriving 
him of the reason for going to 
Sumatra as an inmate of the 
Resident’s house. 

He did not choose to let Jack 
accompany him to the north, but 
nevertheless he. had a travelling 
companion. When poor Donald 
knew that it was Miss Grace who 
had fainted, he was thrown into 
terrible trouble. Swoons are se- 
rious things in the Highlands, 
where they mean the shattering of 
an oak rather than the bending of 
a sapling, and it took a good deal 
to reassure him. Then he trans- 
ferred his anxiety to the young 
laird of Roodholm, with whom he 
had a fellow-feeling in the circum- 
stances. 

It might be that Mr Venables 
was right. He dared to say he 
knew a deal about many things. 
But if Miss Grace were but to 
twist her little finger, she was 
worth making a work about; and 
he liked Mr Leslie all the better | 
for it, and him with his mind, too, 
‘¢ full of his mother.”’ 

Donald looked so wistfully for- 
lorn when they reached London, 
that Jack willingly assented to a 
sugg@stion of Leslie’s, and asked 
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him to join them at dinner in his 
rooms. When this humble friend 
understood that he was actually 
invited to sit down at the table with 
‘*the gentlemen,” although im- 
mensely flattered, he protested 
strongly and_ resisted  stoutly. 
But Jack would not be denied; 
and he had a winningly com- 
manding way with him in the 
circumstances. 

‘*Hoot, Donald, man; it won’t 
be the. first time by many that you 
and Mr Leslie and I have eaten 
and drunk together. It’s no 
use your saying that it was 
different on the hillside: so far 
as I can see, there isn’t a hair 
of difference. Besides,’’ he added 
confidentially, ‘‘ you will be doing 
him a real kindness. He and I 
have had our cracks out; and we 
mustn’t let him go on talking 
about melancholy subjects. You 
come and dine, and bring Bran, 
and we will carry him away 
among us to Loch Rosygue and 
Glenconan, and freshen him up 
a bit for his travel.”’ 

‘*Then in troth, Mr Venables, 
I will do as you wish. But there 
was one. other thing, sir, that I 
had been thinking of.” 

‘¢What was that, Donald ?’”’ 

‘‘It was just this, sir. I was 
thinking that Mr Leslie would be 
lonesome-like through the night; 
and he’s not looking altogether 
himself, moreover. And they'll 
be wanting me down at Glen- 
conan; and I have done all that 
I came south to do, and seen as 
much as I had wished. So I was 
thinking that I would be taking 
the same train myself, if your 
honours had got nothing to say 
against it.”’ 

‘*But, Donald, my good fellow, 
you have never been in London 
before; and you must have a look 
round the sights before you go 
back again.”’ 
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‘«’Deed, sir, and very truly, I 
have but small stomach for the 
sights; and it is a sore heart that 
this day has given me. No; I wil] 
be going back to the north this 
night, though I would not wish to 
be any trouble to Mr Leslie.” 

‘Well, since you will have it, 
and between you and me, I really 
think it a capital idea. And 
when you come south on your 
next visit, as you shall do by-and- 
by, to me, and at my expense— 
mind that—we shall go and see 
everything that is worth the see. 
ing. Who knows but you may 
meet Glenconan and Miss Grace? 
I should not be surprised for one. 
Somehow, I don’t think they will 
be long away this time.” 

‘¢And may God bless you for 
that word, sir,’’ said Donald, grin- 
ning with delight. ‘*And when 
that day does come, there’s but 
one sight in London I should 
greatly care for.”’ 

To any one who knew nothing 
of the Highlanders, it would have 
been strange to see the keeper at 
the little dinner. A Southern of 
similar station would have sat 
awkwardly on the edge of his 
chair, eaten little, said less, and 
pained his companions by his 
awkward embarrassment. Donald 
Ross, in all essential respects, was 
the high-bred though simple-man- 
nered Highland gentleman. It 
almost seemed as if he were try- 
ing to set his superiors at their 
ease, and very entirely he suc- 
ceeded. Without putting hintself 
forward in the least, he spoke man- 
fully and modestly. Jack and he 
at first sustained the conversation; 
but Leslie, who had sat listening, 
gradually joined in. When he 
spoke of things in the north, of 
course Donald was at home; and 
when Jack drew him out on his 
impressions of travel and the metro- 
polis, his quaint but intelligent re- 
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marks were irresistibly amusing. 
Nothing Venables could have de- 
yised could have done Leslie more 

, or so quickly restored the 
manly tone of his mind. So much 
so, that when he was told of 
Donald’s proposal, he was by no 
means too proud to acknowledge 
that he should be glad to have his 
stanch hill-friend as a travelling 
companion. ‘‘He and Bran are 
like things belonging to Grace,” 
he said afterwards to Jack, half 
apologetically. But he made it 
a condition that Donald should 
spend the rest of his leave as a 
guest under his mother’s roof at 
Roodholm. 

«‘You won’t have a merry time 
of it, Donald, worse luck; but I 
could never let you go by my door- 
step. We do not meet with ftiends 
like you every day, and when we 
do come across them, we are bound 
to make much of them.” 

And if Donald could have made 
himself easy about Miss Grace, it 
was himself, as he might have 
said, would have been the happy 
man that night. 

As for things at Roodholm, they 
were better than Leslie could have 
hoped. Thanks to her constitution 
and to excellent nursing, Mrs Leslie 
had been pronounced out of imme- 
diate danger. Leeches had pulled 
her through, but she was greatly 
weakened by the attack; for she 
had suffered much, and still suf- 
fered intensely, from the thought 
of the ruin she had innocently 
brought on her brother and _ his 
daughter. 

‘‘Were her mind once at ease, 
Mr Ralph,” said the old country 
doctor, ‘‘she would want little of 
our medicine or yet of our looking 
after. As it is, and at her time 
of life, we will have an uphill job 
before we see her herself again; 
but you will be a better doctor 
than me, and it was just her sal- 
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vation that telegram catching you 
before you started.” 
Mr Ralph was much of the same 
opinion. His mother professed 
herself grieved at his having come 
back ; at his having jeoparded his 
appointment, and separated from 
his cousin—for it need hardly be 
said that her maternal sagacity had 
long before penetrated the secret 
of his attachment. But each look 
and action contradicted the words, 
and her evident joy in his society, 
with the caresses that evinced it, 
more than repaid him for the sor- 
rows of the separation. Moreover, 
as Jack had foretold, the telegram 
came from Gibraltar. Telegrams 
must be matter-of-fact things at 
best. Even if you cast consider- 
ations of economy to the winds, 
and launch out like the special 
correspondent of a crack journal, it 
is impossible to flash our finer feel- 
ings along the wires, submitting 
them to the scrutiny of telegraph 
officials and local postmasters. 
Yet Grace, with a woman’s wit, 
and a loving girl’s affectionate 
sympathy, had contrived so to 
word her despatch that her lover 
might read between the lines. 
They had been sadly disappointed, 
she said, but she was wonderfully 
well; and altogether he had every 
reason to be satisfied. ‘There was 
no hope expressed of his joining 
them speedily; but that, as he felt, 
must have been out of the ques- 
tion. It was impossible that 
Grace, either directly or indirect- 
ly, should say anything to induce 
him to leave his mother’s sick-bed. 
Next, in due course, came letters 
from Port Said, both from Moray 
and his daughter. The cordial- 
ity of the former, the more than 
cousinly warmth of the latter, left 
nothing indeed to desire. Moray 
spoke of his nephew and his regard 
for him, in terms more flattering 
than he had ever used before. 
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He could write in the circum- 
stances as he never could have 
spoken. Not having his nephew’s 
assistance on landing in Sumatra, 
he felt to be a grievous personal 
loss; but should Leslie see his way 
to carrying out their plans, his 
presence would be doubly wel- 
come. As for Grace, though nat- 
urally she hinted nothing directly 
of the engagement which did not 
exist, she wrote almost in the 
character of a_ betrothed bride, 
longing to comfort a bereaveed 
lover. And her gentle sympathy 
was almost more grateful than the 
assurances she insinuated of eter- 
nal fidelity. As Ralph read the 


note again and again, he was: 


raised into a seventh heaven of 
delight: and he remembered the 
words of the sage Mr Venables, 
who had predicted precisely what 
had occurred. To be sure, on 
second thoughts he accused him- 
self of heartlessness: did not his 
mother continue in a critical 
state? But after all, Mrs Leslie 
was steadily, if slowly, getting on: 
so leng as he was with her, pro- 
gress seemed probable; and he was 
determined of course that, cost 
what it might, he should stay by 
her till he had seen her health 
re-established. 

So he set himself down and 
wrote a letter to Sir Stamford 
Scraper, with something of the 
guile of the serpent, as well as the 
gentleness of the dove. He ex- 
plained that for the present he 
was not his own master, although 
his mother had been pronounced 
out of danger, and was doing better 
than he could have hoped. He 
spoke of the enthusiasm with 
which he had entered the Com- 
pany’s service, and added that it 
would be with deep regret he 
should resign himself to renounce 
his prospects. He quoted a pas- 
sage or two from his uncle’s letter, 
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to indicate the Resident’s feel; 
in the matter. He thanked 
Stamford gratefully for his king 
expressions when they had met 
and parted the other day; but 
added that he could not think of 
holding him to offers made under 
the pressure of kindly excitement. 

The answer came in course of 
post, worded very much as og 
friend had expected. Each sen. 
tence was characteristic of the 
writer, as Leslie or any one else 
might have read him :— 


“SUMATRA COLONISATION Company, 
303 LEADENHALL STREET, 

‘¢Dear Sir,—I duly received 
yours of the 17th current. You 
will permit me to remark, that had 
we been better acquainted, you 
would probably have felt it un 
necessary to make a proposition, 
which—as I am bound to say, and 
I trust you will forgive me for 
saying it—reflects in no_ incon- 
siderable degree on my character 
as a man of business and a gentle- 
man. I never use words in mat- 
ters of business without weighing 
them carefully; and as it has been 
my boast that my word is as good 
as my bond, I have never been 
known to go back from a promise. 
Having premised so much, in the 
way of essential self-vindication, I 
may add that otherwise your feel- 
ings do you the greatest credit, 
and confirm the high opinion I 
had formed of you, being,. asl 
flatter myself, no indifferent judge 
of human nature. I said that we 
were desirous of securing your - 
services, and I am glad to take 
this opportunity of repeating the 
statement. If you communicatf 
with our secretary, and inform him 
of the address of your bankers, 
your pay will be placed duly to 
your credit in the meantime. 
appointments begin from the day 
of your disembarking in the colony 
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I learn with extreme gratification 
that your anxieties have been re- 
lieved with regard to your mother’s 
illness, and I have the honour, 
dear sir, to remain, &c., &c.”’ 
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Pompous like himself as was the 
chairman’s communication, the re- 
cipient was greatly pleased with it. 
His plans must depend on Mrs 
Leslie’s health, but otherwise he 
was left master of his movements. 
Nor was the passage as to the pay 
the least agreeable part. The pay 
was not great, nor was Leslie a 
covetous man. But, as we know, 
he was sinking the bulk of his 
modest rental in a reserve fund 
against probable calls by the liqui- 
dators of the bank; and his ailing 
mother, who felt as strongly as 
himself on the subject, had been 
stinting her expenditure and re- 
trenching on her jointure. He 
felt he could use this new source 


_of income with a clear conscience 


—it might have puzzled him to 
say how he drew the distinction, 
but so it was—as he had not hesi- 
tated to spend his occasional liter- 
ary gains. And now the thought 
of his unfinished poem occurred to 
him. He had leisure on his hands ; 
he needed interest and occupation. 
He threw himself into the inter- 
rupted work with renewed energy, 
rising to it like a giant refreshed 
after his long literary repose. He 
was delighted to find that inspira- 
tion had not failed him; if it was 
less feverishly ardent, perhaps it 
was all the more healthy. Fresh 
from a long walk or ride, he would 
correct and revise the manuscript 
that had been flung aside from his 
feverish fingers in these vigils in 
Jermyn Street; and as he took up 
the threads he had dropped, and 
as he retwisted them, to his infinite 
satisfaction he admired his own 
work. In a rush of mingled and 
melancholy associations, he seemed 
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to recognise the vivid truthfulness 
of scenes and situations, and, above 
all, of the portraiture of himself 
and of her who had been at once 
the pole-star of his affections and 
his muse. He toned down the ego- 
tism, he touched up the traits of 
the muse, he chastened some of the 
more audaciously high-flown meta- 
phors, and generally acted the un- 
sparing critic. But the music of 
his verses went ringing through his 
soul, and the chords began to vi- 
brate as before, though more calm- 
ly and none the less sweetly. He 
changed the manner of his treat- 
ment, though not the themes; and 


again, with the fancies fast gather- 


ing between times in his brain, his 
fingers flew over the paper. Work- 
ing early, before his mother was 
visible—and late, after she and the 
household had retired to rest—he 
covered the ground at a pace which 
almost startled himself, and the 
work was rapidly drawing to a 
conclusion. Considering that the 
success of his smaller pieces had 
paved the way, he began to dream 
of fame and of growing popularity, 
and of driving more profitable bar 
gains with the booksellers. In 
deed one of the gentlemen, and 
not the least eminent in ‘‘the 
Row,” chancing to hear confiden- 
tially and ‘ accidentally,” through 
Jack Venables, that the clever 
author of ‘The Idylls of the North’ 
had a new work on the stocks, had 
already sent him a diplomatic note 
on the subject, marked ‘‘ private 
and confidential.’’ And he hoped 
fondly that, in the course of a very 
few weeks, he might make his final 
arrangements in the matter, on his 
way through London to Sumatra. 
Should his ‘Rosabelle’ have the 
success he hoped, it would be 
doubly sweet to hear of it where 
his cousin, his bride, could wreathe 
the laurels for his brow ; while, on 
the other hand, should it turn out 








that he had deceived himself, Grace 
might be trusted to console him 
for the disappointment. For now 
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—without a single spoken. word 
—he absolutely confided in her 
affection. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A LION IN LONDON. 


Leslie went to London a thonth 
or two later, although not with the 
intention of starting immediately 
for Sumatra. His mother was still 
so delicate, that he did not dare 
to exile himself to the antipodes. 
With her son within reach, she 
was likely to mend and do well; 
but the sock of an indefinite sep- 
aration might slowly though surely 
prove fatal. Not for the sake of 
Grace herself could he have left 
England under the circumstances. 
Meanwhile, and tolerably hopeful 
and contented, he had enough to 
occupy his mind. A second heavy 
call had been made by the bank 
liquidators, and under the fullest 
powers of attorney from his uncle, 
he had been. realising assets to meet 
* the payments, . That was disagree- 
able, though not unexpected ; and 
assuredly the business was emi- 
nently prosaic. But on the other 
hand, his poem was to appear, and 
his publishers were even more san- 
guine of success than the author. 
It had been submitted, en petit 
comité, to connoisseurs of name and 
critics of culture. The general 
verdict had been extraordinarily 
favourable, and even the objections 
were rather complimentary than 
disparaging. It was said that it 
shared the foolhardiness as _ well 
as the inspiraticn of genius: in the 
pride and intoxication of unusual 
power, the poet had ventured on 
liberties with the public, which the 
public might either resent or ap- 
prove. All the same, anticipations 


in literary circles were excited, and 
expectations began to stand on tip- 
toe. The publishers had offered 
liberal terms, though contingent, in 


some degree, on the success of the 
sale. Big men as they were, it was 
important to them that the book 
should succeed, and they had done 
their best to take their measures 
accordingly. It was to be brought 
out on the eve of the session, when 
the town was beginning to fill. 
And big men as they were, they 
did not altogether disdain the arts 
which the illustrious Mr Puff had 
reduced to a science in ‘The 
Critic.” Editors and their literary 
contributors, half-confidentially ad- 
mitted to pleasant little sympo- 
sia, at which some pages from the 
poem gave a flavour to the claret, 
proud of being introduced to that 
cercle intime, printed paragraphs 
that were provocative when not 
positively flattering. In fact it 
seemed certain that the production 
of ‘Rosabelle’ would be a literary 
event, and it was only natural that 
the usually steady-going author 
should be as excited on the subject 
as many other people. 

Then, setting empty vainglorious- 
ness aside, a triumph seemed of 


no little consequence to him. Like’ 


Sir Walter Scott and other liter- 
ary men of smaller stature, he had 
always set a low value on literary 
fame as compared to more prac- 
tical successes. He had had the 
blessed good fortune to win his 
cousin’s love—at least he hoped 
so; but if she cast in her lot with 
his, she sacrificed the brilliant 
worldly fortune which Jack Ven- 
ables could certainly have offered 
her. He could never hope to 
make money like Mr Jack; but at 
all events, he might offer her some- 
thing in compensation. Fame and 
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even flattery would be grateful to 
him, could he lay them as tributes 
at her feet. Moreover, high poeti- 
cal fame in those days transformed 
itself into solid pudding. It was 
not as in the times when the Trou- 
padours were merely a better sort 
of mendicants; when the Border 
minstrels and the Highland harpers 
were satisfied with a shake-down 
and ‘‘the run of thetable.”’ If he 
eould cash a handsome cheque 
from his publishers before steam- 
ing to the south, and carry the 
assurance of some permanent in- 
come from his copyright, his arival 
would be all the more welcome to 
Moray, and possibly none the less 
welcome to Grace; though he ac- 
quitted the goddess of his dreams 
of any possible mercenary motives. 

So the imaginative and poetical 
side of his temperament was in the 
ascendant as the day approached 
when the poem was to appear. 
Lockhart tells us that Sir Walter, 
in similar circumstances, showed 
“a manly indifference to the fate 
of his literary bantlings,’’ as when 
he went cruising with the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights among 
the Hebrides, when Waverley 
was about to issue from the Bal- 
lantyne Press. Leslie neither felt 
nor showed so much manly indiffer- 
ence; but he compromised. He 
took the Lake district on his way 
from the Lothians to London; and 
though it was in the very depth of 
an inclement winter, he went for 
some days beyond reach of letters, 
and refused to look at the metro- 
politan papers. It was an odd 
feeling that possessed him when, 
subsequently travelling south, he 
declined to deal with the news- 
boys of Lancaster or Rugby. He 
felt himself a fool; he called him- 
self a coward: all the same he 
would defer the eventful moment. 
Yet his resolution was shaken and 
his mind in great measure set at 
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ease when he saw-a poster of the 
‘Saturday Review’ on Messrs 
Smith’s bookstall at Rugby. The 
place of honour in the literary 
criticisms was given to ‘ Rosabelle, 
a Poem,’ and the fact told much 
in his favour in every way. The 
Saturday Reviewers would surely 
never have rushed, into the field, 
simply to anticipate the hangman’s 
office, with a book that only de- 
served burning. And if by dny 
chance they had gone out of the 
way to pillory him, they had given 
him an eminently complimentary 
advertisement in any case. 
Unwontedly. excited, rather 
thirsty than hungry, though the 
mercury stood at 28° Fahr., the 
ordinarily calm Leslie drove to 
Jack Venables’s rooms. Jack had 
earnestly pressed a bed upon him ; 
and Ralph, true to his system of 
self-sacrificing economy, had ac- 
cepted .the offer, though rather 
against his will. He loved inde- 
pendence before all things; but 
then Jack was always a great deal 
out of doors. And he was glad he 
had given his consent, when he saw 
his host’s unmistakable pleasure. 
The snug dining-room, with its 
table spread for a /éfe-d-téfe meal, 
was set out as for a little /é7e. 
‘‘My dear fellow,’’ exclaimed 
Leslie, ‘‘ you don’t mean that you 
have kept yourself at home for my 
sake? you don’t mean that you 
have put off your dinner till 9.30?” 
‘‘ Hang it all, my dear Homer, 
let us have no mock modesty. It 
is not once in the lifetime of 
many men that it is given to a 
humble individual to welcome so 
distinguished a guest, my dear 
Dante, my dear Petrarch. I am 


not over-strong in poctry—I only 
re-echo what I hear on all sides, 
so you must forgive my confounding 
my complimentary epithets. You 
come with your blushing honours 
thick upon you ; and upon my own 
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honour, I believe that they are still 
impalpable to the wearer. Can I 
conceive by any imaginary chance 
that you have looked at no papers 
on your way up from Cumber- 
land ?”’ 

- **That is exactly what I have 
not done; and now, for heaven’s 
sake, drop hyperbole and be seri- 
ous. To tell the truth, I am 
anxious about the book, and I am 
sure you don’t want to trifle with 
me.”’ 

**Not for worlds, old fellow,’’ 
said Jack, becoming serious at 
once. ‘* Though I could hardly 
conceive,’’ he added, with a smile, 
** your changing parts with me, and 
doing precisely what I might have 
done in such circumstances. Well, 
in a single word, you may have 
gone into the Lake country ob- 
scure, but you have come out to 
find yourself famous. Wordsworth 
had not a chance with you. Oh,” 
he went on, in answer to a depre- 
catory gesture of Ralph’s, ‘‘don’t 
think I am chaffing. I don’t pre- 
tend to arrange precedence between 
you and the poets’ William—pos- 
sibly he may survive as a classic 
when you have been shelved—all 
I say is, that he had to pull fora 
generation or so against the tide 
of public favour; while you, like 
Byron, have awakened to find your- 
self a celebrity. And how proud 
Grace will be! while even her 
father will feel he has drawn a 
prize in his son-in-law. But here 
comes the dinner in good time, and 
I for one am hungry enough.”’ 

Which was more than Leslie 
was. The good’ news, in the 
absence of all details, had pretty 
nearly deprived him of appetite. 
He drank of the carefully warmed 
claret more freely than was his 
wont: had it been cognac he might 
have been gulping it down without 
tasting it. They had changed the 
subject during dinner, but his 
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thoughts were far away; and Jack, — 
while the servant was in the room, | 
only talked for talking’s sake. 
When the man left them to the 
decanters and the devilled biscuits, 
Jack stepped to the side-table and 
threw a dozen journals before Les- 
lie. From the ‘Times’ down to 
the—from motives of prudence we 
will not say what—all had treated 
the poem with marvellous promp- 
titude. One or two had hurriedly 
reviewed it the very day after 
publication. It might be due in 
great measure to the astute diplo- 
macy of Messrs Tonson; all the 
same, it was a most sensational suc- 
cess for an almost maiden author. 
Leslie was quite quick-witted 
enough to see that those who were 
envious of long-established reputa- 
tions had malevolently taken ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to exalt 
a new aspirant. They condemned 
by contrast the ruggedness of one 
bard, who seemed like the Car- 
thaginian hero to make his way 
through philosophical mountains 
by the free use of vinegar which 
set paiates on edge. They pointed 
the moral of the mawkish senti- 
mentality of another, who was 
descending the wrong side of the 
heights he had climbed, in the 
character of a lean and slippered 
pantaloon. Leslie’s good sense felt 
that they were likely to make him 
ridiculous; but all the same, that 
he should have been raised to 
such a standard of comparison was 
flattering. 

««So you see, my dear old fel- 
low, you really are a celebrity,” 
said Jack, who had been watching 
him as he ran over the pages with 
curious though affectionate sympa- 
thy. ‘Let me make the most of 
this evening, while I have you to 
myself. To-morrow, when you 
show yourself in Pall Mall or Pa- 
ternoster Row, you will be caught 
up in a chariot of fire, which will 
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whirl you away to the heights of 
Olympus, in a Milky Way of cards 
of invitation.”’ 

««Confound the metaphors which 
you confound yourself, Jack. 
Seriously, I am very thankful for 
all this, though of course I know 
that all the flattery and exaggerat- 
ed praise may only end in a reac- 
tion. I did think: there was real 
stuff in the poem: so far I believe 
the reviewers to be in the right. 
In fact everything depended on 
how it struck their fancy. I was 
treading a bridge of Al Sirat, be- 
tween praise and utter perdition. 
The chances of the cards have 
turned up trumps, and so far I am 
inexpressibly grateful. But, be- 
tween ourselves, Messrs Tonson 


have been hard at work in all this; 
and you, who have had free admis- 
sion behind the scenes, must know 
how much humbug there may be 
in a seeming triumph.”’ 
‘Very likely. But there is n 
such smoke without poetic fire ; and 


now that the hacks of Grub Street 
have been sent to the knacker’s 
yard generations ago, no publishers 
in London have the critics at their 
command. Quite the contrary: 
and, so far as I have heard, it is 
the critics who sometimes sit upon 
the publishers. Let.us allow, for 
the sake of argument, you are not 
quite the Homer or the Dante I 
hailed you, nevertheless you are 
a poet who, under extraordinary 
disadvantages, as you and I know, 
has given brilliant promise of some 
day arriving at immortality. 
Meantime, if you only make your 
hay while the sun shines, you are 
likely to have your bread pretty 
thickly buttered: meantime, too, 
you may have the run of the 
drawing-rooms and dinner-tables 
through the season as a lion of un- 
rivalled pretensions and _propor- 
tions: meantime, if you were not 
most unhappily pre-engaged, you 
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might make a wife of some well- 
tochered maiden in Mayfair.’ 

Mr Venables spoke the truth; . 
nor did his sagacity and his know- 
ledge of the world deceive him. 
Within a fortnight after his ar- 
rival in town, the young rhymer 
of Roodholm had become a noto- 
riety. The friendly head of his pub- 
lishing firm, who knew everybody 
worth the knowing, gave a little 
dinner of eight in his honour. Lord 
Tancred offered him the choice of 
any number of his Mondays, at all or 
any of which he hoped to have the 
honour of seeing our northern friend 
at his breakfasts. He had appli- 
cations from photographers to pho- 
tograph him, and when these were 
civilly declined, a negative of a 
very unflattering carte-de-visite of 
his was produced somehow, freely 
reproduced, and industriously par- 
aded in the shop-windows. Nor 
was that all. Having been per- 
suaded to go to a dinner given in 
honour of the literary guild at the 
Mansion House, there he met Sir 
Stamford Scraper. It was nothing 
that Sir Stamford was demostra- 
tively cordial—that might have 
been expected; but Sir Stamford 
begged the secretary to the Resi- 
dent of Sarambang to name a 
day for dining with him, when 
‘he would endeavour to get some 
people of distinction to meet 
him.” Naturally Sir Stamford did 
not speak of agreeable people, but 
‘‘people of distinction.’’ That 
seemed a strange anomaly; it was 
something like the sun-god stoop- 
ing from his sphere that the chair- 
man of a great commercial corpo- 
ration should actually arrange a 
dinner of ‘‘ people of distinction,” 
to meet the private secretary of one 
of the Company’s employés. It was 


‘a phenomenon and an ominous sign 


of the times, when literature was 

coming to the front through the 

crowds of the worshippers of m-m- 
2T 
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mon; and so Sir Stamford seemed 
to feel it. He oveflowed with 
courtesy to his celebrated guest, 
and yet he was in a painfully false 
position. Presenting Leslie to 
Lord This or to Sir Croesus That, 
he dropped altogether the origin 
of their acquaintance. It was not 
the secretary of the Company 7a 
partibus that he was entertaining, 
but the illustrious young poet, ‘‘of 
whom, of course, you have heard,”’ 
the owner of a good property in 
the Lothians. But when his 
guests took leave, after rather a 
pleasant evening, Sir Stamford laid” 
a finger on Leslie’s arm— 

‘«Come down into my snuggery 
for half an hour, Mr Leslie. I 
should be very glad to improve our 
acquaintance, and have a chat over 
a cigar before we turn in.”’ 

Leslie had become half an orien- 
tal by virtue of his engagement to 
the Company. And he might have 
answered, ‘‘To hear is to obey,” 
in the language of the ‘ Arabian 
He. followed his ‘‘mas- 


Nights.’ 
ter’’ into the smoking-room, feel- 
ing himself in an oddly inconsistent 


position. His magnificent host had 
been almost toadying him, and yet 
the man had been his benefactor, 
and was still his patron. 

Sir Stamford felt precisely simi- 
larly, though he approached the posi- 
tion from an opposite point of view. 
In a general way, he did not think 
much of poets: they seemed poor 
creatures, who had better be locked 
up at Colney Hatch, or in private 
lunatic asylums, if their families 
had the means of providing for 
them there. But this particular 
poet belonged to a peculiar species, 
and, in fact, appeared to be a phee- 
nix. He was courted by peers and 
wealthy men; he was honoured at 
the Mansion-House table. Strange 
to say, he had a business-like head 
upon his shoulders, and was as 
much at home in figures as in hex- 
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ameters. And holding him to the 
engagement he must be thinking 
of throwing up would an advan. 
tage to the Sumatra Colonisation 
Company, and a credit to Sir Stam- 
ford Scraper. They did hold him, to 
be sure, by his attachment to Miss 
Moray; but that was a thread 
which might snap at any instant, 
when a score of other girls were sure 
to be dragging at it. Well, if the 
secretary once deliberately decided 
on it, he would break away in 
any case; if not, it might be well 
to strengthen the ground-tackle. 
For even if Mr Leslie still contem- 
plated a voyage to the East, he 
might prefer to go in the capac- 
ity of the travelling gentleman. 
So Sir Stamford took the bull 
by the horns, and went bluntly 
to the point. 

‘‘T never suspected, as you 
may suppose,’’ he said, awkwardly 
enough, ‘‘that Mr Moray, in ap- 
pointing a secretary, was engaging 
a budding Milton. I scarcely like 
to suggest that you should stick to 
your engagement, and _ yet I should 
be extremely sorry were you to 
give it up. We need‘men of your 
talent in the East there; and I need 
not say it shall not be a trifle in 
the way of pecuniary arrangements 
that will stand against our con- 
tinuing to count on your assist- 
ance.” 

Another man, puffed up with 
a new-born sense of importance, 
and foreseeing unexpected proba- 
bilities of filling his purse, might 
have resented the tone,—and Les- 
lie was especially sensitive to any 
‘want of refinement. But he re- 
membered that the pompous chair- 
man had stood his friend, when the 
kindness that was offered had seem- 
ed all inall tohim. Even nowit 
might be much to him rejoining his 
love in a capacity that made him 
one of the family. The good wine 
might have had something to do 
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with it; but he resolved to take 
Sir Stamford into his confidence— 
and it was possibly the wisest thing 
he could have done. 

‘¢ Perhaps you know enough of 
me already, Sir Stamford, to believe 
I shall do the best I can for you in 
every case. But for personal rea- 


sons, which you may possibly sus-° 


pect, I am anxious to remain on 
the strength of your establishment. 
I trust that the state of my mother’s 
health will admit of my starting 
for Sarambang very shortly. And 
if you will continue to allow me 
some licence about leaving, I shall 
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beg you to say nothing as to an 
increase of pay. I owe you a per- 
sonal debt of gratitude.’’ 

‘« Say no more, my dear sir; say 
no more !’’ exclaimed Sir Stamford, 
in great jubilation. ‘‘ You are one of 
the men whom no success can spoil; 
and you are such a treasure as the 
Company is too happy to possess. 
We are friends, I hope, from this 
night forward: it is I, the chair- 
man, who tell you so; and neither 
you nor your uncle, nor yet that 
very pretty cousin of yours, shall 
have cause to regret your candour, 
if I can help it.” t 


CHAPTER XXXII.—‘‘ JACK HAS AN INSPIRATION.” 


We should be doing Mr Venables 
injustice if we let it be supposed 
that he was in any way jealous of 
his friend’s new-born fame. It 
was very much the reverse. Jack 
seemed to take Ralph’s success as 
his own, and was never weary of 
sounding his praises. He began 
to correspond regularly with his 
cousin Grace, telling her much 
that Ralph’s modesty suppressed ; 
and he enclosed many laudatory 
articles from the newspapers, which 
the maiden might twist if she 
pleased into chaplets for her lover’s 
brow. He insinuated delicately 
how, reading between the lines, 
Grace might see that Ralph was 
making her ‘‘ famous by his pen.”’ 
‘And when he joins you in that 
savage principality of yours,’’ Jack 
went on, ‘‘he is just the fellow, 
like the poetical marquis, to make 
you ‘glorious with his sword.’ 
Though I trust devoutly -he may 
never have the chance: were it 
otherwise, I should volunteer for 
his travelling companion.” Little 
did he think when he penned these 
light words, that circumstances 
would soon give them sinister 
meaning. 


He wrote Moray too, and his 
letters to the man of action were 
the complement of those he dashed 
off to the young lady. Short, 
serious, and well considered, he 
dwelt upon the poet’s phenomenal 
success, so far as both fame and 
lucre were concerned. ‘‘ The bet- 
ter I know him, the more I love 
him: he is one of those fellows 
that no flattery can spoil, and 
of fattery he is likely to have 
more than enough. To.me, who 
know his business qualities so 
well, it appears strange that any 
man can be so doubly gifted—so 
marvellously double-sided, if 1 may 
use the expression. Everybody in 
turn is eager to make a lion of 
him; but I need hardly say his 
heart is not in the Highlands, 
but in Sumatra. When he comes 
out to you, you will find him more 
modest than before—ready, as he 
is able, to help you in everything. 
Even that pompous old fool Sir 
Stamford admits that his going 
out as a subordinate is sending 
a razor-blade to do the work of a 
jungle-axe; but we know that the 
appointment is nominal and pro- 
visional ; and as for Ralph, I need 
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hardly say, he would not exchange 
it to be Governor-General of India 
or the Grand Lama. In all sin- 
cerity, my dear uncle, had she 
sought the world over, my cousin 
could hardly have chosen more 
happily. She will marry a man 
among men, and the best of all 
possible husbands. In all sincerity 
I feel a double smart of sorrow and 
of shame, when I remember that I 
once put myself forward as_ his 
rival. But that is past and gone, 
and if I am not best man at the 
wedding, it will only be because, 
as I trust, he will soon get married 
in the Indies.”’ 

No: Mr Venables was far, in- 
deed, from being envious. It was 
amusing and almost touching to 
see the friends together: Jack, re- 
specting Leslie for his practical 
qualities, reverenced a genius which 
he felt to be removed above his 
sphere, and perhaps exaggerated 
the rarity of gifts to which he made 
no sort of pretension ; while Ralph 
retained his old honest admiration 
for Jack as one of the fellows who 
seem born to succeed, by energy, 
audacity, and fertility of resource. 
Besides which, in the nobility of 
his own nature, he did even exces- 
sive justice to Jack’s undoubted 
generosity. Here was a youth 
who, though honourable and high- 
spirited, had never made much 
pretence to very lofty principles. 
Thinking less of the means than of 
the ends at which he was driving, 
under such training as that of the 
veteran Winstanley he might well 
have become prematurely and most 
selfishly worldly. Yet what had 
Jack’s conduct been towards him- 
self? A consistent course of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice. If 
Jack did owe him a life, he had 
paid the debt a dozen times over. 
He had not only given him Grace, 
doing the utmost in his power to 
forward the marriage. But what 
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struck Ralph as almost more re- 
markable, Jack had laid aside the 
vanity and _ self-sufficiency which 
had once been his most conspicuous 
foibles. In their familiar relations, 
he had fallen so entirely into the 
second place, that Leslie was often 
positively embarrassed by the tacit 
flattery which was so_ obviously 
sincere. While, when they were 
together in public, Jack almost for- 
got himself, and was always push- 
ing his modest friend to the front, 
till Leslie would feel bound to 
move and speak, simply that he 
might escape the well - intended 
pressure. In fact, the pair were 
become a Pylades and Orestes, 
though with none of the effusive- 
ness of these heroes of classical 
tragedy. 

No: Mr Venables was so far from 
being envious, that he was rather 
revolving like a modest satellite 
round the new constellation that 
had arisen above the literary hori- 
zon. Or, to change the figure, if 
he was not resting on his oars—for 
inaction was abhorrent to his active 
nature—he had never before taken 
his pulling so leisurely. And he 
might have taken things as quietly 
for some time longer, to go off 
sooner or later in one of his spuirts, 
had it not been for somebody who 
was beginning to work upon him, 
though as yet he was unconscinus 
of the influence. 

Julia Winstanley was a hand- 
some girl, and Jack and she, as I 
have said, had always lived in the 
utmost good-fellowship. But Jack, 
with all his energy, was one of the 
men who feel bound to give vent 
to the affections in some shape. 
He indulged in flirtations when 
pretty girls crossed his path, just 
as he was civil to City men on 
principle. But he craved for 
something better and more com- 
forting; and when he longed for 
consolation after losing Grace, he 
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began to feel the necessity of fill- 
ing the void. It had never oc- 
curred to him to make love to 
Julia Winstanley, although un- 
doubtedly there were great temp- 
tations, and worldly wisdom might 
have whispered that it was advis- 
able. But somehow he sought her 
society more, and the opportunities 
presented themselves each hour of 
the day; while Mrs Winstanley, 
who was Jack’s junior by only 
eighteen months, felt herself to be 
filling the place of a mother to 
him. She had been much pleased 
by his conduct at Glenconan, where 
he had anticipated her wishes by 
offering himself to Grace, and by 
placing his means and his pros- 
pects at ethe disposition of Grace’s 
father. She had been no less 
pleased by the resignation with 
which he had let Grace go; and 
by the manly firmness he had dis- 
' played in his character of rejected 
admirer. And she had appreci- 
ated, if she could not altogether 
understand, the generosity with 
which he had been singing the 
praises of Leslie. 

All the same, she came to the 
conclusion that that sort of thing 
had been carried quite far enough. 
Leslie was the special property 
of her friend Grace, and heaven 
knew that she did not grudge 
the poet to the exile. But then 
Jack Venables was likewise a 
friend: the protégé in some sense 
of herself as well as her father: 
and it seemed to her high time 
that Jack should assert himself by 
another of those coups which had 
_ gone so far to advance him. 

Considering the direction whither 
their friendship was apparently 
tending, it was one of the ordinary 
pieces of luck of this favourite 
of fortune that he should have 
snatched the game out of Miss 
Winstanley’s hands. It is true 
that it was she who gave the hint 
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on which he chivalrously acted, 
and that she consequently came to 
regard his exploit as that of a 
champion vowed to her service. 

The hint came casually of a 
conversation at a little dinner at 
Lord Wrekin’s. The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council entertained 
one or two of his illustrious col- 
leagues, with his brother, his sis- 
ter-in-law, and their daughter. 
The private secretary was there, 
almost as a matter of course. 
Eight people were seated, at a 
round table, so equally of course 
the conversation had become gen- 
eral. The Ministry of the. day 
was, at the moment, by no means 
in exuberant spirits. By - elec- 
tions had been going against them : 
and opposition and independent 
journals alike had been arguing, 
with great plausibility, that the 
drift of public opinion was setting 
steadily against the Government 
policy. In ordinary circumstances 
Lord Wrekin would have cared 
little. He was a Whig of the 
ancient Whigs; the Cabinet was 
far too Radical to please him, and 
he would really rather have voted 
any day with Lord Salisbury than 
with Lord Granville. But he 
clung to his office, for he loved its 
dignity ; the drift of the elections 
disgusted him—and he had spoken 
his mind pretty strongly. 

‘¢ All very true,’’ remarked the 
War Minister. ‘‘But as you 
know, we cannot help ourselves 
in the meantime. The time for 
astand may come, meanwhile we 
can only temporise. But I agree 
that this run of ill luck in the con- 
stituencies is singularly unfortu- 
nate. There is Ballyslattery too; 
that must go to the Home-Rulers 
of course : not that it greatly sig- 
nifies, since no one looks for any- 
thing else. By the by, I ought, 
perhaps, to beg your pardon for 
touching on the subject, since your 
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family had so much to say to it 
before the Ballot Bill.” 

Indeed it was a sore subject with 
Lord Wrekin. _Ballyslattery' was 
a small seaport in Wexford county, 


which used to thrive fant bien que* 


mal by its smuggling rather than 
its deep-sea fishing. The Winstan- 
leys had considerable property in 
the neighbourhood; and they di- 
vided the leaseholds and the in- 
fluence in the borough with the 
O’Geoghans, an ancient sept of 
the ,aboriginal Celts, who were 
likewise large landowners. By an 
amicable arrangement, one family 
and the other had always returned 
alternative members for the town. 
But the O’Geoghans had beggared 
themselves as the Winstanleys 
had grown wealthier; and in the 
latter times before the Land 
League agitation and the ballot, 
Ballyslattery had become pretty 
nearly a pocket- borough. The 
Winstanleys had always had to 
nurse and to. canvass, but with 
canvassing and nursing they car- 
ried their man. Nowadays all 
that had been changed. There was 
a small and respectable minority of 
voters who bitterly regretted the 
old state of things. For nowa- 
days, if you wished to give a dog 
—or a candidate—a bad name, 
you had only to send him into the 
streets at election time in a collar 
bearing Lord Wrekin’s badge. 
‘*Ay! there is Ballyslattery!’’ 
ejaculated the host, with a wry face, 
as if he had washed down a bad 
olive with a mouthful of corked 
Lafitte. ‘‘There is Ballyslattery, 
a borough that, as I may say, we 
made. I should be in easier cir- 
cumstances to-day, Wilfred, as you 
know,”’ turning to his brother, 
‘*had not our father spent a little 
fortune on the place. He did half 
the harbour-works at his own ex- 
pense; he wrung a vote out of the 
Melbourne Cabinet, which built 


the breakwater, and made Bally- 
slattery almost a harbour of refuge. 
And Wilfred there, among the 
other irons he keeps in the fire, 
has been promoting lines of packets 
to the Bristol Channel.”’ 

‘‘Nor have I done very badly 
with them,’’ remarked Wilfred, 
parenthetically. 

‘«That may be,’’ rejoined his 
brother, peevishly. ‘‘ Trust you for 
always knowing on which side to 
butter your bread. Anyhow, we 
Winstanleys have made Bally- 
slattery, and from being a rickle 
of weather-beaten hovels, it has be- 
come a respectable and civilised 
town. What is our reward? We 
got it a municipal charter, by the 
way, and the watchword of the 
corporation is ‘war to the knife’ 
with the family of Winstanley. 
The present mayor is the very 
Phelim O’Callaghan, whom we had 
prosecuted, fined and imprisoned 
for smuggling.” 

‘«No bad reason for his being in 
bitter opposition,’’ thought Jack, 
though the Minister of War was 
civilly sympathetic. 

‘¢ The long and the short of it is, 
that for the forthcoming election 
there are no fewer than four can- 
didates, and each and every one 
of the four abuses me more sav- 
agely than the others.”’ 

‘*Who may they be, and what 
ave their politics?’’ inquired the 
mild-spoken Minister of Public 
Education, who had been modestly 
waiting to put in a word. 

‘*Who are they, and what are 
their politics? Why, first, to give 
place to rank and descent, there 1s 
Cornelius O’Geoghan, a cadet 0 
that fraternity of mendicants who 
fights for his own hand and for 
some State provision; who has not 
the faintest chance of coming in; 
but who will, nevertheless, have 


considerable support from out-vot-. 


ers in the suburban baronies. Then 
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there is Bodkin, the editor and 
proprietor of the ‘Ballyslattery 
Watchfire,’ who preaches sedition, 
who believes in nothing, but who 
may have more or less backing from 
the subscribers to his journal. 
There is Blake, who believes in 
everything; who had a visitation 
from the Virgin only last year; 
who would revive thé Inquisition, 
should he ever have the chance; 
and who is the pet of the bishop 
and the superior clergy. But the 
man who will indubitably win, is 
an assistant-secretary and book- 
keeper from the late Land League 
offices in Dublin. Timothy Regan 
is his confounded name: he is the 
son and the pupil of a hedge-school- 
master; he was locked up for half 
a year in a lunatic ward in 
Swift’s hospital; he came out to 
stump the county of Wexford, and 
to agitate behind the bars in the 
Dublin public-houses. He is a 
protégé of Parnell’s; he is the 


darling of his fellow-countrymen ; 


and he will infallibly be sent up 
to Westminster as a senator, to 
shelter behind the privileges of 
Parliament, and be treated as a 
gentleman by the Speaker.’’ 

The War Minister having 
said something commonplace and 
calming, discreetly let the subject 
drop. Lord Wrekin, remembering 
that he had uncourteously excited 
himself, was only too glad to let it 
go. After all, the loss of their seat 
of Ballyslattery was one of those 
irremediable evils that must be 
acquiesced in. 

But his niece had been knitting 
her brows, and had gone into the 
drawing-room, pensive and ab- 
stracted. It was but natural that 
Mr Venables should be attracted to 
her side, seeing that they were the 
only two young people in the party. 

‘What do you think of it?’’ she 
asked, abruptly. 

“Think of what?”’ 
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‘‘Why, of this Ballyslattery 
election.” 

‘‘What should I think of it, un- 
less that if any Saxon wished to 
test the thickness of his skull, he 
had better be present there at the — 
nomination or on annunciation 
day!”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ was all Miss Winstanley’s 
answer; and she took to turn- 
ing over a volume of etchings on 
which she proceeded to comment; 
nor did she deign one other word 
on the election, neither to the 
surprise nor the perplexity of Mr 
Venables. 

Next morning he presented 
himself to his patron and official 
chief before the breakfast things 
had been cleared away. 

‘* Are there any fresh news about 
the Irish election?’’ was his first 
question. 

‘* Nothing of consequence. How 
should there be? Only, another 
candidate has come forward, pro- 
fessing dynamite doctrines, which 
will probably bring him within the 
clutch of the police. I have a tele- 
gram from my agent.”’ 

‘« Ahwell, my lord, I come to pro- 
pose a sixth candidate,—to ask a 
letter to your agent, which may be 
an answer to his telegram, and to 
beg a short leave of absence.” 

‘«No, no, my dear Mr Venables,”’ 
answered his lordship, after some 
moments of reflection—‘‘no, no; 
it will never do. You would only 
make a fool of yourself, and get 
your head broken several times 
over.”’ 

‘¢With all deference to your 
local knowledge, and to your great- 
er experience, I am by no means 
so sure of that my lord. After 
what you told us last night, the con- 
flicting interests seem to be somany 
and so various, that any one really 
Conservative, though he might call 
himself Whig, should have a fair 
chance of slipping in.”’ 
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Jack paused for a moment over 
this ambiguous profession of po- 
litical faith; but Lord Wrekin 
merely smiled. Member of her 
Majesty’s Government as he was, 
his own opinions were not far re- 
moved from those of the Carlton, 
and he felt with Jack that the 
days were drawing nigh when 
genuine Conservatism arrayed 
against Radicalism and Socialism 
might meet at a great battle of 
Armageddon. : : 

Jack marked the smile and wen 
on. 

‘* As you said last night, the 
candidate of the Parnellites ap- 
pears to be the only one who is 
really dangerous. May I ask, by 
the way, for it is of vital import- 
ance, whether your agent has both 
brains and courage; whether he 
is a man with pluck as well as 
Sagacity?” 

‘* Fitzgerald has both. 
answer for him.”’ 

*«Very well; then all should be 
comparatively smooth sailing. We 
contrive to keep the rival candi- 
dates in the field, or most of them, 
which is de bonne guerre, and 
strictly honourable as __ political 
strategy, and we fight this seat of 
Ballyslattery by bringing each in- 


I can 


dependent voter to the poll who 
dreads the prospect of proscription 
and a war of races, and objects to 
sending up a delegate of the dregs 
of the populace.”’ 

‘‘Whether you win or lose, you 
will assuredly have your head 
broken, my good boy.” 

‘*Forgive me if I remind you 
that that is my affair. I hope my 
head may be patched up before the 
expiration of my leave of absence. 
Seriously, Lord Wrekin, I believe 
I can snatch the seat, and it is 
worth risking something in so 
good a cause.”’ 

Lord Wrekin was not prepared 
to dispute that proposition. After 
all, Jack, though a useful secre- 
tary, was his secretary and not 
his son. And had he been his 
son and heir, as he ‘told himself 
very nobly, he would never have 
scrupled to venture him on such 
a forlorn - hope—especially had 
he gone fighting the battle of 
the Winstanleys. If he did not 
give him his blessing, he yielded 
assent; he gave him good wishes 
and letters of introduction; and 
he insisted, moreover, as matter 
of business between man and man, 
on opening Jack a credit with the 
family bankers. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE BATTLE OF BALLYSLATTERY. 


I shall be brief with the Bally- 
slattery election, for it is but 
an episode, as I am aware; but 
then it is an episode with a 
bearing on the story. For Jack 
fought the battle less from ambi- 
tion or as a political gladiator, than 
as the champion of a fair lady. 
And whether he should decide to 
profit by his devotion or not, his 
chivalrous adventure gained him 
both gratitude and admiration. 

It only wanted five days of the 
nomination, and the citizens of 


the flourishing Wexford seaport 
were already in extremely warm 
water, fast poppling up to the 
boiling - point. The police had 
been strengthened by drafts from 
the surrounding districts; and 
two additional companies of the 
second battalion of the Mid- 


Lothian Regiment had taken up * 


their quarters in the rambling 
barracks. Notwithstanding which, 
the playful spirit of the local poli- 
ticians was breaking bounds night 
after night. It was breaking 
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windows as well, as the electors 
suspected of constitutional leanings 
found to their cost; and heaven 
only knew what might happen. 
“Glory to be God!”’ ejaculated 
the corporation of the glaziers 
piously, rubbing their hands over 
incalculable reparations of dam- 
ages, as the ‘‘boys’’ grew more 
boisterous. At dozens of public 
meetings, held day after day, agi- 
tators ranted and raved on the 
platforms. Morning, noon, and 
night, the drink was flowing at 
the public-houses, as if a corps of 
Bacchuses, come straight down 
from Olympus, were bestriding the 
casks and turning on the taps ad 
libitum. 

One fine spring evening, when 
the excitement was nearly at its 
height, a traveller, as the older 
novelists say, might have been 
seen stepping out of the train at 
the Ballyslattery platform. Little 


did the car-driver who carried off 
the stranger, with hand-bag, hat- 


box, and portmanteau, after a 
free fight with his comrades, sus- 
pect the personality or the pur- 
poses of his fare. Otherwise 
our friend Jack Venables would 
have been undoubtedly ‘‘split’’ or 
‘kilt,’ and very possibly both, in 
place of being safely delivered at 
his destination, which was the 
comfortable mansion of Mr Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Wrekin’s confidential 
agent. But though his advent was 
unannounced to the town, sundry 
telegrams in cipher had preceded 
him. Mr Fitzgerald who was a 
man of convictions as well as 
courage, gave his guest the most 


- cordial reception ; but as time was 


precious, while conducting him to 
the supper-table, he was already 
explaining what had been done. 
“‘The presses of ‘The Mercury,’ 
—that’s our moderate Ministerial 
paper—have been at work, and the 
address you forwarded by message”’ 
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—a special meéssenger had been 
sent on with letters, twelve hours 
in advance of the traveller—‘‘is 
all ready to be quietly posted up, 
as soon as the good people are 
gone to bed. You seem to have 
used the cayenne - pepper-castor 
pretty freely, by the way, Mr 
Venables.”’ 

**Too freely, I fear, for your 
comfort, Mr Fitzgerald.”’ 

‘‘Well, so far as that goes, my 
foot is set down. The dice were 
cast when his lordship decided to 
send us a candidate, and I made 
up my mind to stand the hazard 
of the die. After all, I don’t 
know that it greatly signifies. I 
was hardly on a bed of roses be- 
fore; and if I do multiply my 
enemies, it scarcely matters. We 
Irish agents are used to being shot 
at, as the eels are used to skinning. 
But with you, who are less in the 
habit of these political amenities, 
it is a different matter.”’ 

‘<It is a different matter indeed,”’ 
exclaimed Jack, suspending his 
attack on a cold sirloin. ‘‘It is 
a different matter, for you will 
be left to bear the brunt of the 
animosities I provoke for a day 
or two, under the protection of 
soldiers and police. On my word, 
I feel like a cur that cuts in to 
snatch a bone, and whether he 
mouths it or misses it, makes a 
bolt with his tail between his 
legs.’’ 

‘‘Faith, sir, a missile, or a 
charge of slugs, may reach you 
before you can get clear away. 
But as for my danger, don’t speak 
of it again. What is your pleas- 
ure is my duty. And not to be 
inhospitable, when you are done 
with your supper, we must decide 
on the measures with which we 
shall open the campaign.”’ . 

Next morning the electors of 
Ballyslattery were rubbing their 
eyes, and trying to clear away 
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the cobwebs froni whisky-sodden 
brains. Could it be a mirage 
reflected from the spirits swallowed 
the night before; or was it possible 
that a Conservative or a ‘‘ bloody 
and brutal Whig’’—practically 
the same thing—was come to con- 
test the borough of Ballyslattery ? 
‘ There were blue and yellow posters 
flaunting from each wall and each 
street-corner; and some dirty 
Saxon, who dared to declare 
himself against Home Rule, was 
tampering with the freedom of 
Irish election. 

**Sure and it’s he who would 
have the bad chance, if the boys 
were to come across him,’’ was 
the philosophical sentiment of a 
venerable patriarch who had cheer- 
ed O’Connell and conspired with 
Smith O’Brien, though years had 
cooled his blood, spite of perpetual 
infusions of poteen. 

‘It’s Fitzgarald that the boys 
would be daling with, to his 
sowl,’’ remarked the more practi- 
cally minded Dennis O’Dempsey, 
landlord of the Cat and the Bag- 
pipes. ‘It’s Fitzgarald that is 
at the bottom of it, and by the 
powers——””’ 

When Mr O’Dempsey, remem- 
bering prudence, wound up his 
sentence in dumb show, by a 
whistle and a movement: of his 
forefinger. 

These two significant ejacula- 
tions may give an idea of the state 
of popular feeling. The.mob sim- 
ply swore to murder their Saxon 
invader, and to take measures to 
picket the polling-stations against 
the votes of the English and the 
‘*thraitors.”’ But as the police and 
‘‘the army’’ were likely to make 
counter-demonstrations, and as 
some of the minority of the re- 
spectable might have _ resglution 
enough to record their votes under 
cover of the bayonets and the 
ballot, the cooler heads among 
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the seditious met to hold council 
together. 

‘‘We have got five men in the 
field among us,’’ said the worthy 
Father Dennis, who had taken Mr 
Blake under his especial _protec- 
tion,—‘‘ we have got five men in 
the field among us; and, all allow- 
ances made, to say the least of it, 
that is two too many.”’ 

‘« And if your reverence is man- 
ing me,’’ retorted Bodkin, the un- 
believer, ruffling up his plumes like 
a game-cock that is challenged, 
‘« you wor never more mistaken, and 
it is much to say, than when you 
dramed that it was the like of me 
would be thinking of withdraw- 
ing.” 

As for Mr Regan, as the protégé 
of Mr Parnell, he felt confident of 
the place he was competing for, and 
had already discounted the pay, in 
bright visions of the imagination. 
While the remaining candidates, 
knowing well in their hearts that 
they had no chance, determined to 
put spokes in the wheels of their 
enemies. 

The council was composed of the 
prud hommes of the place: it em- 
bodied all the virtue and the wis- 
dom of local patriotism. And the 
upshot of their proceedings was 
embodied in a resolution, moved by 
Mr O’ Teague, a student of the Cork 
College, and one of the most fervid 
expositors of the advanced ideas of 
Young Ireland— 

‘« As this Mr Venables has come 
among us—and may the divil re- 
caive his sowl !—as if he wor ex- 
pectin’ that we would be prowd 
and happy to return him, I am of. 
opinion that we should show our 
sensibility to his poloiteness by 
giving him another competitor to 
compate with. It’s myself that 
will issue an address to the free 


and independent electors, and now 
he will have five of us to fight with 
in place of four.’ 
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And O’Teague stuck to his logi- 
cal determination. Strange to say, 
he gathered a considerable tail of 
supporters, who applauded the 

acious stroke of patriotism to 
the echo. If Jack Venables had 
paid him—and his enemies swore 
afterwards that he had done so— 
O’Teague could not have more 
effectually played into his hands. 

The nomination day was a great 
day in Ballyslattery. The popula- 
tion had been in a state of chronic 
intoxication for a week before; 
but the spirits had boiled their 
blood without sapping their phy- 
sical energies. The authorities 
had made formidable preparations. 
There was an immense force of 
police, mounted and on foot. The 
Mid-Lothian Regiment was stra- 
tegically distributed, so as to take 
up commanding positions where 
they were free to act; while sun- 
dry troops of the Lancers formed in 
sections of equestrian statues in 
certain open spaces. But on the 
other hand, the back streets and 
the tortuous lanes of the town were 
given over to gangs of the ‘‘boys.”’ 
Bands of sturdy rustics, drafted 
from the country districts for the 
occasion, were marshalled’ under 
local leaders with their ‘‘slips of 
blackthorns’’ in their fists. The 
amphibious population of fisher- 
men, with many seafaring sympa- 
thisers, had come ashore. Some 
of them were armed with cudgels 
or boat-stretchers; not a few with 
improvised pikes or with cutlasses. 
The hobbledehoys of the alleys 
mustered strong in their wake; 
while behind the hobbledehoys 
came the school-urchins, with their 
pockets or their waist-bands so 
many small arsenals of stones, and 
skilled, like David, in slinging and 
Sstone-throwing. And all these 
were waiting for the proceedings 
to begin, that they might claim 


their due shares in the ceremony. 
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It might have all seemed very 

natural to a native-born Wexford 
man; but it struck a stranger as 
peculiar. So, perhaps, we may as 
well quote a passage or two from 
the Venables correspondence ; for, 
according to promise, Jack dashed 
off hasty despatches each night to 
his friend Ralph Leslie as well as 
to Miss Winstanley. 
- The latter were perhaps the more 
confidential as to his innermost 
feelings; but as the former were 
more frank as to the perils which 
he faced, we shall fall back upon 
them in preference. 


‘‘DEaR RALPH,— . . . 

‘“You have never been cast away 
and shipwrecked as I have been. 
Worse luck for you and me, for in 
that case I might have spared you 
a detailed description of the nomi- 
nation scene. You have never 
heard the wild winds howling and 
shrieking through shrouds and 
stays, while the roaring breakers 
were chafing against the shore— 
with, by the by, the bellowing of 
a deck-load of maddened cattle 
thrown in by way of aggravation ! 
I assure you, when I made my ap- 
pearance in the streets, before the 
hour of noon the day before yester- 
day, I was carried back in the spirit 
to the ‘ Kittiewake’s Neb.’ The pro- 
cession of the Ministerialist candi- 
date was very like a tadpole—with 
a head, little body, and a great 
deal of tail. Fitzgerald and a few 
stanch gentlemen and people of 
business stood by me like men. 
More credit to them, for I fear 
they may smart sorely for it. Most 
folks who had any decent excuses 
sent them instead of coming. Small 
blame to them. We were pre- 
ceded, not by a band, but by a 
strong body of police. Mounted 
policemen mustered on each side 
of us; and another small cohort 
of blue-coated footmen brought up 





the rear. Each open space was 
occupied by troops, hemmed in by 
mixed mobs of ruffians, with their 
Megeera-like women and_ their 
squalling brats. 

‘The yelling, hooting, cursing, 
the cries of grief and hate, might 
have been heard to any imaginable 
distance. Appius Claudius, or 
Warren Hastings under the blight- 
ing invective of Burke, could 
hardly have shrunk — morally— 
more pitiably than I did. To be 
sure there were occasional showers 
of stones, coming by way of dis- 
traction from the execrations and 
blasphemies. But I was braced by 
the very audacity of the abuse and 
assaults, and ‘Richard was himself 
again,’ when I stood forward upon 
the platform. It was just as well, 
for even Wirtz or Gustave Doré 
in their nightmares of inspiration 
could hardly conceive more fiend- 
like forms than those before which 
we found ourselves. My oppo- 
nents snapped and snarled among 
themselves; but it was for me, and 
more especially for poor Fitzger- 
ald, they reserved the most ven- 
omous atrocities and the gnashing 
of their teeth. 

‘*You may fancy I might have 
been stunned and muzzled. Quite 
the contrary. You have no idea 
how easy it is being eloquent under 
such circumstances. Had I routed 
through the horn of a wild bull on 
the platform, the sound would never 
have reached the second ranks in 
the crowd. I merely moved my 
lips and stooped towards the re- 
porter at my elbow, ducking occa- 
sionally to dodge a stone or a dead 
cat. The reporter, sitting under 
an umbrella quilted with tin plates, 
pretended to lend an ear, and made 
fictitious play with his pencil. He 
had my eloquence cut and dry in 
his pocket, and had already tele- 
graphed it. It will appear at 


length in the Ministerial journals 





. 


of Dublin, and will be strained 
down into paragraphs for the let. 
ters to the London press. . . . I yp- 
derstand something of the feelings 
of the first of the martyrs, and 
await anxiously and in strict secly- 
sion the declaration of the poll.” 


A second extract from a letter, 
bearing date two days subse. 
quently :— 

‘‘It was pretty warm with us, 
as you may remember, on the 
nomination; but the fires were 
seven times heated for the dec- 
laration of the poll. When you 
saw by telegram that I had 
snatched a scratch victory by 
three votes, you may have formed 
a conception of the popular recep- 
tion of the result. But in this 
Irish atmosphere one comes to be 
acclimated to blasphemies. The 
mixed multitude of savages before 
the hustings cast all self-control to 
the winds. Decently dressed men, 
farmers in frieze coats, and shop- 
keepers in broadcloth, like those 
whose rags were skewered on to 
them by a single pin, seemed to 
be alike possessed by legions of 
demons. Had it not been for the 
muster of the soldiers and the 
police, they would have joined 
their friends on the platform with 
a rush, and torn me and my hand- 
ful of backers into ribbons. Still, 
happily for us, they deemed dis- 
cretion the better part of valour; 
and it is strange, indeed, that the 
Celts, with their personal pluck, 
should lose heart in a crowd like 
so many curs that are collared. To 
be sure, after a time of howling, 
they warmed up into action and a 
corps of rapscallions made an ag- 
gressive demonstration. Police and 
soldiers were half paralysed ; for, 
as no magistrate had cared to read 
the Riot Act, they did not choose 
to use carbines and_ revolvers. 


Then I remarked the beauty of 
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the weapons of the Lancers as 
comparatively harmless arms for 
repressing the Hibernian riot. The 
men charged in loose formation 
with the lance; their assailants 
took refuge under the upturned 
carts and handbarrows that filled 
the market-place. They were poked 
and thrust at good-humouredly 
enough, considering the provoca- 
tion they had offered to the troop- 
es—many of whom had been 
bruised and battered by the stones. 
Then—will you believe it ? —this 
extraordinary people, who had been 
like unchained savages only the 
minute before, began to laugh and 
recover their good-humour, as if 
they had been pleasantly tickled 
by the points of the lances. I 
fancy it is the sort of fun that 
comes home to them; and there is 
more delicacy in such repartees 
than in the blows of their black- 
thorn cudgels. . . . At all events, 
I come back to you the member 
for Ballyslattery; and assuredly 
there was no corruption to unseat 
me, though there may have been 
something approaching to intimi- 
dation on the other side ; and as I 
have not the faintest prospect of 
re-election, no possible pressure 
from my constituents can influence 
my parliamentary action. I am 
only sorry for poor Fitzgerald, 
who has stood by me like a brick. 
But what can I, or what, indeed, 
can Lord Wrekin, do for him, un- 
les his lordship gave him his 
dismissal with a pension? and then 
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he would never consent to expatri- 
ate himself. Neither you nor I had 
and idea, my dear Ralph, of what 
the men must resign themselves to 
who stand in the breach between 
the English garrison and the dis- 
loyalists who beleaguer it.’’ 

Jack hurried back to town, bear- 
ing his blushing honours, as well 
as sundry bruises he had received 
in the flying storms of stones. He 
took his departure by a late train 
on the very day of thé declaration of 
the poll. He was loath to seem to 
leave Fitzgerald in the lurch; but 
that gentleman sensibly pointed 
out that his going might possibly 
allay popular excitement, while his 
remaining would certainly excite 
it to madness. So our triumphant 
young friend was escorted to the 
train by a serried phalanx of police 
and a couple of squadrons of cav- 
alry. ‘*Had I been the Pope or 
the Sultan, they could not have 
treated me with greater distinc- 
tion,’’ he remarked, as, following 
portmanteau and _ hand-bag, he 
passed between the triple ranks 
of the gallant Mid-Lothian men, 
drawn up to right and left before the 
station. And even higher honours 
were in store for him, as he learned 
later. That night his constituents, 
with the non-electors, rose almost 
en masse to burn their new mem- 
ber in effigy; and on the following 
Sunday he was solemnly cursed 
with book, bell, and candle, from 
half the altars in the diocese o 
Ballyslattery. } 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—STARTLING INTELLIGENCE FROM SANGA. 


The managing director or Resi- 
dent of the Sumatra Company at 
Sanga had, on the whole, a pleasant 
voyageto Penang. He had ‘started 
In considerable ignorance of the 
territory he was sent to adminis- 
ter though he knew a good deal 





about the trade he was to direct. 
But his Company had furnished 
him with ample materials to study, 
and these he had supplemented by 
a travelling library, which was 
well selected, if small. Reading 
early and late, and in his perpetual 
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intervals of leisure, he had primed 
himself as to the facts that con- 
cerned him; and he communicated 
the information he acquired to his 
daughter, who was naturally curious 
as to the future to which they had 
hopefully committed themselves. 

I have no idea of boring my 
readers with the facts, the fallacies, 
and the statistics to which Grace, 
like Desdemona, seriously inclined 
her ear. Briefly, the broad dis- 
trict of Sanga had been transferred 
to the Company by the Sultan of 
Sarambang. Sarambang is a wild 
State in Sumatra, lying nearly op- 
posite to Perak, in the Malay 
Peninsula. To the north and 
west is the independent State of 
Achin; to the south and the east 
are the lands of sundry savage 
races under the shadowy suzerainty 
of the kingdom of Holland. Ac- 
cording to a Malay proverb, which 
we venture to translate freely into 
our vernacular, Kulong Hassim, 
Sultan of Sarambang, found him- 
self between the devil and the 
deep sea. The pirate fleets of 
the Achinese were ravaging his 
coasts, carrying women and chil- 
dren into captivity. Not that 
there was a pin to choose between 
the Achinese and the Sarambangese ; 
but his people, being the weaker, 
were being pushed to the wall. 
While, on the other hand, being 
cute, he shrewdly suspected that 
it might occur to the Dutch to 
champion his cause, whether he 
would or not. In which case, who- 
ever might swallow the oyster, it 
was pretty sure he would be left 
with nothing but the shells. In 
those circumstances, he had  lis- 
tened willingly to an English ad- 
venturer, who had come to Saram- 
bang ostensibly for shooting. His 
district of Sanga lay remote to the 
south, and its shores were being 
perpetually swept by descents of 
piratical Dyaks. He must either 
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defend it or give it up. As he 
could not do the former, he decided: 
on the latter, more especially as 
Colonel Chamberlain made him a 
tempting offer. The Sultan prac. 
tically sold an indefinite liferent of 
a district geographically defined by 
certain rivers, and carrying a scat- 
tered population of over 100,000 
souls. The stipulated price was a 
trifle of money down, with a mod- 
erate royalty on all the profits 
which the English settlers might 
realise. Chamberlain’s _ bargain 
was speculative but good ; nor was 
the bargain by any means bad for 
the Sultan. Anything he might 
subsequently make of the contract 
was so much clear gain; and the 
politic Chamberlain had really 
made him a sleeping partner, with 
a heavy stake in the prosperity of 
the foreign settlers. If Kulong 
Hassim could do little to help them, 
at all events he would show them 
something more than a benevolent 
neutrality. Colonel Chamberlain 
brought his concession to London, 
where he finally came to terms 
about it with Sir Stamford Scraper. 
The hopes he flashed before the 
eyes of the promoter were dazzling; 
for he spoke of coal-fields and the 
precious metals, and unlimited 
crops of spices, sugar, coffee, and 
cotton. What with his plausi- 
bility, what with the specimens he 
showed, what with reference to 
geographical authorities, and to 
travellers who had written of the 
Malay Peninsula, he had little 
difficulty in making his bargain 
with Sir Stamford; the rather 
that he took the money he stipu- 
lated for in paid-up shares, making 
it a sine gua non that he was to 
be appointed managing director. 
I may say at once that I should 
hardly call Chamberlain an enthu- 
siast ; since there could be no ques 
tion as to the intrinsic value of his 
concession. The doubt was, whe- 
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ther the English company could 
exploiter it, owing to the unsettled 
condition of those seas and their 
coasts. However, there was a pre- 
cedent in Rajah Brooke’s success at 
Sarawak. There was good fighting 
material among the Malays with- 
in the bounds of Sanga, who would 
rejoice in the security from ag- 
gression that might be given by a 
strong government; and on that 
Colonel Chamberlain pinned his 
faith. Though more of a sportsman 
and speculator than an adminis- 
trator, he had discharged his un- 
familiar responsibilities fairly well. 
He had founded the settlement 
of Sanga on the Sanga river, and 
fortified it with stockades; he had 
imported a few skilled European 
artisans, one or two capable clerks 
to keep his accounts, and sundry 
respectable non-commissioned offi- 
cers to drill his coffee-coloured 
levies. He had begun to open up 
and develop his resources; he had 
fought sundry piratical fleets, and 
succeeded in beating them off; he 
had been habituating his Malay 
subjects to the pleasures of work- 
ing for regular pay; and he had 
seen a steamer—the Sir Stamford 
Scraper—sent out to him, which 
might ply between the settlement 
and Penang or other ports. Fin- 
ally, the unlucky Chamberlain had 
caught a fever and died, in the 
nick of time for any interest in 
my story, just as Glenconan with 
his fortunes seemed to have been 
cast hopelessly adrift. 

So Glenconan and his daughter 
had had an agreeable passage, 
and they had transhipped them- 
selves at Penang to the Sir Stam- 
ford Scraper, which had come thither 
by appointment to meet the Resi- 
dent. 

The curtain that dropped on 
Grace falling back in a faint on 
the deck of the Fire King in 
the fogs from the Essex marshes, 
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rises on her as she is approaching 
Sanga and the shores of the pro- 
mised land. The rise of the cur- 
tain was the literal fact, for there 
is little difference between fog and 
fog, whether it hangs on the lower 
reaches of the Thames or over the 
mangrove-swamps of Sumatra. But 
what suddenness in the difference 
when the southern sun breaks out! 
It is the broad blaze of the bale- 
fire on some Border height, to the 
flickering of a farthing candle in a 
cellar in the Seven Dials. Let Miss 
Grace tell her own story, as Mr 
Venables has done. I quote from a 
five-sheet letter to Miss Winstanley. 

‘‘It was with a sinking and a 
saddening of the heart I came on 
deck a little after dawn. Creep- 
ing, clinging vapours enveloped 
everything, weighing down the 
black ‘smoke from the funnel of 
the steamer. It was a dimness 
that might be felt and almost 
tasted, for it came with the breath 
of mud and malaria and decaying 
vegetable matters. Shall I say, 
that when the steward threw a 
little glass of cognac into the coffee, 
I swallowed it as I have smelled a 
scent-bottle in a crowded church? 

‘Then, of a sudden, the grey 
vapours began to thin, wreathing 
themselves round the masts and 
the yards, and coming down on 
our heads in a drizzle; while away 
to the castward was a flashing of 
rosy lights, like the flashes of the 
aurora borealis through the grim- 
mest of wintry skies. Almost be- 
fore I could rub my eyes over the 
phenomenon, the rosy reflections 
that had been radiating like revolv- 
ing lights had widened into one 
deep, broad blaze of crimson. The 
sun of the tropics had broken out 
in his strength, and the mists 
melted away or evaporated as by 
enchantment. The mouth of the 
Sanga river lay before us, with the 
surf breaking over the troubled 
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bar ; and the smooth, heaving swell 
of the black channels, lying be- 
tween the surge of the snow-drifts. 
To right and left were the thickets 
of mangroves, casting their gloomy 
shadows over sand-banks and mud- 
flats. But behind were the copses 
of feathery palms, and the clusters 
of the graceful bamboo columns, 
bending beneath the burdens of 
their glossy coronets of leaves. 
While behind all, and in the dis- 
tance, was the wooded ampithe- 
atre of mountains, their heads and 
shoulders rising in volcanic naked- 
ness out of the flowing draperies 
of the forests that fell from their 
stony girdles in folds of green. I 
cannot help being romantic and 
poetical, my dear Julia, for never 
surely did mortal maiden look on 
a more glorious panorama. 

‘* But to come back tothe prosaic 
from the poetical, a steam-launch 
was puffing and wheezing along- 
side, in place of one of those most 
picturesque prahus, which seem to 
embody the very melody of motion. 
Perhaps we crossed the bar all the 
more easily, and we steamed up 
the sluggish stream very comfort- 
ably. To adopt a simile of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, it was like threading 
an interminable aisle, under the 
leafy roof of one of the grandest 
of natural cathedrals. Long rows 
and groups of graceful columns 
shot up on either bank — the 
stems of trees that were absolute- 
ly branchless to the height of 80 
or 100 feet. Then indeed in their 
exuberance ‘they made up for 
lost time, interlacing themselves 
in impenetrable arches of foliage, 
the light filtering through at inter- 
vals, as from a roof in disrepair, 
and falling in light shreds and 
patches on the black surface of 
the stream. But the silence of 
that tropical forest was death-like. 
There might have been beasts or 
birds: I saw not a single one, ex- 


. * 


cept here and there a solitary stork. | 


that went floating skywards from 
his fishing-ground. There were 
butterflies indeed, fluttering over 
the launch’s deck, though bats or 
moths might have seemed more 
appropriate to that twilight. Now 
and again we met one of the Malay 
boats, the rowers crooning a melan- 
choly song, as they bent mechani- 
cally to the oars. And once there 
came a scream out of the depths 
of the forest, that jarred my over- 
strung nerves, so that I almost 
felt inclined to re-echo it; so you 
may imagine how far gone I must 
have been in my romance. They 
said it was some hapless fruit-eat- 
ing animal being crunched in the 
jaws of some beast of prey. Any- 
how, I felt as if the darkness had 
entered into my soul; as if I had 
been sentenced to imprisonment in 
a tropical dungeon. Nor could I 
help clutching my father’s hand, 
though even then I was ashamed 
of myself, when he soothed my 
terrors instead of laughing at them. 

‘¢ «Wait and be patient, Grace,’ 
was all he said; and if I tried to 
follow the advice, I was soon re- 
warded. 


‘*You cannot imagine what a 
delightful home is ours. The 
architecture would astonish you 
in England, but it is admirably 
adapted to the climate. Conjure 
up your fancies of a big bungalow 
in the most graceful harmonies of 
subdued colouring, with everything, 
both within and without, that is 
most coquettish. It is the glorifi- 
cation of the useful and ornamen- 
tal bamboo, which, as schoolbooks 
would say, is pretty much to the 
Malay what the camel is to the 
Arab, or the reindeer to the Lap- 
lander. The walls are of double 
bamboo stems, interlaced and inter- 
woven. by bamboo cordage. The 
partitions and the hangings of the 
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rooms are of bamboo matting. 
Mats of the softest bamboo fibre 
cover the bamboo floors. And the 
open roof above the bamboo rafters 
is of shingles cut from the bamboo 
stems. Finally, my father smokes a 
pipe of bamboo; the water-pitcher 
in the pantry, and—for aught I 
know—the pots and pans in the 
kitchen, are made of plugged joints 
of the bamboo; and the beds and 
chairs in the broad verandahs, 
where we sleep and shelter through 
the day from the sunshine, are of 
that everlasting bamboo, like all the 
rest. 

‘* As for the Malays, I like, nay, 
I love them. Every man is a gen- 
tleman, as every woman is a lady. 

“I forgot to mention, by the 
way, that there are a few thorns 
among the roses. When I light 
the lamps, and draw the mats 
aside before the windows of a 
night, to look out on the glorious 
heavens, that are studded with 
constellations as thickly as any 
duchess’s stomacher with the fam- 
ily diamonds at a drawing-room, 
I am smothered in a plague of 
most manificent moths, that ex- 
tinguish the lights in a general 
incremation. I shook a_ scor- 
pion the other morning out of my 
slipper: happily I was drowsy, and 
the slipper slipped though my fin- 


_ gers. otherwise the scorpion must 


certainly have stung me. He was 
caught and crushed, which is more 
than I can say for a huge hairy 
spider, standing about half a hand 
high at the shoulder, and casting 
a ghastly shadow of a foot or so 
behind him. While I stood still 
and screamed, he made off to his 
hole, and ever since I have been 
expecting his reappearance. Then 
there is a snake in the thatch: just 
above my pillow: I can hear him 
rustling there in the watches of the 
night. He is supposed to be venom- 
ous; but the servants say there is 
VOL. CXXXIII.—NO. DCCCXLI. 
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no danger, so long as.there are 
plenty of rats and mice. And 
rats and mice run about in such 
abundance, that even papa is not 
uneasy; and thinks it better the 
snake should not be disturbed, on 
account of the sentiment or religi- 
ous principles of the natives—I am 
not quite sure which. Nevertheless 
it zs a delightful country; and if 
you only saw the flowers in our 
garden—flowers growing wild, for 
there are few under the shade of 
the forests—you would be content 
to put up with the snakes, and 
even compound for the spiders,”’ 

In fact, Miss Moray saw most 
things through rose-coloured glasses 
in the meantime, and so far her 
letters were doubly welcome to her 
friends at home. 

Those from Moray were likewise 
satisfactory on the whole, though 
written rather in pen and ink than 
in rose tints. He knew the tropics so 
well, that they had no longer power 
to interest him; and he judged the 
situation in Sumatra like a man of 
business. So far as he saw, the 
settlement was nearly as rich in 
resources as it had been repre- 
sented, but much remained to be 
done before the Company could 
reckon upon dividends as on the 
Three per cents: He did every 
justice to the energy and abilities 
of his predecessor; but since the 
death of Colonel Chamberlain, 
Sanga had been unsettled and 
retrograding. The Dutch had 
been making overtures to the Sul- 
tan of Sarambang: so far as. he 
could learn, the Sultan stood firm; 
but intrigues had been fomented 
at the Court, and it was rumoured 
that emissaries of the disaffected 
had been already stirring up sedi- 
tion in the settlement. He appre- 
hended no serious consequences, as 
the Dutch, having no shadow of a 
legal claim, were not likely openly 
to show their game; and agitators 
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who fell into his hands would be 
summarily dealt with. In the 
meantime, the Company might 
count on his being upon his guard, 
and he hoped to send them more 
reassuring intelligence very speed- 
ily. 

It need hardly be said that those 
despatches, worded as they were, 
made Leslie more eager than ever 
to join his uncle. There was 
madness in the thought of Grace 
in those Malay jungles, exposed 
to the chance of intrigue and 
savage warfare, and leaning in 
her isolation on the single life of a 
man whose duties must necessarily 
expose him to danger. Yet leav- 
ing England was out of the ques- 
tion, so long as his mother hung 
between life and death. Mrs. Leslie 
had been making encouraging pro- 
gress, it was true; but any cause 
of anxiety might have the most 
serious consequences. 

That knot was cut when he least 
expected it. He had left his 
mother fairly strong and in un- 
usually good spirits, for one of his 
flying trips to the south. Two days 
afterwards a letter reached him, to 
say that all was over. The event 
had been so sudden, from an affec- 
tion of the heart, that on this 
occasion there was no need to 
shock him by telegraphing. Ralph 
had hurried home to superintend 
the arrangements for the funeral ; 
and morbidly self-reproachful for 
his undutiful impatience to be 
away, he had been smarting under 
a double sense of suffering. He 
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had seen his mother laid in her 

ave; he had sent away his 
friends; he had dined /éte-@ téte with 
the relative who had nursed Mrs 
Leslie through her illness ; and then 
had withdrawn to the solitude of 
his own room to pass a melancholy 
evening. A pile of unopened 
papers lay upon a table: he opened 
the one that first came to hand, in 
sheer distraction of spirits. It 
chanced to be a London evening 
journal, and he ran his eye uncon- 
cernedly down the middle pages, 
His eye was caught by a telegram, 
headed ‘‘Penang,’’ and dated a 
couple of days before. It was 
brief enough and bitter enough :— 

‘‘There are rumours, which, 
however, want confirmation, of 
an attack by the independent and 
piratical tribes on the settlement 
of the Sumatra Company at Sanga. 
It is said that the managing 
director has been killed, and the 
settlement carried by storm. As 
the Company’s steamer has been 
sent hither for repairs, we may 
have no certain intelligence for 
some weeks. Meantime, we may 
repeat that the intelligence must 
be received with caution.”’ 

There was nothing that Ralph 
had studied more regularly of late 
than the time-tables of the P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Company. He 
never knew when a piece of know- 
ledge might be of use. ‘Thank 
God !’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘if I start 
to-morrow morning, I can catch 
the next packet for the Straits 
from Brindisi.” 
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SELKIRK AFTER FLODDEN, 
(A Widow's Dirge, October 1513.) 


It’s but a month the morn 
Sin’ a’ was peace and plenty ; 
Oor hairst was halflins shorn, 
Eident men, and lassies denty. 
But noo it’s a’ distress— 
Never mair a merry meetin’ ; 
For half the bairns are faitherless, 
And a’ the women greetin’. 
O Flodden Field! 
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Miles and miles round Selkirk toun, 

Where forest flow’rs are fairest, 
Ilka lassie’s stricken doun, 

Wi’ the fate that fa’s the sairest. 
A’ the lads they used to meet 

By Ettrick braes or Yarrow, 
Lyin’ thrammelt head and feet 

In Brankstone’s deadly barrow ! 

O Flodden Field! 


Frae every cleuch and clan, 

The best o’ the braid Border, 
Rose like a single man 

To meet the royal order. 
Oor Burgh toun itsel’ 

_Sent its seventy doun the glen; 

Ask Fletcher! how they fell, 

Bravely fechtin’, ane to ten! 

O Flodden Field! 


Round about their gallant king, 
For countrie and for croon, 
Stude the dauntless Border ring, 
Till the last was hackit doun. 
I blame na what has been— 
They maun fa’ that canna flee— 
But oh, to see what I hae seen, 
To see what now I see! 
O Flodden Field! 





1 The name of the man who brought an English flag back to Selkirk from 
Flodden, Four brothers of that name are said to have perished in the battle. 
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The souters a’ fu’ croose, 
O’er their leather and their lingle, 
Wi’ their shoon in ilka hoose, 
Sat contentit round the ingle. 
Noo there’s naething left but dool, 
Never mair their wark will cheer them; 
In Flodden’s bluidy pool 
They’ll naether walt nor wear them ! 
O Flodden Field! 


Whar the weavers used to meet, 
In ilka bieldy corner, 
Noo there’s nane in a’ the street, 
Savin’ here and there a mourner, 
Walkin’ lanely as a wraith, 
Or if she meet anither, 
Just a word below their braith, 
O’ some slauchtered son or brither ! 
O Flodden Field! 


There stands the gudeman’s loom 

That used to gang sae cheerie, 
Untentit noo, and toom, 

Makin’ a’ the hoose sae eerie, 
Till the sicht I canna dree ; 

For the shuttles lyin’ dumb 
Speak the loudlier to me 

O’ him that wunna come. 

O Flodden Field! 


Sae at nicht I cover’t o’er 

Just to haud it frae my e’en, © 
But I haena yet the pow’r 

To forget what it has been ; 
And I listen through the hoose 

For the chappin’ o’ the lay, 
Till the scrapin’ o’ a moose 

Taks my verra braith away. 

O Flodden Field ! 


Then I turn to sister Jean, 

And my airms aboot her twine, 
And I kiss her sleepless een, 

For her hairt’s as sair as mine,— 
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A hairt ance fu’ o’ fun, 
And hands that ne’er were idle, 
Wi’ a’ her cleedin’ spun 
Against her Jamie’s bridal. 
O Flodden Field ! 


Noo we've naether hands nor hairt— 

In oor grief the wark’s forgotten, 
Tho’ it’s wantit every airt, 

And the craps are lyin’ rotten. 
War’s awesome blast’s gane by 

And left a land forlorn ; 
In daith’s dool hairst they lie, 

The shearers an’ the shorn. 

O Flodden Field ! 


Wi’ winter creepin’ near us 
When the nichts are drear an’ lang, 
Nane to help us, nane to hear us, 
On the weary gate we gang! 
Lord o’ the quick an’ deed, 
Sin’ oor ain we canna see, 
In mercy mak gude speed 


And bring us whar they be, 
Far, far, frae Flodden Field ! 


J. B. Sevxiex. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


« Thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges.”” 


THE village of Loston is one of 
the prettiest places in Midhamshire. 
Situated in the valley of the Bent. 
at the foot of a range of low hills, 
and snugly surrounded on the one 
side by scattered copses, and the 
other by the trees of Squire Spen- 
cer’s park, it seems to dwell like 
Laish of old, ‘‘quiet and secure.’’ 
If it were not for the square tower 
of the church, which overtops the 
trees, and the occasional wreaths 
of blue smoke which mount up- 
wards, the passer-by along the 
highroad at the head of the village 
might imagine that the district 
was still as unpeopled as when 
the Coriceni roamed _ gipsy-like 
through its glades. Not many 
people turn off the highroad to it 
except those who have business or 
other relations with the inhabit- 
ants; for the street which tra- 
verses it leads only to the river’s 
bank, from whence foot-passengers 
on their way to the busy manu- 
facturing towns on the northern 
shore are ferried across the stream 
by a boatman almost as old as 
Charon. 

But to lovers of the picturesque 
the village is well worth a visit. 
At its head stands the church, 
whose perpendicular windows tell 
plainly that though its stone walls 
are smoothly dressed and faced, it 
has weathered the storms of cen- 
turies. At its side, beyond the 
limits of ‘‘God’s acre,’’ is the rec- 
tory, snugly surrounded by a well- 
built brick wall, over which the 
gable roof and tall red-brick chim- 
neys of the house testify to its 
capacious comfort. From this 
point to the river’s bank the 
street is skirted on either side by 


small villas, shops, and cottages, 
which of themselves might be 
held as sufficient evidence that Mr 
Spencer fulfils all the requirements 
of a ‘‘good landlord.”” The only 
buildings which are not quite in 
harmony with the rest are those 
connected with a farm homestead 
in the middle of the village, which 
stand out in such marked contrast 
with their surroundings, that it 
needs no great wit to discover that 
they own another lord. This farm 
of fifty acres is the one blot and 
eyesore on the Loston property; 
and equally distasteful to Mr Spen- 
cer is the owner and cultivator— 
one Damper—a bumptious, self-sat- 
isfied, and politically short-sighted 
person, who differs as widely from 
his neighbouring landiord as his 
tenements do from the trim-look- 
ing cottages which face and sur- 
round them. No two men could 
be more unlike. It is only neces- 
sary to say that Mr Spencer is a 


quiet and peace-loving Churchman | 


and Conservative, to be quite sure 
that Damper is a contentious scep- 
tic and Radical.- Between such 
different. natures there could be no 
more assimilation than between oil 
and water; and the natural antag- 
onism on Damper’s part has been 
intensified by a suspicion that Mr 
Spencer looks upon his farm as a 
Naboth’s vineyard, which might be 
advantageously incorporated into 
the surrounding property. But as 


‘Mr Spencer has always _instinct- 


ively avoided arousing the wrath 
of his neighbour, the slumbering 
fire of Damper’s ill-will has re- 
mained unstirred, and until quite 
lately peace and contentment have 
reigned undisturbed in the village. 
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The 2000 acres which form the 
Loston estate are broken up into 
seven farms, which range in extent 
from 400 to 100 acres; and as good 
tenants gravitate towards good 
landlords as surely as sparks fly 
upwards, the farms are held by 
substantial, independent, indus- 
trious men, who are not above 
working with their labourers in 
the fields, and whose wives and 
daughters take -undivided control 
of the dairies and poultry-yards. 
Between these men and _ their 
landlord a close sympathy has 
always existed; and on the occa- 
sion of a single bad season they 
have no more begged for an 
abatement of their rents than has 
Mr Spencer hesitated in a succes- 
sion of bad years to return a fair 
proportion of the amounts due 
from them. During the last few 
years of agricultural depression, 
a reduction of 25 per cent has 
made farming possible to them, 
though seriously narrowing the 
income of their landlord. These 
happy relations have been reflected 
in the goodwill which has been 
reciprocal between the farmers and 
their labourers. Sixteen shillings 
a-week have been for years the 
wages paid to able-bodied workers ; 
and as the cottages on the estate 
are rented at a shilling and eigh- 
teenpence a-week, while a garden 
allotment is given to every one 
who desires it, the lines of the 
labourers, may be said to have 
fallen to them in pleasant places. 
They have this advantage also 
over both landlords and _ farmers, 
that however bad the season may 
be, and however low wheat may 
fall in the market, their wages 
never vary. 

It might be supposed, therefore, 
that whatever cause the landlords 
and tenants might have had for 
complaint, the labourers would at 
least have been satisfied; and so 
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they were until the approach of the 
general election set in motion a 
number of political agitators, who 
first kindled the discontent of the 
people by wild assertions that the 
land of the country had been 
stolen from them by the landlords, 
and then sought to secure their 
votes by promising them a system 
of peasant proprietorships as a 
remedy for the imaginary wrong 
inflicted on them. Such promises 
entail an inevitable political Nem- 
esis, as surely as a drunken debauch 
produces headache and nausea the 
next morning; and so when at a 
later period the Liberals returned 
to office, they found themselves 
called upon to honour the bills 
which they had imprudently, and, 
in some cases, dishonestly accepted 
when seeking for power. Possibly 
some of the more transcendental 
of the philosophical Radicals still - 
retained faith in the nostrums 
which they had flaunted before 
the country electors; but most of 
them looked upon them in their 
true light as the stalking-horses 
under cover of which they had 
bagged the voters, and that feat 
having been accomplished, they 
would have gladly kicked them 
aside. But this was not to be. 
From all quarters came demands 
for the fulfilment of their promises ; 
and for very shame’s sake they were 
obliged to set on foot a series of 
measures, in the forefront of which 
were an extension of local gov- 
ernment and a system of smal? 
peasant holdings. Among the pro- 
vincial agitators these particular 
measures were hailed with acclam- 
ation, and instant steps were taken 
for giving effect to them by the 
formation of committees all over 
the country. In common with 
most villages in Midhamshire, 
Loston was visited by a succession 
of professional Radicals, who, in 
swelling words and with pot-house 
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eloquence, stirred the sluggish 
blood of the Lostonians to fever- 
heat. 

A small committee, formed of 
the most energetic dupes of the 
Radical missionaries, took upon 
themselves to invite the member 
for the division to address them on 
the nature of their new privileges, 
and to assist at the formation of a 
village Board, such as was con- 
templated by the new legislation. 
This member was a Mr Simpkins, 
who owed his election to the fact 
that he was the proprietor of a 
large manufactory in a neighbour- 
ing town, and to the failure at the 
last moment of the candidate origi- 
nally chosen by the caucus. Of 
statesmanship his public utterances 
showed not the slightest glimmer- 
ing, while they abundantly testified 
to the extremely limited extent of 
his general knowledge. But he 
had the gift of that driftless speech 
which tickles the ears of the ground- 
lings, and his personal assurance 
was without bounds. Considering 
himself still on his promotion, he 
lost no opportunities of advertis- 
ing himself by speaking as often as 
possible ; and he therefore readily 
accepted the invitation of the self- 
constituted Loston Committee. 

On the evening appointed, the 
little world of Loston was much 
agitated, and in several ways. The 
labourers were keenly-excited at 
the near approach of the expected 
fulfilment of their hopes. The 

“wealth, ease, and independence 
which had been promised them 
by their smooth-tongued prophets 
seemed to be at last within their 
reach, and they crowded to the 
place of meeting, prepared to accept 
the words of the ‘‘Parliament man ”’ 
as inspired by ineffable wisdom. 
To the farmers, with the exception 
of Damper, who gloried in the re- 
forms as being distasteful to his 
bétters, the prospect of the imme- 
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diate future seemed full of uncer- 
tainty. This opinion was shared 
by Mr Spencer and the rector, 
Mr Penrhyn—who, however, tak- 
ing a still wider and deeper view 
of the social and political conse. 
quences of the proposed schemes, — 
looked with distrust on the ulti- 
mate results, and with pity on the 
duped peasants, whose eyes were 
so blinded by the gaudy tinsel held 
up to their sight that they were 
unable to see the dangers and pit- 
falls which lay in their path. But 
though powerless to avert the evil, 
they hoped, by taking part in the 
arrangements to follow, so to guide 
matters as to be able to reduce the 
extent of the mischief which they 
foresaw looming in the distance. 

It was this consideration which 
induced Mr Spencer to take the 
chair on the occasion of the meet- 
ing. Long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, every available nook and 
corner in the schoolroom was crowd- 
ed to excess. With few exceptions, 
the entire adult population of Los- 
ton had assembled to hear the new 
gospel propounded to them; while 
conspicuous in the corner near the 
platform stood an unwholesome- 
looking, gaudily dressed young man, 
whom some in the room had reason 
to recognise as Mr Spring, the 
managing clerk of the local: Rad- 
ical agents, Messrs Close and Jack- 
son—a firm of Midham attorneys, 
whose reputation for sharp prac- 
tice totally eclipsed that for all 
the virtues. The entrance of Mr 
Spencer and Mr Simpkins was 
the signal for uproarious applause, 
which was encouraged and in- 
stigated by Mr Spring and his 
confederates. So soon as order 
was restored, the chairman intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening 
to the assembly, and the rising of 
that gentleman was the signal for 
another outburst of cheering. After 
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some general remarks on the direc- 
tion of recent legislation, Mr. Simp- 
kins approached the subjects more 
immediately in the minds of his 
hearers, and in the course of his 
speech said :— 

«And now, ladies and“ gentle- 
men, I come to the points which 
most nearly concern us this even- 
ing. (Loud cheers.) I feel sure I 
shall not offend my friend the re- 
spected chairman, nor indeed any 
one in this room, when I say that 
the past condition of the labourers 
in this country has been a standing 
disgrace to the Legislature and the 
people of this land. (Loud cheers.) 
Well has the poet said— 


‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

When wealth accumulates and men 
decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may 
fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied.’ 


(Cheers.) Fortunately the consum- 
mation spoken of by the poet has 
not been reached ; but who can go 
through the village lanes of any 
part of the country without being 
struck with the contrast prevail- 
ing between the marble halls 
and gilded saloons of the courfty 
magnates and the squalid and un- 
healthy homes of those horny- 
handed sons of toil, whose in- 
dustry and labour have produced 
the wealth which is everywhere 
flaunted in their faces? (Cheers.) I 
am well aware that in this village 
mitigating influences have, to some 
extent, relieved the labouring clas- 
ses from many of the evils under 
which their less fortunate brethren 
are bowed down to the earth. But 
even here it cannot be said that the 
curse originally pronounced on la- 
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bour has been in any sense removed. 
It is true that men must work ; but 
what I say is, let every man see 
the fruit of his own labour. (Loud 
cheers, led off by Mr Spring.) Don’t 
let the fruit all go to the pockets 
of the curled darlings of fortune, 
and the labourers be left with 
nothing but the cast-off husks and 
stones. (Cheers.) What wages 
are you getting? (A voice, ‘Sixteen 
shillings.’ Sixteen shillings a-week! 
and is that enough for a man to 
support a wife and family upon? 
Can a man maintain his self- 
respect and live like a Christian 
on a miserable pittance such as 
that? (Cheers.) I say it is im- 
possible ; and that such a state 
of things has been allowed to 
exist, is due only to the fact that 
the labourers have hitherto been 
excluded from all share in making 
those laws which have created it. 
But that is now a thing of the past. 
You have been admitted to the 
franchise by the untiring exertions 
of that greatest of modern states- 
men, the Right Honourable William 
Ewart Gladstone. (Loud cheers.) 
I am glad you cheer that name. 
It is in the hearts of such men as 
you that his name, and fame, and 
power have their roots. (Cheers.) 
What care I whether the London 
newspapers and West-End Clubs 
sneer at his statesmanship and 
question his patriotism? What 
care I though the Universities 
turn their backs upon him? It 
will remain an everlasting disgrace 
to Oxford that she was some years 
ago base enough to throw him 
over. (Loud hisses.) It is to men 
like yourselves that he looks for 
his support. Learning and culture 
may be very good things, but 
what have they got to do with 
patriotism and _ statesmanship ? 
(Shouts of ‘Nothing.’) No, no; 
give me men such as you are who 


know what they want and know 
\ 
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how to get it too. (Cheers.) What 
you want at the present time are 
peasant holdings—(cheers)—and 
now let us see how you can get 
them. Well, first of all, you must 
form a local committee, consisting 
of not fewer than five members, 
who will have the entire control 
of all village concerns. I heartily 
congratulate you on this measure 
of reform. It is a great and glorious 
step in advance, and carries us 
back to the good old days when 
the Saxons ruled over ‘‘ Merry 
England,’’ before the debased Nor- 
mans with their feudal ideas and 
oppressive laws crossed the silver 
streak of sea which separates us 
from France. Then, as now at 
last, every village held its own 
charter, and as a natural result 


“ Goods were fairly portioned, 
And lands were fairly sold, 

And the Saxons were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 


(Loud cheers.) Well, then, among 
other functions which the com- 
mittee will be called upon to 
perform will be the duty of secur- 
ing at a fair value—(hear, hear)— 
so much land as is likely to be 
taken up by the labourers. The 
holdings thus acquired may either 
be purchased or rented ; and if you 
will take my advice you will begin, 
at all events, at the first start by 
renting. (Hear, hear.) And then 
the whole world will be before you. 
You will have planted your feet 
upon the ladder, and it will depend 
upon yourselves how high you are 
torise. (Loud cheers.) When once 
you are able to call land your own, 
you will bid adieu to the odious 
conditions of dependence and ser- 
vitude. (Cheers.) Mr Trevelyan, 
I have no doubt, rightly described 
your sentiments when he said lately 
at Norwich that the labourers: ‘ are 
tired of seeing idleness ruling in- 
dustry, and pretension usurping the 
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political birthright of honest work, 
They are tired of being petted when 
they are good and snubbed when 
they are independent, according to 
the ideas of virtue and independ. 
ence which are held In Tory par. 
sonages and Tory manor-houses.’ 
(Loud cheers.) In quoting this, I 
do not mean for a moment to re- 
flect on our excellent chairman or 
your worthy rector. Indeed,. ] 
should wish entirely to exclude 
this village from the scope of my 
remarks this evening. But we 
need think no more upon the past; 
that is now swept away, and before 
you liesa glorious future. (Cheers.) 
And now, in conclusion, I would 
say, ‘Go on and prosper,’ and ma 

manly independence, true Liberal. 
principles, and peace and plenty be 
the heritages that you will. hand 
down to your children’s children.” 
So saying, the honourable member 
resumed his seat, amid loud and 
prolonged cheering. 

So soon as quiet was restored 
the chairman rose and said:, “I 
shall not stand between you and 
the business of the evening more 
than a few minutes; but I wish to 
make clear to you my position in 
this matter, and the more so be- 
cause since the harangue we have 
just listened to gained your ap- 
plause, I suppose it gained your 
concurrence. As many of you are 
aware, I have consistently looked 
upon the scheme of enforced peas- 
ant holdings as now presented to us 
with distrust, as being subversive 
of the order of things so long and 
happily existing in this land, and 
as being fraught with grave dan- 
gers to the labourers themselves. 
The experience of the last eight or 
ten years has been that in bad sea- 
sons farming in England does not 
pay. And if, with all the advan- 
tages in the shape of experience 
and money which the farmers pos 
sess, they have of late been unable 
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to work the land toa profit, how can 
you expect to succeed? I confess, 
and I am sure Mr Simpkins will 
forgive my saying so, that nothing 
I have heard to-night has in any 
way diminished my fears for the 
future. If we are to take the de- 
scription given by the speaker of 
the condition of the labouring 
classes as the gauge of his know- 
ledge of country life, I fear he 
knows very little indeed. I have 
lived in this village all my life, and 
of no part of my surroundings have 
I, until lately, been so proud as of 
the labourers on this estate. I have 
always found them to be straight- 
forward, independent, honest, and 
industrious. (Cheers.) Mr Simp- 
kins seems to think that you have 
hitherto been leading servile and 
downtrodden lives, and quotes Gold- 
smith to express his fear that 
England’s ‘bold peasantry’ were 
in danger of being destroyed until 
he and his friends came to their 
rescue by saving their indepen- 
dence. But I am afraid that the 
measures he proposes will do more 
in a year to destroy the ‘ bold pea- 
santry’ than the system under 
which, until now, they have lived 
well and happily, has succeeded in 
doing in eight centuries. By an 
independent man I understand one 
who relies on himself; and the 
only means that Mr Simpkins has 
to suggest to you by which you 
are to arrive at independence is by 
going on the rates! (No, no.) I 
gather from those exclamations 
that this is a view of the question 
which has not as yet suggested 
itself to you; and I noticed that 
Mr Simpkins omitted all mention 
of it. But how is the land which 
you are to farm to be paid for? 
And how are the necessary build- 
Ings to be put up? Is the money 
to drop from the sky? No; it 
will have to come out of the rates. 
So the first step you are to take 
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towards independence is to become 
dependent on the rates. Then 
Mr Simpkins waxed eloquent on 
the idea of the local government 
reform bringing us once again to 
the condition of things under the 
Saxon heptarchy. But I think 
that if he really knew how wretch- 
edly the people fared under the 
Saxon: kings, he would not have 
ventured on such a bold paradox. 
The slightest acquaintance with 
the subject would have been suffi- 
cent to show him that labourers 
in his ideal age were nothing more 
than serfs; witness ‘‘Gurth, the 
born thrall of Cedric,’’ in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe.’ But why should I go on? 
I know that the formation of 
local government boards and, the 
purchase of peasant holdings are 
practically accomplished facts, and 
that nothing I can say will turn 
you from your present purpose. 
(Hear, hear.) From what I have | 
said you will have perceived that 
I do not believe in the possible 
success of the scheme. But the 
Legislature has decreed it—(cheers) 
—and you have been taught to de- 
sire it, and therefore I am willing 
to see it have a fair and impartial 
trial. In conclusion, I can assure 
you, with all my heart, that the 
experiment, for I look upon it as 
nothing more, shall, so far as in me 
lies, have true and loyal support. 
(Some cheers.) And now to busi- 
ness. The Act says that we are . 
to elect five representatives to 
serve on the local Board of this 
district ; and now is the time for 
any one of you to propose, and an- 
other to second, any parishioner 
whom you may desire to see elect- 
ed.”’ (Cheers. ) 

The conclusion of the chairman’s 
speech was followed by a buzz of 
conversation, and a grouping to- 
gether of small knots among the 
audience for mutual consultation. 
At last John Ward, the most sub- 
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stantial farmer in the parish, a 
tall, square - shouldered, shrewd- 
looking man, rose, and without un- 
due expenditure of words, pro- 
posed Mr Spencer as a fit and 
proper person to be elected. A 
seconder was found, and the mo- 
tion was carried, though not by 
any means unanimously. The ice 
having been thus broken, the busi- 
ness went rapidly on, and ended 
by the further election of the 
Rector, John Ward, Peter Turf, 
and Henry Pimpernell. These two 
last were young labourers who had 
taken an active part in the recent 
agitation. Being home-bred young 
men, they had only homely wits; 
and being supremely ignorant of 
‘everything beyond the scope of 
their daily work, they had fallen 
ready dupes to the blandishments 
of the professional agitators. 

Accompanied by Mr _ Spring, 
these two new members of the 
Board, at the conclusion of the 
meeting, crossed over the village 
street to the ‘** Chough and Crow,”’ 
to discuss the late proceedings over 
pipes and beer. 

‘* Well, Mr Spring,’’ said Turf, 
between puffs at his pipe, ‘‘ we 
couldn’t do no better than we have 
done this time, though I suspect 
Mr Damper will be real mad at 
being left out of the voting. But 
the chaps wouldna have voted 
agin the Squire nor yet agin the 
parson, and so we must go along as 
best we can.”’ 

‘*No; I don’t think we could 
have won any more seats, though 
I should have liked to have seen 
Damper elected; but how your 
men could listen patiently to that 
dull old mutton-headed squire, after 
having heard a born orator like Mr 
Simpkins, I don’t know. I never 
heard such an old croaker.. Why, 
did not Mr Simpkins tell you that 
~ once possessed of land and your 


fortunes were made? and do you 
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think that a member of Parli 
who knows Mr Gladstone—for ] 
heard him say he did—would come 
down here and tell you that if it 
was not true? No, no; don't 
listen to Spencer, who would like 
to keep your noses on the grinding- 
stone all the rest of your lives; but 
go on and prosper, as Mr Simpkins 
told you you certainly would. Now 
I must be going to catch my train 
back to Midham presently, so let 
us get to business. Have you got 
that list I asked you to have ready, 
Henry Pimpernell ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Henry. ‘¢ Here is 
a tally of ten young chaps who 
wants to have ten acres apiece. 
But the mischief of it is, Mr 
Spring, that we han’t got money 
enough to stock the farms. By 
hook or by crook we can each ' 
scrape together a twenty-pun’ note, 
But that won’t pay the piper bya 
precious long sight. An’ if we 
can’t show them how it is to be 
done, they will be a chucking up 
the business.’’ 

‘¢ Did not I tell you,’’ said Mr 
Spring, ‘‘that I should come this 
evening prepared to make you an 
offer? And when John Spring 
says he willdo a thing, you may be 
quite sure he will.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, we knows you, Mr 
Spring,’’ said Peter. 

‘Well, then,’’ said Spring, “1 
must tell you that I talked it all 
over with our partners. I never 
saw such benevolent fellows as 
Close and Jackson in my life. As 
long as they can do people a good 
turn, they don’t care one brass 
farthing about their own pockets. 
And directly I told them about 
you men here, ‘We will help 
them,’ said Close; ‘ That we will,’ 
said Jackson. And I dont mind 
telling you that I was a bit afraid 
they were going to put down the 
money as a gift. They did not do 
that, however, but they did some- 
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thing very like it. ‘Spring,’ says 
they, ‘go and tell the fine fellows 
at Loston that we will. advance 
them the money to start fortune- 
making.’ ” 

«They be right noble gentle- 
men,” said Henry. ‘‘I would lay 





a wager the Squire wouldna do as 
much for us, though he has known 
us from boys.”’ 

‘‘ Not he,’’ said Spring ; ‘‘butnow 
listen to me. You ten have each 
got twenty pounds, you say. ‘Well, 
my idea is, that if you club together 
you might stock your holdings for 
eighty pounds each. This would 
buy you three pairs of horses, some 
cows, three ploughs, and so on. 
My partners are willing to advance 
you each that sum, and you will 
then have your twenty pounds each 
to go on with until your farmyards 
and dairies are full. How does that 
suit you ?”’ 

“That sounds first-rate,’’ said 
Peter Turf; ‘‘ but what are you 
going to let us have the money 
at?’’ 

‘Well, as our partners want to 
do you a good turn, they won’t ask 
you more than seven per cent, and 
that is less by three per cent than 
you would get the money anywhere 
else at.’ 

“Done with you, Mr Spring, 
and I will go bail that the chaps 
here will be glad enough to get the 
money at your terms.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Mr Spring, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe ; 
“and now I must be off to catch 
my train. I shall be dropping 
over here every now and then just 
to see how things go on.”’ 

As Mr Spring went out of the 
bar, he met Mr Damper hurried- 
ly entering. ‘‘Here is a pretty 


kettle of fish,’’ said that gentleman, 
angrily ; <‘why was not 1, who have 
done so much for the cause, elected 
on the Board ?”’ 

“Could not manage it, 


Mr 
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Damper,”’ said Spring. ‘‘ You see 
these countrymen dont know their 
power yet, and you could no more: 
have made them vote against the 
Squire and parson than you can 
get a dog to worry his master. 
Just you wait until next year, and 
then we shall bring you in at the 
head of the poll.’’ ° 

‘* Well, I tell you what it is,’’ 
said Damper, not much mollified 
by Mr Spring’s promise of future 
greatness; ‘‘if things don’t go on 
the square, I will bring the whole 
box and dice about their ears.”’ 

‘¢ Qh, depend upon it, a man of 
your influence, either on or off the 
Board, .will be pretty well able to 
drive the coach. But I must run 
off or I shall miss my train.”’ 

But notwithstanding Mr Spring’s 
assurances, it was not long before 
Mr Damper found that things were 
not going, in his sense, on the 
square. The surveyor employed 
by the Board, being guided only 
by his instructions to select the 
hundred acres best suited for the 
holdings, marked off fifteen acres 
of Damper’s land, the remaining 
eighty-five acres coming from Mr 
Spencer’s farms., Even in _ his 
most suspicious moods, Damper 
had never suspected that, with 
Mr Spencer’s two thousand acres 
to choose from, the surveyor 
would have been so unjust as to 
touch his little property; and 
when he learned that a nice strip 
of mixed arable and grass nearest 
the homestead had actually been 
staked off, he considered that he did 
well to be angry. He was met 
with the news as he came in from 
market ; and without waiting to 
go into the house, he galloped to 
the Hall, determined to have it out 
with the Squire, to whose malignity 
he most unreasonably put down 
the mischief. Fortunately Mr 
Spencer was not at home, and so a 
meeting was avoided; but at the 
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next Board Mr Damper demanded 
to be heard. The scene was nota 
pleasant one. Damper stormed 
and raved with all the indignation 
of an awakened dupe; and at last 
became so personally abusive to 
the Squire and Rector, who had 
had no more to do with the choice 
of his land than any two inhabit- 
ants of Jupiter or Saturn, that the 
chairman was obliged to refuse 
him further hearing. This out- 
break was but a prelude to a 
number of angry altercations on 
the occasion of his meeting either 
the Squire, Rector, or Farmer Ward, 
all of whom he believed to be 
leagued together against him. 

But the result remained quite un- 
affected by his wrath, which, how- 
ever, gathered fresh strength when 
he received a notice from the Board 
informing him that the price which 
he was to receive for his land 
was at the rate of £45 per acre 
purchase-money, with £5 per 
acre added as compensation for 
disturbance. Against this  ini- 
quitous assessment, as he termed 
it, he appealed to the County 
Court Judge of the district, who, 
after inquiry, declined to interfere, 
and left the appellant saddled with 
the costs of the appeal. From this 
time onward the political atmo- 
sphere at Loston became highly 
electrical. In obedience to in- 
structions from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the gradual repay- 
ment of the sum of £5500 advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund for 
the purchase of the roo acres, plus 
é 1o per acre for compensation and 

uildings, had to be provided for 
out of the rates. Already com- 
plaints had been heard of the high 
local taxes. Even the most ardent 
supporters of the School Board in 
theory grumbled -when it became 
necessary to support their theory 
at a cost of a shilling in the pound, 
and, with the addition of an extra 
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eighteenpence to provide 

for ten labourers, they felt that 
their cup was full. Mr 

was now no longer solitary in his 
discontent. The farmers, trades. 
men, mechanics, and ratepayers, 
generally’ cried aloud against the 
extra burden laid upon them, 
The ‘‘Chough and Crow,” which 
used to be the haunt of genial 
mirth, became a centre for 
murmurings and fierce disputa- 
tions. For though the anger was 
universal, the objects of the wrath 
were not always the same. The 
shopkeepers protested against being 
burdened with a rate which, in 
their opinion, should unquestion- 
ably be borne by the land. Here 
they met Damper face to face, 
Such a proposition was, in his 
opinion, nothing short of rank 
robbery, and so he was never tired 
of telling them, in no measured 
terms. But in addition to the 
rate, and in spite of the £5 per 
acre paid them in compensation, 
the farmers complained that the 
land taken was some of the most 


-profitable ground they had, and 


that the possession of it had enabled 
them to work the heavy hill-land 
at the back. Without it they 
protested that they could not make 
the farms pay, and threatened to 
give notice. 

Meanwhile Turf, Pimpernell, 
and their eight companions en- 
tered on their promised lands. 
Messrs Close & Jackson were as 
good as their word, and advanced 
the £80 per holding, taking careto 
get ample security for the mon- 
ey, in the shape of bills of sale 


on everything possessed by their 


‘debtors, including furniture, im- 


plements, live stock, and crops in 
the ground. At first matters went 
as was expected. The 

holders, delighted with the feeling 
that they were no longer at the 
beck and call of their masters, 
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worked vigorously and well; and 
their wives, mostly young women, 
to whom the idea of their hus- 
pands being no longer common 
labourers brought feelings of grati- 
fied pride, lent ready help in the 
dairies. Their jaunts into market 
in the jointly-owned spring-cart 
formed an additional delight, and 
gave them opportunities of indulg- 
ing in the bits of finery which are so 
dear to the hearts of young women 
of that class. With the balance 
of the money received from the 
sale of their eggs, butter, and 

den -stuff, they were able to 
eke out the £20 in cash with 
which each household had started ; 
and though the stores in the stock- 
ings began to get lower and lower, 
they and their husbands still look- 
ed forward with confidence to the 
wheat and potato harvests, from 
which times they fully expected to 
date their prosperity. The weather 
was all in their favour, the crops 
promised to be large and good ; and 
as the grain grew ripe for the 
sickle, and the potatoes blossomed 
in the field, the people and gentle- 
folks for miles round came to look 
at and admire the new peasant hold- 
ings. Even the capricious English 
summer seemed to make an ex- 
ception in their favour, and dur- 
ing harvesting scarcely a drop of 
rain fell to delay the work. As 
the last load of wheat was brought 
in from the holdings, the peasant 
farmers joined in a genuine har- 
vest-home, reminding Mr Spring, 
who came over for the occasion, 
“of the golden days of Merry 
England.’’ But unfortunately 
the reflection of the ‘golden 
days’? was rather poetical than 
real; for when Turf and his 
friends carried their newly thresh- 
ed wheat to market, they found 
the market glutted with the grain 
of other farmers, who like them- 
selves could not afford to wait for 
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better prices. The consequence 
was, that instead of getting 40s. 
a quarter, as they had hoped, they 
were obliged to content themselves 
with 35s. This was a bitter dis- 
appointment, and reduced their 
profits on the grain from £7 to £6 
per acre. It is true there was the 
straw, which added another £5; 
but the margin of profit which a 
holder of ten acres has to content 
himself with is so small, that the 
loss of £1 per acre was a serious 
misfortune. As it was, after 
they had paid the half-year’s in- 
terest on the money borrowed 
from Messrs Close & Jackson, 
laid by a six-months’ rent, and 
paid off their scores at the vil- 
lage shops, the balances left were 
not such as to make the pros- 
pect of the winter anything but 
a cause for anxiety. Meanwhile 
Mr Damper and the Squire’s 
tenants had also been feeling the 
effects of low prices; and some of 
them, notably Mr Damper, chose 
to attribute the fall in prices to 
the eagerness with which the Los- 
ton and other peasant holders had 
rushed into the market after har- 
vest. When business is bad, the 
sufferers are apt to account for it 
in illogical ways, and to harbour 
uncharitable feelings towards those 
whom they believe to have been 
instrumental in bringing it about. 
The farmers had never viewed the 
peasant holdings with favour; and 
now that they had a_ distinct 
grievance against them, they felt 
no compunction in giving expres- 
sions in acts to their ill-will. In 
self-defence, as he put it, Mr 
Damper began to sell milk to the 
villagers, and by so doing cut out 
Turf, Pimpernell, & Co., who had 
begun to get together a little milk- 
ing business, but who were quite 
unable to compete with their for- 
midable neighbour. On_ several 
occasions when there was no work 
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doing oh their holdings, they had 
offered their services to the farmers, 
but were refused employment, as 
to the farmers also those were idle 
times. This depression in their 
affairs was reflected more or less 
in their tempers. The bright 
hopes with which the year had be- 
gun were clouded over, and in such 
circumstances a little ill temper 
and occasional recriminations are 
what should naturally be expected. 
Pretty Harriet . Pimpernell was 
no longer allowed to go to market. 
She spent too much money, Henry 
said. Other husbands followed 
suit; and the wives, deprived of 
their outings, revenged themselves 
after the manner of their kind by 
making their homes uncomfortable, 
and by nagging at their spouses. 
As the autumn wore on, it be- 
came obvious that something must 
be done for the peasant farmers 
at Loston and elsewhere, if they 
were to be kept on their feet. On 
all sides things were going wrong. 
The price of stock fell lower than 
it had ever been before. A suc- 
cession of wet produced outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
land was so saturated that the 
farmers were unable ‘‘to get on 
it.”’ Such times of agricultural 
depression produce their spawn of 
professional agitators as surely as 
a falling barometer at sea heralds 
the approach of Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Within a few weeks the 
whole country-side was inundated 
by paid ‘ Radicals, who exhorted 
the labourers to stand firm, and 
promised them further subsidies 
from the local exchequer if. they 
would only do as they were told. 
With the shopkeepers and rate- 
payers generally they had a more 
difficult task than on the former 
occasion, and it was necessary to 
offer them a distinct bait in order 
to mitigate their resentment at the 
increased rates which they had 
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been called upon to pay during ithe — 
past year. To a great extent the 

hollowness of the political peasant. 

holding scheme had been exposed,’ 
The year’s experience had shown 

that it had not done any real good 

to Turf and his friends, while at 

the same time the high rates had 

materially interfered with the pros- 

perity of the district. It was 

plain, therefore, to the agitators; 

that they must conciliate this class 

by relieving their burdens, and it 

was equally plain that the relief 

could only be obtained at the ex- 

pense of the.land. In the preced- 

ing session the cue had been given, 
as to the way in which this might 

be done. It had then been sug- 

gested that all lands whose owners 

at the end of the last century had 

not accepted the offer then made 

them to compound the land - tax, 

should now be rated at the full 

amount of four shillings in the 

pound on the present rental. 

This expedient. was eagerly 
seized upon by the wire-pullers, 
who used it as a weapon to persuade 
the ratepayers that the landowners 
had for nearly a century evaded a 
large proportion of the tax due 
from them; that now was the 
time to enforce this to the full; 
and that if they, the ratepayers, 
would only support the Radical 
members at the approaching local 
elections, they would at once be 
relieved from the burden which 
had been put upon them. 

This proposal seemed to Mr 
Damper the last straw which was 
to break his back. He protested 
and inveighed against it, and even 
went the length of calling on Mr ~ 
Spencer to propose to him the 
adoption of a combined opposition 
to this latest villany, as he called 
it. But Mr Spencer pointed out 
to him that this was but the logi- 
cal conclusion of the policy which 
he had himself previously support 
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ed; and added, that though he 
should make a fight to be re-elected 
on the Board, he fully expected 
to be defeated. From Mr Spring, 
to whom he went to remind him 
of his promised support at the 
next local election, Mr Damper 
got even less comfort. In jaunty, 
tones Mr Spring told him that 
circumstances altered cases. ‘‘ You 
see,’ he went on, ‘‘you have not 
acted with us of late, and we can’t 
have any turncoats in our ranks. 
You must either march with us or 
go about your business. As to the 
four-shilling tax, that has gone 
too far to be stopped. We have the 
mandate of the constituencies that 
it is to be enforced, and enforce it 
we must. But I am very busy this 
morning, Mr Damper, and if you 
have nothing more particular to say, 
I will wish you good morning.”’ 

‘*T have one thing to say,’’ said 
Mr Damper, who had been nursing 
his wrath while Mr Spring was 
speaking, ‘‘and that is, that you 
are a liar and a scoundrel. It is 
men like you who are driving 
Liberals into the opposite camp; 
and rather than have anything more 
to do with you, I shall go straight 
across and put my name down in 
the Tory register; and I hope that 
every one else who has been cheat- 
ed and lied to as I have been will 
do the same.”’ 

These remarks glanced lightly 
off Mr Spring, who was well armed 
with triple greaves of impudence, 
cunning, and assurance. Besides, 
since the time had become stormy, 
he had grown accustomed to ver- 
bal assaults from those whom he 
had betrayed and injured. Feel- 
ing ran high during these days, and 
Loston, like most other places, was 
rent by divisions and torn by con- 
flicting interests. Agriculturally, 
things were going from bad to 
worse ; and it was only by promising 
the peasant ‘farmers that after the 
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next local election they would re- 
ceive grants to defray the cost of 
horses to work the land, and manure 
to dress it, that they were induced 
to continue in their holdings. The 
wet and profitless autumn had been 
a very trying time for them. They 
had begun to feel the pinch of real 
poverty, when there is no one at 
hand to help, and no regular source 
of livelihood on which to depend. 
Idle and despondent the men took 
to frequenting the ‘‘Chough and 
Crow’’; and their wives, ill-fed and 
disappointed, grew slatternly and 
peevish. 

The agitators moved heaven and 
earth to keep up the spirits of their 
partisans, and shortly before the 
election they again enlisted the 
services of Mr Simpkins to inspire 
confidence into the party. On this 
occasion Mr Spencer, for obvi- 
ous reasons, did not take the chair, 
which was occupied by Mr White, 
the leading grocer, who, having 
been attracted by the promise of 
reduced rates, and the circulation 
of increased local funds in the dis- 
trict, had of late thrown himself 
heartily into Mr Spring’s schemes. 

Mr Simpkins’s reception was not 
nearly as warm as it had been a 
year ago, and indeed there were 
not a few hisses aubible above the 
organised applause of Mr Spring 
and his friends. This change of 
attitude made a visible impression 
on the speaker. He opened 
tamely, and with hesitation, and 
it was some time before he could 
regain his accustomed empty volu- 
bility. After discussing several 
questions connected with the local 
administration, hesaid: ‘‘And now, 
gentlemen, I come to the question 
of the peasant holdings. (Cheers 
and hisses.) There are some people 
who say they have proved a failure. 
(A voice, ‘So they have.’) But 
this is far from being the case. As 
we all know, the season has been 

2x 
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one of unexampled: bad weather. 
(A voice, ‘ Howabout the harvest? ’) 
Not only our working friends 
here, but farmers all over the 
country, are at their wits’ ends how 
to pay their way. My friends Mr 
Turf and Mr Pimpernell, and their 
companions, have struggled man- 
fully against overwhelming odds of 
bad weather and low prices. That 
during the past year they have 
not been as successful as they had 
reason to hope, is in no sense their 
fault. No, gentlemen; though it is 
true that they have had to contend 
with adverse circumstances, I can- 
not help asking myself whether 
they should not as free Britons, 
with common rights to the land, 
have been better equipped, in the 
first instance, for their undertak- 
ings? (Cheers.) How comes it, I 
should like to know, that country 
gentlemen are rolling along the 
roads in their carriages, while our 
friends here are struggling with all 
their might and main to keep the 
wolf from the door? (Loud cheers. ) 
What better right have the squires 
to the acres they own than any of 
you have? (Loud cheers.) I an- 
swer, in nine cases out of ten, None 
at all. For the most part the 
land has been snatched from the 
people to reward the favourites and 
sycophants of kings and queens. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, I for 
one should be almost content to 
accept accomplished facts with re- 
gard to the land, if the landowners 
had been content with their original 
thefts, and had done their duty to 
the people whom they have robbed. 
(Cheers.) But have they? Again 
I say, in nine cases out of ten, 
.No. ‘(Loud cheers.) Will you 
believe it that, at least for a 
hundred years, the squires have 
cheated the community out of 
a tax of two or three shillings 
per acre! (Groans and hisses.) I 
don’t wonder at your indignation. 
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When I think of this money kept 
back by fraud, and see all ‘o 
misery and want which cover the 
land as with a flood, I ask myself 
how long is this to last? (Loud 
cheers.) The election to the Local 
Board is approaching, and I am 
much mistaken in the men of 
Loston if they allow this iniquity 
to last a day longer than the elec- 
tion of the new Board. (Cheers.) 
The matter rests with you. And 
if you are in earnest, vote every 
one of you for candidates who are 
pledged to enforce the four-shilling 
land-tax. (Hear, hear.) First of 
all, I would urge you to do this as 
a matter of duty, and you will find 
that in this, as in every case, virtue 
brings its reward. For what will 
be the result? You will receive 
from the land in the parish an 
extra rate of nearly £400 a-year, 
and will relieve yourselves of that 
amount of burden. (Loud cheers.) 
And now, in conélusion, I would 
put in a word for those peasant 
farmers who have, during the past 
year, fought so bravely such an 
uphill fight. Something is due to 
them. (Hear, hear.) They are 
the vanguard of the large army of 
labourers who are destined before 
long to reoccupy the -land stolen, 
from our ancestors. (Cheers. ) Show 
them that you appreciate their 
patriotic toil by giving them a share 
of the money you will recover from 
the squires. Remember that they 
willingly undertook the struggle 
without any help or support. Is 
it fair to let them continue to do 
so? (Cheers.) I say it is not.. And 
I would strongly urge you to give 
them help that shall be equiva- 
lent to that which they would have 
had at the outset, if might had not 
overcome right.’’ (Loud cheers.) 
As Mr Simpkins resumed his 
seat, Mr Damper rose in the body 
of the room, and said: ‘Gentle 
men, I rise to protest, with all the 
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wer I am capable of, against 
both the facts and the policy enun- 
ciated in the speech we have just 
listened to. First, as to Mr Simp- 
kins’s facts..He told us that in nine 
cases out of ten the landlords had 
stolen their land from the people. 
I deny this, and I challenge him 
to make good his words. -If you 
look round the whole of this coun- 
ty you won’t find more than two 
landlords whose families have pos- 
sessed the lands they hold for more 
than a century. Certainly, there- 
fore, with the exception of these 
two instances, of which I know 
nothing, the land has in each case 
been bought in hard cash, just as 
any of us might buy a house or a 
horse. As most of you know, I my- 
self bought the land I own in this 
parish, and I wish I had never 
seen the place. I gave £100 
an acre for it, and last year, at 
the bidding of the Local Board, 
I was ordered to sell it,—and for 
how much? For £45 an acre; and 
so I was obliged to put up witha 
loss of £55 on every one of the fif- 
teen acres I had to give up—a large 
sum for a poor man like me to 
lose. And all for what? That 
the electioneering .agents might 
put ten labourers on to land, who 
know no more about the science of 
farming than a shipwright knows 
how to design a man-of-war. (A 
voice, ‘ You used to be all in favour 
of peasant holdings.’) So I was: 
but then I always thought things 
would go naturally, not be forced 
like; and that when a smart young 
labourer had laid by enough money 
to take a holding, he would go to 


the landlord and ask for one; and- 


I will lay my life there is not a 
landlord in England who would 
not gladly let him have one. But 
what have you done here? The 
whole thing is a political dodge to 
catch your votes. First of all 
comes a Radical lecturer, then a 
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Radical agent, and they say to the 
labourers, ‘ Now is your time, take 
the land that is offered you, and 
you will find the money to start 
you and keep you going.’ Well, 
as you know they got ten young 
fellows to take the holdings, and 
though the harvest was the finest 
we have had for years, these polit- 
ical farmers are already out at 
elbows. (No, no.) What do you 
want the extra money for, then? 
At all events the agent has been 
promising these dupes that if they 
get the right men elected on the 
Board they shall have money given 
them to pay for their horse-labour 
and manure. And how are they 
going to get this money? Mr 
Simpkins has told you. He says 
that landlords have during the 
present century been paying a tax 
of four shillings in the pound on 
the rentals of the last century, 
and tells you that this tax should 
be adjusted to present rents; and 
thus he holds out to you the 
prospect of getting £400 a-year 
from Mr Spencer’s and my pock- 
ets. (Cheers.) Ah, you cheer 
this just as I cheered the idea of 
peasant holdings a year or two 
ago; but the time will come when 
you will find you have been de- 
ceived as I have been. But even 
suppose that this were just, which it 
is not, is it wise at this time of de- - 
pression to lay a further burden 
on the land? I am telling you the 
truth when I say that for some 
years now I have not made my 
farm pay, and I have been con- 
stantly obliged to draw upon my 
capital. If this additional tax is 
put on me, I shall have to shut up 
shop. And mind you, if rents con- 
tinue to go down as they are doing, 
we shall be fast getting back to the 
rentals of last century, and then 
you will not benefit one halfpenny 
by this most unjust and unwise 


proposal.”’ 
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But Mr Damper’s remonstrances 
fell on deaf ears. ‘The decree had 
gone forth that the landlords were 
to be taxed, and it was on this 
question that the election turned. 
To all who had watched the course 
of events, the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘The rector re- 
fused to be put in nomination, but 
both Mr Spencer and John Ward 
manfully went to the poll. From 
the first, however, their chances 
were hopeless, and the contest 
ended in the victory over them of 
Mr White, the Radical grocer, and 
the village tailor, the rector’s seat 
being taken by a labourer. Turf 
and Pimpernell were re-elected. 
Without loss of time the new 
Board proceeded to enforce the 
‘*mandate’’ of their constituents 
against the landlords. The imposi- 
tion of the new burden increased 
the amount of the full tax to 20 
per cent on the rent of the parish ; 
and as for several years an annual 
refund has been made to the tenants 
of 25 per cent, Mr Spencer found 
his resources so crippled by it, that 
he deemed it absolutely necessary 
to shut up his house and go abroad 
until the evil was overpassed. 

In other circumstances, this de- 
termination would have -been a 
cause of deep regret and pain to 
Mr Spencer ; butthe relations be- 
tween the inhabitants of the parish 
and himself had of late been so 
embittered by the action of the 
Radical agents, that it was almost 
with a feeling of relief that he 
turned his back on Loston. Before 
leaving, he wrote to John Ward, 
explaining his motives, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


‘¢ DEAR Mr Warp,—The recent 
action of the Local Board, in impos- 
ing an additional burden on the 
land, has so materially reduced my 
available income that I have been 
obliged, in the interests of my 
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family, to adopt measures of re- 
trenchment. After mature and 
anxious consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that it will be 
necessary, for a time at least, to 
go abroad and to shut up the Hall, 
I need not tell you, who are ac- 
quainted with my feelings on the 
subject,s how great has been my 
pain at the way both I and mine 
have been treated by a maiority of 
the people among whom I have 
lived all my life. I can, without 
exaggeration, say that to their 
wants and griefs I have always lent 
a willing ear, and have done all 
that has lain in my power to alle- 
viate them. That the people have 
now turned upon me and returned 
my efforts on their behalf with ill- 
will, is, I am well aware, due to 
the pernicious influence of the paid 
Radical agitators, who have used 
the people as a means to gain their 
own political ends, and who will 
not scruple to throw them over 
with the same ease with which 
they adopted their cause. As you 
are aware, I have always been in 
favour of granting peasant hold- 
ings to any labourer who may have 
sufficient knowledge, energy, and 
capital to undertake them; but I 
have «also been consistently oppos- 
ed to the idea of using them for 
political purposes, as has been the 
case here, and of counteracting the 
ignorance and inefficiency of the 
holders by grants out of the local 
funds. Under these last condi- 
tions, the experiment must, I am 
convinced, end in failure; and there 
are, I think, already signs that the 
attempt here. will speedily break 
down. 

‘*To youand all my other tenants 
I now, for a time, bid adieu. It 
will always be a pleasure to me to 
hear of your welfare, and it will 
remain my ardent wish to be able 
to come among you again.—lI am, 
&c., RoBERT SPENCER.” 
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The announcement of Mr Spen- 
cer’s determination to shut up the 
Hall threw a wet blanket over the 
rejoicings of the majority at their 
success at the polls. 
at once recognised as being likely 
to deal a blow at the prosperity 
of the place. Mr Spencer’s custom 
had been bestowed almost entirely 
upon the shops in the village, and, 
as his household was a large and 
liberal one, it was obvious that the 
effect on the traders would be very 
serious. But besides this, his 
arrangements entailed the dismissal 
of the head-gardener and all the 
under-gardeners except two, as 
well as his coachman and grooms, 
whose duties were to terminate 
when they had taken the: horses 
to Tattersall’s for sale. In Mr 
Damper’s case, though he was un- 
able to adopt Mr Spencer’s heroic 
measures, yet he took instant steps 
to reduce his expenditure to the 
lowest ebb. 

As to the peasant holders, the 
subsidies granted them from the 
local funds gave them a temporary 
fillip; but the magic of the scheme 
was broken, the novelty of the posi- 
tion had disappeared; and though 
doubtless their means were improved 
by the new arrangements, they did 
not show the same energy for work 
that they had done the year before. 
Quarrels and disagreements sprang 
up among them as to the share of 
each in the grants awarded them; 
whilst, from a want of any real 
knowledge of farming, their crops 
did not yield nearly so well as 
during the first year they had 
taken the land over. In justice, 
however, to Turf & Co., it must be 
said that from all quarters came 
reports of the failures of the peasant- 
holding schemes. Everywhere the 
system had been made a move in 
the political game, an approach to 
a war between classes. All spon- 
taneousness had been taken out of 
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it, and an attempt had been made 
to manufacture a class of men who, 
if they’ were to be more than 
ephemeral, were bound to obey the 
laws of natural growth. 

This fact, which would not have 
been recognised by the agitators 
if failure had attended the attempt 
at Loston alone, was forced on 
their notice by the di§mal reports 
which reached them from all sides. 
In these circumstances it was a 
necessity for them ‘‘to reconsider 
their position’’ with regard to the 
measure. Openly to retreat was 
impossible. A Radical .is never 
wrong. Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but his word never fails ; 
and so in this case, as in every 
other defeat of the Radical inten- 
tion, some scapegoat had to be 
found. After due consideration 
it was decided that the lot should 
fall on the peasant holders them- 
selves. With that marvellous dis- 
regard for consistency and lack of 
honesty which distinguish Radi- 
cal prints and spokesmen, it now 
became the fashion to run down 
the peasant farmers as vain young 
men who had thrust themselves 
forward against the wishes and 
advice of the Radical agents, and 
who should now make way for 
others better qualified for the un- 
dertaking. 

This line of conduct produced 
its natural results. The peasant 
farmers threw up their holdings all 
over the country. Among the last 
to yield were Turf and his friends, 
who struggled on until ‘‘ hope 
withering fled,’’ and left them with 
one only way of extricating them- 
selves from absolute ruin. With 
the consent of Messrs Close & 
Jackson, they held a sale of their 
effects, the proceeds from which 
barely covered the capital and in- 
terest due to these enterprising 
attorneys, who alone of all con- 
cerned had reason to be satisfied 
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with the result of the peasants’ 
venture. As to the men them- 
selves, they congratulated each 
other on once more being able to 
get work at sixteen shillings a-week. 
Their holdings were again thrown 
into the farms, and something of 
the old relations were renewed be- 
tween the farmers and’ their labour- 
ers. But the evil effects produced 
on the trade of the place by the 
constant agitation and the cease- 
less uncertainty of the preceding 
years, coupled with the absence of 
the Squire, were not so easily cured. 
Empty houses and neglected tene- 
ments bore evidence to the sever- 
ity of the monetary crisis through 
which the village had passed. The 
trimness, order, and content which 
had of old characterised it had 
passed away, and in their places 
neglect, confusion, and complain- 
ings were everywhere observable. 
But with the disappearance of the 
Radical agitators and their political 
protégés things began to mend ; and 
just as it is men of strong constitu- 
tion who are attacked by the occa 
sional severe illnesses from which 
weakly people are exempt, so the 
-very severity of the crisis at Loston 
and elsewhere bore testimony to 
the strength and durability of the 
stuff of which Englishmen are 
made. The poison which had been 
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injected into their veins had been 
noxious and virulent; but through 
much tribulation it had been purged 
away, and the people were now at 


-last awakened from the fevered 


dreams which had haunted them. 

The theories which to their late 
distorted imaginations had appeared 
just and reasonable were now re- 
cognised as wild and dishonest ; and 
hence it arose, that when, at the ap- 
proach of the next parliamentary 
election, Mr Simpkins came to Los- 
ton to invite the support of the in- 
habitants, he met with a reception 
so widely different from those he 
had formerly received, that he did 
not care to repeat his visit. Like 
most of those candidates for power 
who had knowingly deceived the 
people for the purpose of kindling 
an enthusiasm for spoliation, he 
was, by the decision of the voters, 
ignominiously relegated to the re- 
tirement of private life. In that 
happy retreat he and his friends 


-will probably have abundant leis- 


ure to study the records of their 
race; and if they read the pages 
aright, they will learn from them 
that Englishmen have throughout 
their history been ‘‘arm’d so strong 
in honesty,’’ that though sometimes 
scathed, they have never yielded 
to the weapons of falsehood and 
dishonour. 
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Some French Poets. 


SOME FRENCH POETS, 


“ Prenez tost ce baisier, mon Cueur.”’ 
- CHARLES D’ORLEANS, 


This kiss, take it quickly, my Heart !— 
My Mistress to you doth present 
Of her own sweet grace and consent: 
Fair, good, young, and guileless of art. 


Trust me, I will watch, for my part, 
That Dangier be foiled of the scent. 
My Mistress to you doth present 

This kiss :—take it quickly, my Heart! 


Dangier, with a sentinel’s art, 
Each night on his post having spent, 
Has now gone asleep in his tent. 
Be wise: now fulfil your intent. 
This kiss,—take it quickly, my Heart! 


A WINNOWER’S SONG TO THE WINDS. 


* ee ps: pu BEetray. 
To you, O airy band, 
Who flutter o’er the land 
On wings that flit away, 
And, with shrill minstrelsy, 
The leafy greenery 
So delicately sway, 


These violets I bring, 
Lilies, wild-flowers of Spring, 
And, of a vermeil hue, 
These roses freshly blown, 
Their virgin blushes shown, 
And these pinks, all for you. 


With your delicious breath 
Fan ye this plain beneath, 
Fan this my home-retreat ; 
While I keep labouring, 
My corn-heaps winnowing 
All in the noon-tide heat. 





Some French Poets. 


PASTORALE. 


“Entre les fleurs, entre les lis.”’ 
—VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 

All among the flowers and lilies, 
Sweetly resting, slept my Phillis, 
And, her contenance around, 

Little Cupids gaily strayed. 

They in airy pastimes played 
Where heaven’s image they had found. 


As I worshipped all her beauty 

With all loyal love and duty, 

My soul whispered in mine ear :— 
‘*Fool! why linger? Time that’s lost 
Oft is sold at heavy cost; 

And, if found, is ransomed dear.’’ 


Then, in secret, bending lowly, 
I tread noiselessly and slowly, 
And her lips kissed coralline! 
Tasting such delight, I cry,— 
‘In the Paradise on high 
Such bliss have the souls divine !”’ 


SONNET. 


“O vent plaisant, qui d’haleine odorante.”’ 
—VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 
O pleasant Wind, whose breathings softly pant, 
Embalming all the air with scent of flowers ; 
O smiling Meadow, wherein tearful hours 
Spent good Dameetas, and fair Amarant! 


O shading Wood, O Stream that swift dost roll, 
Who saw new bliss their once sad hours employ, 
Who saw their grief transmuted into joy, ° 

When both were breathing but one blended soul! 


Age bids them part from such felicity: 
But, though with pious longing they may try 
All former love to banish as a dream, 


Still doth a sentiment, replete with grace, 
Cause them to love, beholding this fair place, 
This Wind, this Wood, this Meadow, and this Stream. 
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IDILLIE,—GALATEA. 


“ O Galatée (ainsi toujours la Grace).”’ 
—VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 


O Galatea,—so may every Grace 
Preserve thy youthful loveliness of face !— 
Come, after supper, to our lowly thatch, 
Thy mother with the, for this even-tide : 
Near a bright fire, where we shall not be spied, 
Thou, with thy mother, and with me, shalt watch. 


Brighter than day to us will seem the night: 
Our shepherds, seated by the candle-light, 
Carding the wool, will brave old stories make, 
While Lizzie roasts the chestnuts by the fire: 
And, if of playful games thou dost not tire, 
Games will ensure our being kept awake. 


IDILLIE.—FRANCETTE. 


“ Sitét qu’on mettra les troupeaux.’’ 
—VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE. 

Soon as our flocks from folds are led 
To yon hill-pastures to be fed, 
I'll go to-morrow, fair Francette ! 

To sell a calf in market-town, 
And buy a piece of bombazette, 

To make your petticoat and gown. 


Some handsome knives, too, will I bring ; 
A belt, with scissors on its ring; 
A ball of thread, a purse of net ; 
And all as gifts for you, my dear: 
But kiss me quickly, fair Francette! 
Two or three times while waiting here. 


Come to receive, to-morrow night, 

When a dark mantle hides the light, 

My pretty presents, fair Francette ! 
Within this copsewood ; which behind, 

Your anxious mother watch may set, 
And seek us long,—yet never find ! 
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IDILLIE.—LEUCOTHEE. 


“ L’hiver ridé n’a point gaté.”’ 
—VAUQUBLIN DE LA FRESNAyr, 

The wrinkled Winter has no power 
To fade Leucothea’s summer flower ; 
His furrows cannot dispossess 
Her pristine charms of loveliness ; 
But still, between their curving folds, 
Love cunningly an ambush holds, 
And all along those tiny lines 
A hidden fire of beauty shines. — 
So does the Sun, in splendour proud, 
Unveil his face within a cloud ; 
So Daphnis, in the boughs, with care 
Deftly conceals his bird-limed snare. 


j.P.M. 
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A SCOTCH 


THE motives which lead a man 
to autobiography are seldom such 
as, on the face of the matter, one 
would imagine probable. It is not 
the wronged who wish to make 
themselves straight with posterity, 
nor those who have some leading 
passion, some thwarted hope, or 
purpose misunderstood, who thus 
leave behind them a means of 
understanding and _ elucidation, 
which it has not been possible to 
secure in their lifetime. It is very 
seldom that the story of a man’s 
life written by himself reverses the 
verdict already passed upon him, 
or makes the world regret a hasty 
judgment. The victims of injus- 
tice die and make nosign. They 
are either despairing, or they are 
indifferent, too deeply discouraged 
to attempt a last vindication, or 
else too scornful of the hasty judg- 
ment given against them to at- 
tempt it. But when a man whose 
ways have been all prosperous, 
and his efforts rewarded, finds him- 
self at the end of life in a well- 
earned leisure, and looking back 
over the green pastures, or even 
over the hilly ascents by which he 
has come, feels in his soul that he 
can approve the ways of Provid- 
ence, and acknowledge that all has 
been done well, there is something 
in the survey which disposes him 
to put it on record for the benefit 
of those who came after. It isa 
good feature in human nature that 
we are thus as a race. more dis- 
posed to chronicle good than evil, 
and that the man who has no 
complaint to make against his con- 
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temporaries or against fate should 
be the one most apt to record his 
experiences. Thus the bitter chap- 
ters of existence, the struggles 
that have not been successful, the 
combats which have ended in de- 
feat, drop, like the heroes of them, 
into a merciful oblivion ; and the 
good man who asks nothing of 
posterity but to be gently guided 
by his example, who has no pas- 
sionate protest or appeal to make, 
and leaves no ravelled web behind 
him to be disentangled, is the 
happy type of humanity with which 
we are made familiar by self-por- 
traiture generally. If here and 
there an acrid note strikes in to 
these self-revelations, it is in the 
shape of some musing or reminis- 
cence, with which a troubled soul 
has given itself utterance unawares, 
not thinking of an audience. Those 
who write their own lives appeal 
on the whole to the approval and 
admiration, not to the pity or tardy 
justice, of the world. 

The life of Sir Robert Christison, 
of which the greater part is self- 
recorded, is an example of this 
cheerful kind of personal history. 
A physician, and especially a suc- 
cessful physician, seldom takes a 
melaticholy view of human nature 
or of life. It might be supposed 
that the enormous depths of human 
suffering which must be revealed 
to an observer in such a position 
must sadden and overwhelm even 
the cheerfulest nature; but this 
does not seem practically to be a 
usual effect. No doubt the im- 
mense power of alleviation which 
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medical science gives, the happi- 
ness of bringing back life as some- 
times happens from the very 
edge of the grave, counts for 
more in a long review than the 
sadder background of pain which 
cannot be relieved, just as in indi- 
vidual experience the often short- 
lived and distant moments of joy 
tell far more when we look back 
upon them than years of monoton- 
ous dulness, or even of trouble and 
sorrow. ‘Then there is something 
in the practical conduct of life, in the 


fact of being up and doing, of main- 


taining a struggle always, and being 
kept in the active exercise of all 
the faculties, which tends, even in 
the midst of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, towards a cheerful view. 
It is the moralist and philosopher 
who is sad. He who is in active 
conflict with evil, either bodily or 
spiritual, who is always on the 
strain to find some new device or 
expedient by which to overcome 
or hold in check the great enemy, 
is seldom overwhelmed by the 
depressing thought of a _ world 
full of suffering. .His thoughts 
are so full of the new combina- 
tions necessary to meet every 
development of evil, he is kept 
so continually on the alert to 
find out new methods of opposing 
the new possibilities of suffering, 
that everything that is morbid is 
driven out of a mind which has 
no leisure for sentimental question- 
ings. A. good doctor is like a 
general in the face of an enemy: 
a want of watchfulness at one 
point of his operations may ruin 
all. He has to have eyes every- 
where, and an unfailing attention. 
He has to be prompt and swift, 
seeing in a moment every new ad- 
vance, divining even the advances 
as yet only conceived, the plans 
before they are laid. All this 
activity of the brain, this looking 
before and after, this keen tension 
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of thought and observation, coun- 
terbalance the impressions which 
a perpetual contact with sufferj 
must make upon every man of 
feeling. Those of us who look op 
idly fall into despair. We ar. 
raign God before our petty human 
tribunals. We ask why _ this 
should be, with groans and shrieks 
of indignation which perhaps show 
our own esteem of ourselves more 
than our pity for others. We ask - 
whether the life is worth living 
which involves so much pain. But 
it is very rarely that the physi- 
cian has time for such inquiries, 
He is too busy circumventing dis- 
ease, facing every new outbreak, 
shifting his position as the enemy 
shifts in its protean multiplicity 
of aspects. The active philanthro- 
pist, too, the man who is not 
simply a spectator but an ener- 
getic agent in the great battle . 
with vice and spiritual evil,—that 
evil before which the idle moralist 
faints and can do nothing but 
moan,—is invariably a cheerful 
man. ‘This seems the happy conse- 
quence of work, both in the physi- 
cal and moral fields of labour. The 
leader of an army in active service 
has no time to be discouraged. 
This is no doubt the reason why 
the medical profession, which more 
than any other is brought face to 
face with the miseries of humanity, 
should have so little share in the 
morbid speculations which are so 
common among us. Notwithstand- 
ing that almost inevitable blunt- 
ing of the perceptions which arises 
from constant contact with great 
evils and the perpetual sight of 
suffering, there is no profession s0 
humane, and none which has so 
much toleration for even the follies 
of real sufferers. When the ordi- 
Mary spectator is disposed to be 
impatient, to conclude that com- 
plaint is exaggerated, or that the 
ordinary rules of self-control might 
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be exercised with advantage, the 
doctor in most cases shows a sym- 
pathy, an attention to the wail of 
the feeble, a toleration which is 
scarcely conceivable. It is he who 
invents expedients for meeting an 
inconvenience which even an anxi- 
ous parent is disposed to think 
might be endured without com- 
pint. The strength of his posi- 
tion is that he is not called upon 
to defend Providence for permit- 
ting the evil he combats, nor 
to assume the responsibility of 
its moral effect upon the patient. 
Pain is his antagonist, which he 
fights without intermission, whose 
origin he has no leisure to specu- 
late upon, whose energy takes 
him every hour of his day to 
confront and encounter. It may 
be that he acquires a sort of re- 
spect for it by dint of continual 
fighting, and gets to like a good 
honest deadly disease, which calls 
forth every faculty of his mind, 
and everything he knows or can 
learn; but, at all events, it keeps 
him in constant exercise and holds 
every faculty in full strain. 

Sir Robert Christison, the re- 
cords of whose life are just now 
being given to the public which he 
served with unfailing energy dur- 
ing a long career, carries us at once 
into this busy, thoughtful, yet prac- 
tical, atmosphere of a physician’s 
life, so full of work and observa- 
tion, and instantaneous practical 
adaptation of every mental dis- 
covery. His autobiography is 
the retrospect of a man who has 
not yet assumed the more or less 
pathetic position of old age, but 
whom it still amuses as well as 
pleases to look back over the lines 
of a constantly occupied and use- 
ful life to the youthful beginnings 
which were in complete harmony 
with its after results, to the 
gradually growing reputation and 
eminence secured by year after 
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year of strenuous’ work. In 
many respects Dr Christison was 
a fortunate man. He _ seems 
to have been happy in retaining 
the friends and colleagues of his 
youth, and in suffering none of 
those disruptions of locality and 
connection which to so many break 
life into chapters and deprive it 
of the advantages of continuity. 
In Edinburgh he was born, and 
there flourished and won the best - 
prizes of his profession, and died 
full of years and honours. He 
was the son of a professor in Edin- 
burgh University—he himself held 
a chair there for more than fifty 
years. His life was thus spent 
among the surroundings in which 
he had been born, in habits thor- 
oughly congenial and familiar, and 
amid circumstances, natural and 
hereditary, such as give weight and 
fitness to the great position into 
which he grew. It is difficult to 
exaggerate in one way the advan- 
tages of such a natural beginning. 
They may give in some cases a cer- 
tain narrowness to the character, 
a local peculiarity which restrains 
development: but this was not the 
case with Dr Christison; and from 
every other point of view the bene- 
fits of this natural consistency are 
great. The man who is so entirely 
representative of the place, and 
the place which so fitly, with 
such hereditary appropriateness, 
enframes the man, enhance and 
set off each other. The admir- 
able good sense, moderation, and 
reasonableness of the great doc- 
tor take a certain glorifying touch 
of the picturesque from this con- 
genial background: he is the na- 
tural representative of a culture 
and science which have always 
carried, so to speak, a sprig of 
heather in their learned bonnet, 
and been of Edinburgh first, and 
after of the world. 

The account which Sir Robert 
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gives of his reasons for writing the 
_ Autobiography which hissons, who 
had never heard anything of its 
existence, found ‘‘ written in a clear 
and beautiful hand, almost without 
correction or erasure, and entirely 
free from blot from beginning to 
end,”’ is very interesting and agree- 
able. We have said that there is 
hardly anything of the old man 
in the point of view of the auto- 
biographer. Should the reader 
happen to be an idle person, unac- 
quainted with the relaxation which 
lies in a change of work, he will 
perhaps contemplate with — sur- 
prise the pleasure and sense of 
leisure felt by the old professor 
and physician when -he takes up 
for his holiday the composition 


of a volume; but the student and_ 


laborious intellectual workman will 
understand it with full and _plea- 
sant sympathy,—a sympathy all 
the more delightful that it is but 
seldom called forth. 


“TI have not the vanity to think 
that the incidents of my life, unevent- 
ful as it has been to all but myself, 
can convey either encouragement, or 
warning, or instruction to those whom 
I must some day soon leave behind 
me in this world. But having lately 

23d February 1871] entered on the 
ftieth year of my professorship, and 
having just finished my University 
Lectures for the season with a week 
of fatiguing work, I find I require 
relaxation from routine toil in my 
professorial and professional duties, as 
well as from a very unusual amount 
of the turmoil of public strife in this 
turbulent city during the last six 
months. Could I as easily reach the 
foot of a Highland mountain, or the 
shore of a Highland loch, as I can 
betake myself to this sheet of paper, 
climbing the mountain and rowing on 
the loch would be my choice for re- 
pose and refreshment. I must stick 
to town, however,. for some months 
longer, before earning a right to the 
pleasures of idleness; and it has oc- 
curred to me that there may be com- 
plete distraction from ordinary mental 


pursuits, as well as the relief always. 
derived from amusement, in thus re. 
calling something of what I have done, 
or witnessed, from a position of some 
little prominence, in which I was 
placed at a very early age. More. 
over, the time cannot be far off when 
the duty will be imposed on some 
kind friend of furnishing half a 
column of biography to the news- 
papers, and upon some President the 
labour of an obituary sketch for his 
address at the annual opening meet- 
ing of the Royal Society ; and having 
myself felt the irksomeness of ferret- 
ing out sound information in the case: 
of my departed friends in the like 
circumstances, it may be an act of. 
mercy to furnish my future biographer 
with facts in my own case from the 
fountain-head.” 


The early incidents thus pleas- 
antly introduced are not, perhaps, of 
thrilling interest; but the view we 
obtain of the vigorous and héalth- 
ful spirit returning at  seventy- 
four, with all a boy’s freshness, to 
the records of a schoolboy’s life, 
remembering the playmates, the 
punishments, the successes, even 
the copy of Latin verses, ‘‘a novel 
exercise,’’ which perhaps would 
not obtain so much credit at Eton 
or Harrow as it seems to have 
done in Edinburgh, — is alto- 
gether a pleasant and enlivening 
sight. Dr Christison came of a 
stalwart race. His father, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Edinburgh, 
was ‘‘the strongest man in the 
parish ’’ where he began his career, 
and once pursued and caught suc- 
cessfully, on foot, a runaway pony, 
which had bolted with his son 
when a child on its back. Of his 
brothers, one became Sheriff-Sub- 


stitute, an office highly esteemed 


in Scotland, in Ayrshire; and one 
for fifty years held the modest yet 
not undignified position of parish 
minister. It was thus a family 
distributed among the higher pro- 
fessions, and so devoted, each in 
his own place, to the service of his 
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country, after a fashion less gene- 
ral nowadays, when both Church 
and State have suffered changes in 
Scotland as elsewhere. The mother, 
who was ‘‘a first-rate domestic 
administrator ; ’’ the father, ‘‘ per- 
petually succumbing to indiscrim- 
jnate charity,’’ unable to resist 
the prayer of a beggar,—give us a 
glimpse into the nature of the 
household, which was kept in good 
order by the domestic adminis- 
trator, ‘‘not without an occasional 
knock or two” of the summary 
wholesome discipline, so much 
simpler than the elaborate mental 
tortures to which children are now 
subjected, which was paramount in 
those days. Dr Christison had the 
usual little band of distinguished 
men .as his schoolfellows, small as 
they must always be among the 
flod of the unremarkable, but 
showing well, the successful half- 
dozen, half a century later: Sir 
James Matheson, the great China 
merchant, Lord Marjoribanks, Sir 
David Dundas, and two or three 
more. ‘It is a common saying,”’ 
he tells us, with a delightful local 
phraseology, which will at once 
commend itself to the intelligent 
reader, ‘‘that a man’s place in 
society does not often fall accord- 
ing to his place at school—that 
boobies may make a figure, and 
duxes none, on the stage of life. 
This notion may be a solace to 
boobies and their parents, but I 
am convinced it is a fatal mistake.”’ 
It scarcely seems necessary to ex- 
plain that ‘‘booby”’ isthe name 
given, or which used to be given, in 
Scotland to the dreary lingerer at 
the bottom of the class, as ‘* dux”’ 
was its triumphant leader. We 
may be sure that Robert Christison 
was never booby on those some- 
what riotous but vigorous benches, 
where the tawse was still the living 
instrument of punishment. ‘‘ If he 
was Latin dux,’’ says the Doctor, 


with the liveliest reality of feeling, 
speaking of an unforgotten rival 
who had made ungenerous sugges- 
tions, sixty years before, about the 
Professor’s son, ‘‘ Iwas Greek dux.”’ 
Of his stories of the High School 
at this period we .will quote Dut 
one. The well-known Professor 
Pillans, then on his promotion, had 
been appointed Rector, in success- 
sion to an eccentric old man, under 
whom the boys had learned various 
evil ways. ‘The new master had 
been obliged to resort to what the 
Doctor calls the summum suppli- 
cium of the school, which cast awe 
upon all the urchins looking on 
breathless—a result which probably 
would not have happened at Eton. 


“ Pillans had achieved a victory ; but 
there was still one remaining trick for 
him to discover and quash. He had 
not yet used the ‘taws’ in the ordinary 
way,but soon found a suitableoccasion. 
Fraser had taught us that masters 
were apt to be sometimes too severe 
with their punishments, and therefore 
authorised us to count his ‘ palmies,’ 
and to call out when we thought the 
culprit had enough. Accordingly, 
when Pillans inflicted the first whack, 
the whole class, on every side around 
him, sung out ‘One!’ Pillians, much 
startled, looked round and round with 
a:threatening air, but took no other 
notice. The class went on—‘ Two— 
Three—F our,’ and now added, ‘ That’s 
enough! that’s enough! that’s enough!’ 
Pillans, however, went on with five— 
six, and then stopped. The same 
morning there arose a second occasion 
for the taws ; but he put off execution 
till the afternoon. Before-commenc- 
ing, he promised us the classical pun- 
ishment of decimation, if we should 
repeat the morning’s offence. But 
decimation leaves many chances of 
escape, and had no terrors for us. 
Again, at the first stroke, the whole 
class shouted ‘One!’ Pillans, highly 
incensed, vowed repetition of the sum- 
mum supplicium, the horrors of which 
were fresh in our recollection. At 
the second stroke, one single voice 
only—that of a class-favourite and 
well-behaved boy, Arthur Welsh, son 
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of Welsh of Collin—shouted out the 
numeral ‘Two!’ A momentary pause 
and pang of distress was followed by 
a universal shout of laughter, to which 
Pillans joined his quiet smile,—taking, 
with great tact, no further notice.” 


Pr Chifstison pauses in his de- 
scription of his school to add a cu- 
rious argument in favour of clas- 
sical training,—one which would 
not, we fear, strike any one as very 
conclusive now, since it refers to a 
time when the age spent at school 
was that between eight and fifteen 
—but which yet. without this lim- 
itation, may weigh on behalf of 
those, at least, whose brains are 
not of a versatile and all-embracing 
character. *Tuition,’’ he says,— 


“ Tuition, following nature’s indica- 
tion, should be directed not so anxious- 
ly to fill the too youthful mind with 
knowledge, as to develop and strength- 
enits powers,—to train and not tocram 
it. But the mind is not to be trained 
toaccuracy, endurance, and depth, by 
the hasty cultivation of a great variety 
of arts and sciences. That method 
can teach only superficial thinking. 
The mind must be exercised with 
perseverance on a few subjects only, 
—which must, of course, be well 
chosen. And what choice can be 
more apt than the study of the lan- 
guages and literature of ancient Greece 
andRome? Ofallthe studies suitable 
for boyhood, there is no other, so far 
as I can see, which isso likely to 
strengthen the memory, attention 
imagination, and judgment. There 
is none so capable-of attaining that 
object, and at the same time so attrac- 
tive,—or so certain to instil taste, 
morality, patriotism, and other vir- 
tues,—or so useful for imperceptibly 
infusing an accurate and ready use 
of the English language,—or so indis- 
pensable as the groundwork for the 
acquisition of foreign modern tongues. 
Therefore I say in 1871, up with Latin 
and Greek for boys, and down with 
George Combe. Leave other weighty 
matters till a later age, when greater 
maturity of intellect, and previous clas- 
sical training, will render other know- 
ledge much more easy of pursuit.” 


This opinion refers entirely to. 


the boys at the High School, and 
Dr Christison speaks of himself as 
having gone on during the next 
six years to a very much extended 
course, ending in ‘‘so much of the 
practice of physic as enabled me 
at the age of twenty to undertake 
with some sense of security the 
duties of Resident Medical Officer 
in the Royal Infirmary.’”’ In Eng- 
land, at the present time, a young 
man of twenty has but just left 
his public school, and is a fresh- 
man at the university; where, if 
he wants to take the highest 
honours, he will continue studies 
more or less of the same descrip- 
tion as those which have occupied 
him at school. England is, we 
believe, the only country in the 
world where this course is per- 
sisted in, and where young men 
emerge from their colleges at 
twenty-three or so, as yet wholly 
unacquainted with the special 
training of the professions which 
are to provide them with a living. 
Dr Christison has a great many 
stories to tell of his class-fellows 
and professors, some of them full 
of humour, some a little too med- 
ical, perhaps, to be attractive to 
the ordinary reader. The sketches 
which he gives of the notable men 
of the time are wonderfully clear 
and vivid, though in many cases 
the objects have so long disap- 
peared, that to quote the terse 
little description in which our 
author sets them, would convey 
but little enlightenment. There 
is one ludicrous if slightly pro- 
fane incident of after -dinnet 
speechifying told of Professor 
Playfair, which we may permit 
ourselves to quotey,’. The reader 
must fill in the*s€ene with the 
background of: 
doctors and © 
science, a lit 
among themsel 
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ance-of youth and intimacy. The 
occasion was one which excited 
them all, being the institution of 
the Observatory on the Calton 
Hill, a great event in the scientific 
history of the moment. Professor 
Playfair was in the chair, and 
closely watched by the younger 
portion of his hearers, who were 
aware of a great tendency he had 
to ‘‘stick to the paper”’ in his Uni- 
versity lectures, and unwillingness 
to deliver himself to the dangers 
of impromptu speech. Perhaps it 
was with a malicious desire to test 
the Professor’s powers, that some 
of the hearers suggested to a cer- 
tain ‘‘Colonel Smith, commanding 
the artillery of the district,’ to 
propose Playfair’s health. This 
warrior was unaccustomed to pub- 
lic specking, and performed his 
duty in the following desperate 
way :— 


“«Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I have the 
honour to propose a toast, which I am 
sure you will all be delighted to drink. 
This is the health of our most distin- 
guished chairman, Professor Playfair. 
Eooeneed applause.) Professor Play- 
air, gentlemen, is a man—is a man— 
gentlemen, Professor Playfair—Pro- 
fessor Playfair, gentlemen—lI say, 
gentlemen, Professor Playfair isa man 
who—a man—Professor Playfair is a 
man, gentlemen—is aman who—who 
—who—lI say again, gentlemen, Pro- 
fessor Playfair. By God, gentlemen, 
Professor Playfair is a man to go even 
to hell with!” 

“ A short pause of horror, a universal 
peal of laughter, and a round of hearty 
applause,successively followed this un- 
precedented harangue. Then camea 
silence of deep curiosity to know how 
Playfair would take it up. But Play- 
fair had been fairly roused, and was 
not taken aback. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
replied, ‘I have to thank you very 
much for your cordial concurrence in 
the toast which you have paid me the 
compliment of drinking. But I know 
not where to find words adequate to 
express the acknowledgments due from 
me to the gallant Colonel for the very 
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uncommon proof he has given of his 
regard and affection for me. We have 
heard of many instances in history of 
great attachment between friend and 
friend. But the gallant officer has sur- 
passed them all. For, in the history of 
the world, I am notaware of any man, 
since the days of Pylades and Orestes, 
having been willing to accompany his 
friend—to the place which he has men- 
tioned.’” 


Dr Christison’s progress through 
his studies is recorded with all the 
cheerful good sense of his charac- 
ter. He had at first wished to be an 
engineer, but that was a profession 
then but little encouraging to the 
novice, or rather to the father of 
the novice, being still in its heroic 
stage, concerned with lighthouses, 
and bridges, and breakwaters, not 
yet entered upon the gainful way 
of railways, nor offering fortune. 
Sir Robert, however, found in his 
after life as a physician that his 
engineering instincts were more 
than once very useful to him. He 
began his special medical studies 
with something of the reluctance 
which so many students of medi- 
cine feel towards the terrible de- 
monstrations necessary for their 
profession—a reluctance and dis- 
gust which some never fully sur- 
mount. ‘‘ My earliest recollection 
of my new existence is of horror at 
beholding from a short distance, 
and for the first time in my life, a 
dead human being, and of an 
anxious longing for the close of 
the Doctor’s first lecture.’ But 
we soon find him enjoying a pro- 
fessional joke, and, what is still 
more wonderful, entering, not with- 
out relish, into the horrible noc- 
turnal adventures of the resurrec- 
tionists—adventures to which their 
risk, and the mixture of horror 
and daring, gave a sort of charm, 
wonderful though it seems to 
realise it. There were other and 
more wholesome hours to. sweeten 
the early drudgery—fresh mornings 
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at the Physic Garden, where Dr 
Rutherford, the uncle of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, lectured among the early 
dews in a beautiful style, with 
‘*pronunciation fine and scarcely 
Scotch,’ and many a little charac- 
teristic which might have _pro- 
moted him to a place in the gal- 
lery of fiction had Scott ever 
wanted a botanical professor—and 
gay evenings, half pleasure half 
science, among the chemical retorts 
and dangerous essences with which 
the youngsters repeated the experi- 
ments of the laboratory with modi- 
fications and additions of their own. 

This hearty youthful life, full 
of interest and activity, with 
that foundation of the practical in 
all its studies which makes a 
medical education different from 
every other, and adds even to the 
most intellectual a moderating in- 
fluence of fact and substance, keep- 
ing down the fancy and chasing 
all fumes of visionary excitement 
from the brain, is placed before 
us with the brightness of reality. 
The sharers of this life and its 
teachers stand all clearly out in the 
honest daylight, a world of busy 
men, each individual, yet all ab- 
sorbed in the teaching, observa- 
tions, and experiments of an ever- 
progressing real work, singularly 
different and distinct from those 
many records of student life which 
the vaguer arts have placed before 
us. The young literary men, the 
poets, the philosophers, children of 
fancy, wear their rue with a. differ- 
ence. Their lingerings over books 
and thoughts, their many illusions 
- in respect to the power and place 
of literature, and their own gifts 
and possible achievements, their 
endless talk and intercommunion, 
the vapours of their morning 
dreams, find no balance in the doc- 
tor’s story of all he heard and did, 
and strenuously strove to find out 
and know in the days when he was 


young like them. Sir Walter him. 


self was about Edinburgh streets 
at this time: his romances were 
coming out one by one, giving each 
a thrill of excitement which rap 
through the world. Christopher 
North was at the height of his 
career. Lockhart on one side, 
Jeffrey and all his men on the 
other, were still there, to our 
imagination, filling up the old 
town. When we look to the lit- 
erary history of the time, we feel 
as if there could be no room for 
other interests,—as if it would be 
impossible to live within the nar- 
row boundaries of the old city 
without being affected by one or 
other of the bands of writers whose 
rush and lively encounter, and the 
glitter of their arms and the sound 


of their tilting, have left echoes - 


down to our own time; or to re- 
main unconscious of the paramount 
influence of that noble serene ge- 
nius which by itself filled Edin- 
burgh and made it_ illustrious, 
But the world is broader, more 
independent than we think: and 
here, it is apparent, was another 
section of life as vivacious, as full 
of keen intellectual vitality, “pur- 
suing learning upon the same oat- 
meal, yet scarcely touched by that 
flood and fulness of literary in- 
spiration which seems to us to fill 
up all the available space. Dr 
Christison has a page or two of 
admiration for Wilson, whose con- 
nection with the University makes 
it difficult to leave him out from 
the group of professors; but he 
has not a word for any of his other 
great contemporaries. His mipd 
is full of other things: his own com- 
rades, too, were some of them, men 
of genius, and many full of ability 
and power. They had ends more 
tangible set before them than 
those pursued by the brethren of 
the pen. Their intellectual devel- 
opment took another turn. So 
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far as we can see from the physi- 
cian’s record, they were almost en- 
tirely unaffected by that which 
seems to us by far the greatest 
influence of the time. This is con- 
fusing at first—but afterwards, 
when we think of it, throws a 
whimsical light upon the peculi- 
arities of humanity, and _ gives 
us a sense of the wealth and 
variety of human thought and 
pursuits, and the breadth of nat- 
ure, which is satisfactory, and 
on the whole, comfortable. The 
sturdy mother does not put all her 
eggs in one basket. She has force 
enough to run in all the channels 
of work and life, and does not, as 
we sometimes think, concentrate 
in one branch of achievement all 
her powers of operation. It is 
more interesting to see how busy 
the young men were in the medical 
schools, how little attention they 
had to give to any theories but 
their own, and how they concen- 
trated themselves upon the prob- 


lems of their profession with but 
a secondary attention for anything 
else, than if they had all been 
turned towards the ways of the 


- Muses. They had a fever to oc- 
cupy them just then, which was of 
more interest than the Waverley 
Novels—a fine original type, not 
the fatal typhus, nor yet the new- 
fangled, only half-identified ty- 
phoid of our time, but an inde- 
pendent Edinburgh variety, which, 
as Dr Christison describes it, was a 
thoroughly satisfactory and pictur- 
esque form of disease—just the kind 
of fever which would tell well in 
fiction, and one of which, unless he 
had all the worse luck, the patient 
was almost certain to recover. 

The description of this epidemic, 
with its well-defined symptoms— 
the high fever which ran its course, 
and then disappeared of its own 
accord in the sudden and profuse 
perspiration which was nature’s 
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remedy, with the almost certainty 
of recurring again in lessened vio- 
lence, and disappearing finally in 
the same simple way—is given 
with the most lucid force, em- 
phasised as it is by young Christi- 
son’s practical experiences as a 
patient as well as doctor. He 
makes this disease the occasion for 
a discussion of the old practice of 
blood-letting, which has been so en- 
tierly abandoned in modern prac- 
tice, and of which there is now so 
general a terror. Dr Christison, 
however, does not agree in the 
sweeping condemnation of this 
manner of treatment which has 
become a tenet with the present 
generation. He says simply that 
the type of disease has changed. 
That it does so change is one of 
the most curious and the least con- 
testable of facts. It seems scarcely 
too much to say that there is a 
fashion in disease as there is in 
dress. Who ever hears now of 
influenza which used to pass like 
a wave over the population, and 
take all strength and savour out of 
a host of sufferers without any ap- 
parent cause? or who had ever 
heard then of the blood-poisoning 
which nowadays seems to lie at the 
bottom of every fatal complaint ? 
Perhaps we will be told that the 
insidious influenza was but another 
form of the same thing. Dr Chris- 
tison quotes from Professor Gregory 
a curious, almost amusing account 
of the undermining power of that 
antiquated malady as affecting no 
less a subject than the British 
fleet :— ; 


“The most remarkable instance I 
have heard of its rapid progress oc- 
curred in our fleet, which was watch- 
ing the Dutch ships in the Texel. I 
received the whole account from the 
lieutenant of a 64-gun ship, which was 
one of the British fleet. The whole 
fleet was in excellent health and spirits, 
when a cutter arrived fromthe Admir- 
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alty, and the signal was given for an 
officer from each ship. An officer was 
accordingly sent, with a boat's crew, 
from every vessel, and returned with 
orders, carrying with them also, how- 
ever, the influenza. In the lieuten- 
ant’s ship, whose crew consisted of 
§25 men, he was one of two who alone 
escaped it, and the other ships scarcely 
fared better. Very early one morning 
the look-out frigates gave the signal 
for a fleet in sight. The seamen im- 
mediately sprang to quarters with 
alacrity, and the fleet was cleared for 
action, for the Dutchmen were as 
numerous and as strong as they, and 
would naturally seize the favourable 
opportunity when their antagonists 
were scarcely able to oppose them. 
This state of courage and activity con- 
tinued for a short while. But the 
men soon began to drop down beside 
their guns, completely exhausted ; and 
the officers, themselves hardly able to 
stand, found, on making their rounds, 
the seamen lying extended on the deck, 
with their heads resting on the guns 
which they had to defend. As the 
day dawned, the supposed enemy drew 
near, and was discovered to be an in- 
nocent fleet of British merchantmen 
under convoy from the Baltic. Al- 
though the helpless state of the British 
fleet was well-known in Holland, no 
attempt was made tomolest them, and 
for a very good reason, for the Dutch- 
men were in no better plight them- 
selves. The state of feebleness brought 
on by that epidemic was mostextraor- 
dinary, and frequently formed the first 
symptom of its invasion. Manya stout 
young soldier, when he went to parade 
in complete health, dropped down sud- 
denly in the ranks in a state of perfect 
exhaustion. The epidemic raged most 
violently in July, the season of hay- 
making; and I have been told of the 
haymakers attempting to struggle with 
their sense of fatigue, but being obliged 
in a few minutes to lay down their 
rt and stretch themselves on the 


The fever, however, is a subject 
to which our doctor returns more 
than once with a certain whimsical 
sense of ownership. The epidemic 
seems to have broken out twice in 
Edinburgh, in 1817—-when Christi- 


son was called to replace in the 


Infirmary a comrade attacked 

it, and thus began his professional 
career, although he too very soon 
succumbed to the infection—and 
again in 1827. On both these 
occasions the Scotch doctors bled 


their patients as freely as Italian | 


doctors have the credit of doing 
now—with, our physician believes, 
excellent effect. ‘‘It gave great 
relief for some hours, and often 
broke the force of the fever perma- 
nently,’’ he says. ‘‘Tt is in 
vain for recent authors on fever, 
who never saw it with its early 
characters, to say that blood-letting 
was a fashionable error, and the 
doctrine of change of type a mere 
apology*to cover it. I have pro- 
duced evidence, which no opponent 
has ever attempted to shake, that 
in 1833 I recognised the change of 
type before adopting a change of 
treatment.”’ 


“But at all events, there is no 
ground for the modern notion, that 
permanent damage was done to the 
const'tution by the free shedding of 
blood in those fevers. Convalescence 
went on as quickly, and was con- 
cluded as thoroughly, in those who 
were bled as in those who were not 
so treated. My companions in the 
end suffered nothing. As for myself, 
I was bled first to 30 ounces and next 
day to 20 ounces in my first fever; 
to 24 ounces in my second ; and again 
to 24 ounces in my third,—all in the 
course of eighteen months. But my 
constitutional vigour was not in any 
degree impaired, so far as I could 
discover. I retained the same strength, 
swiftness, and endurance in all exer- 
cises as before my fevers; and I had 
no reason to complain of any falling 
off in vigour or steadiness in any 
mental pursuit.” 


The medical attendants in the 
Edinburgh Infirmary seem to 
have suffered greatly from what 
Dr Christison calls ‘‘ this interest- 
ing epidemic.” Among twelve of 
them, seventeen cases occurred in 
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two years, some having it twice, 
Christison himself three times, and 
manfully making notes all through, 
of his sensations, for the good of 
the other patients. It is good 
indeed to hear of the interest taken 
in their work by these young -~ 
who were not in any way unlike 
others of their age in their tastes 
and inclinations. Besides their 
hard daily work, it was agreed 
among them that when any one 
was out late at any social enter- 
tainment, he should on his return 
to the hospital make a round 
through all the wards to see that 
everything was going on well, and 
all the nurses at their posts. One 
can imagine circumstances iri which 
the apparition of a young fellow, 
fresh from a convivial party, burst- 
ing in in the small hours, would 
have been but a doubtful advant- 
age in the stillncss of the hospital 
wards, when all that could sleep 
must have been wrapped in repose : 
and Edinburgh in the beginning 
of the century was not a pattern 
city. But dissipation could scarce- 
ly coexist with such a_ rule, 
and everything indicates that the 
young doctors were as devoted to 
the service of humanity as it is 
possible for fallible human crea- 
tures to be. They preserved their 
health and abundant spirits by 
Highland expeditions, the records 
of which are certainly not new, 
and can scarcely be called very 
entertaining, but which yet give us 
a glimpse of the Highlands as they 
were, when tourists were few, and 
there was as yet but little depar- 
ture from the habitual tranquillity 
of the mountains and glens on 
their behalf. We are sorry to 
say that Dr Christison’s occasional 
indications of rustic habits are 
not very delightful.. Whisky is 
in the foreground in many such 
Scenes ; and a chosen group or two 
assembled in a parish where the 
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solemnities of the Sacrament are 
in progress, remind us more than 
we could have wished of the orgies 
of Burns’s ‘‘ Holy Fair.”’ It ismore- 
agreeable to hear of the enter- 
tainment afforded at the farmhouse 
of Ardcheanacrochan, where ‘‘ the 
intelligent farmer Mr Stewart’ 
received visitors as a Highland 
chieftain might have done, at his 
own table, although the departing 
guests were supposed to leave upon 
the board wheré they had dined an 
equivalent, ‘‘just as some patients 
do,’”’ says Dr Christison—always 
professional—‘‘ when quitting the 
physician’s consulting-room.’’ Most 
people know the castellated man- 
sion, with charges not out of pro- 
portion to its grandeur, which now 
guards the defile of the Trossachs 
at the same spot, and bears the 
same seven-leagued name. 

If these simple travels formed a 
delightful relaxation for the young 
doctors, an excitement of a very 
different kind was in their pro- 
fessional life—one which makes us 
shudder, yet which did not hor- 
rify them. Terrible, indeed, must 
be the drawback which will neu- 
tralise all pleasure in a dangerous 
adventure and make a_ mid- 
night raid with the risk of being 
shot at altogether without pleas- 
ure to young men of high spirit, 
and conscience somewhat blunted 
by the necessities of their profes- 
sion. Dr Christison does not seem 
himself to have had any share in 
the excitements of resurrection- 
men, but his stories, drawn from 
companions who ‘‘had so great 
a passion for adventure’’ as to 
take delight in these ghastly 
exploits, are as vivid as if he 
had shared them. Sometimes 
there was almost a fight over the 
terrible booty, one party claiming 
a grave, which another all but car- 
ried by storm, not without defi- 
ances and threats, and even pi 
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presented, which, however, no one 
dared to fire, to call forth upon 
themselves the fury of the out- 
raged village and its band (though 
timid) of churchyard watchers. 
There may still be seen in some 
Scotch churchyards the little 
watchhouse built for the shelter 
of the nightly guardians; and we 
have ourselves heard a piteous nar- 
rative from the lips of a bereaved 
mother of how she looked out at 
night from her window, and took 
a little forlorn comfort to see 
through her tears the light burn- 
ing in the midst of the darkness, 
which proved that the fathers of 
the village in their turns were keep- 
ing watch over. the enclosure in 
which her dead children lay. There 
is something hideous in the thought ; 
and wonderful is the suggestion 
that the hairbreadth escape, the 
wild rush through the dark coun- 
try roads, the excitement of the 
danger, and gratification of success, 
made these nocturnal expeditions 
amusing tothe medical adventurers, 
notwithstanding the ghastly charac- 
ter of their errand and their booty. 
The following scene gives a glimpse 
of one such adventure, from their 
point of view :— 


“In the lonely churchyards,” says 
the narrator, “the watchmen were 
apt to be inefficient through coward- 
ice. William Cameron met with the 
following exciting illustration of this. 
He went, with the necessary corps 
ad élite,to a lonely churchyard seven 
miles from town, separated from the 
highway by a hedge, a hollow grass 
field and the churchyard wall. On 
arriving at the place, they observed 
light issuing from the vestry window. 
A scout was therefore sent across the 
field to reconnoitre. His companions, 
by the light of a young moon, could 
see him crawl across the grass, and 
stealthily raise his head over the wall, 
when the vestry door opened, a man 
stepped out in the bright light, a shot 
went off, the scout dropped down 
motionless at the foot Of the wall, 
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.vestry, and shut the door. 


and the shooter retired within the 
A cloud 
obscuring the moon, prevented Cam. 
eron from recognising the state of 
matters. A consultation was held at 
the hedge whether their comrade 
should be succoured; and a second 
scout was about to proceed towards 
hith, when he appeared at the other 
side of the hedge, laughing at the 
issue of his adventure, and explaining 
that he had merely ducked down to 
hide himself when the watchman 
stepped forth to fire into vacuity, 
They then remained quiet for half 
an hour, when the same farce of 
firing was repeated, to frighten away 
depredators, and satisfy the parish 
that watch was faithfully kept. Tak- 
ing advantage of the discovery that 
the churchyard was never patrolled, 
the spoilers entered it during an 
interval between the alarms; and as 
their object lay on the other side of 
the church from the vestry, they 
carried on their operations, with a 
short interruption as firing-time came 
round, completed their work, and de- 
camped with their plunder-” 


The still deeper horrors of the 
Burke and Hare murders brought 
the whole dreadful system to an 
end, in the universal outcry of hor- 
ror and dismay with which its re- 
velation was received. Nothing, 
perhaps in modern times sent so 
wild a thrill of alarm and conster- 
nation through the whole country. 
Dr Christison himself had the task 
of examining the body of the vic- 
tim through which the discovery 
was made, and his description 
makes it impossible to believe that 
the anatomist, whose dreadful 
wants were supplied in this way, 
could have been innocent of all 
knowledge of how his_ subjects 
were supplied. The inconceivable 
indifference which could blind a 
man’s eyes in his own interest, even 
to such a possibility, is one of 
the most appalling suggestions that 
could well be made. Absolute con- 
sent to the process would almost 
be less horrible. Dr Christison 
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does not attempt to defend the 
memory of Dr Knox, though he 
thinks it is ‘‘absurd to charge him 
with anything more than blamable 
carelessness.’’ ‘The general condem- 
nation, however, was much more 
decided in its expression. The com- 
mon intelligence could not com- 
prehend how it was that a skilled 
investigator into the secrets of the 
human frame could have been 
blind to the fact that one after 
another had come to an _ un- 
timely and unaccountable end; 
and it might well have been 
added that the investigation could 
not be worth much which left such 
a horrible possibility undiscovered. 
Vengeance followed sure and 


speedy ; and it is with a feeling 
of remorseless satisfaction that we 
read of the miserable depths into 
which the great anatomist fell :— 


« He never recovered in Edinburgh 
society from the stigma which thus 
attached to him. His talent as a 
lecturer kept his class-room crowded 
as usual, but only for a few years. 
The numbers fell off at last; he left 
Edinburgh; and after various vicissi- 
tudes, and successive descents, he 
sank, before his death in London, to 
a’ state not much above destitution. 
One of his last occupations was that 
of lecturer, demonstrator, or show- 
man, to a travelling party of Ojibbe- 
way Indians.” 


Dr Christison’s studies were not 
confined to Edinburgh alone. With 
a delightful loyalty he places the 
advantages of his native town in 
this way far above even the wider 
sphéres of London and Paris. ‘I 
doubt,’’ he says, ‘‘whether any 


. other medical school offers such a 


union of advantages as our resident 
Infirmary officers enjoy—ample 
materials for study, able superiors 
engaged in teaching and ever ona 
level with the times, a confidential 
position of much trust, companions 
from the ablest students of a popu- 
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lous University, museums and li- 
braries freely open, professors -and 
others to whom it is a labour of 
love to foster dilligence and talent, 
a city abounding with all sorts of 
rational amusement, and good so- 
ciety easy of access.’’ But the 
young man’s wise parents thought 
it better for him to know some- 
thing about other schools and me- 
thods, and in the year 1820, when 
he was twenty-three, he sailed in 
‘¢one of the famous Leith smacks,” 
with a somewhat heavy heart, 
for London. Not only was it the 
first separation from his family, 
but there was already a tenderer 
interest to call his lingering looks 
back to Edinburgh. The Doctor 
tells the story of his love with 
charming aiveté, yet reserve; but 
when we learn that the object of 
his youthful vows was ‘still a few 
months under fifteen,’’ we cannot 
but feel that the separation must 
have been advantageous to all par- 
ties. It is. however, a little ro- 
mance of the most faithful attach- 
ment which is twined very modestly 
with the thread of less moving 
story—a romance which has tre- 
mendous shadows, quite tragical- 
ly overclouding the young physi- 
cian, and sending him half despair- 
ing to take refuge in work—but 
which ended at last, eight years 
after, in a happy marriage. 
Things were far, however, from 
this result when he went to Lon- 
don,—not to seek his fortune, but 
to increase his knowledge. He 
was delighted by ‘‘the gorgeous 
vernal green of Kent and Essex,” 
which burst upon him as the 
smack entered the Thames ; though 
horrified by the sight, an extra- 
ordinary one, surely, at that date 
(1820), and which he calls ‘‘a 
very dubious element of the pictur- 
esque,’’—of ‘‘the remains of some 
pirates hanging in chains from tall 
gibbets erected on the sandbanks.”’ 
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His enthusiasm, however, failed 
when he found himself at St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, where he tells 
us ‘‘the pupil found no teacher, and 
in the medical wards much more to 
teach others than for himself to 
learn ’’—a state of affairs injurious, 
no doubt to his progress, but not 
unagreeable to his self-esteem and 
lively national prepossessions. In- 
stead of pursuing his studies, he was 
thus called into active service, dis- 
covering many ‘‘instances of de- 
plorable results from the inadequate 
service in the medical department.” 
He adds, however, that the instruc- 
tion in surgical subjects was of a 
very different character, though he 
condemns strongly the practice of 
separating the two branches of 
medical instruction, and launching 
hundreds of students into the ranks 
of general practitioners in England 
who knew next to nothing of medi- 
cine proper, their training having 
been entirely surgical. The other 
scarcely pleased our 
Scotch student better. At one 
place he found the lectures charac- 
terised by ‘‘shocking indecency 
without any qualifying wit;’’ and 
from another came away sickened 
and disgusted by an unsuccessful 
operation—although, at the same 
time, ‘‘the pure thoughts, sound 
reasoning, beautiful language, and 
noble delivery of John Abernethy ”’ 
filled him with admiration and de- 
light. It was only for a very short 
time, however, that he was kept in 
this unprofitable course. He was 
called home very soon to the death- 
bed of his father, to whom he offers 
a fine and eloquent tribute. It 
was, he says, his first knowledge of 
loss by death ;— 


hospitals 


“ Nevertheless, the blow did not 
fall so hard as | anticipated from the 
noble character of my father, his 
evident strong attachment, and the 
constant interest he had taken in my 
stud «s—an interest so great in his 
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own favourite branch, the higher 
mathematics, that he made of me 
almost a_ fellow-student; for his 
figure, carriage and gait, his coup. 
tenance and its varying expression jp - 
conversation, his very mind, were al] 
so impressed on me, that they seemed, 
as it were, ever with me or within 
call. Time, which tries all things, 
has tested me for a term fast a 
proaching to sixty years, but has left 
that inward feeling unblunted. When 
my father left this life, I could wel] 
have said of him— 


‘Questi che mai da me non fia diviso,’” 


After this young Christison went 
to Paris, his account of which is 
very lively and graphic. It was in 
the days of the Bourbon restora- 
tion, before any indications had ap- 
peared of the rapid downfall of the 
restored dynasty. The scenes of 
novelty and surprise with which 
the new country filled him is such 
as much less intelligent observers 
would now be ashamed to own to; 
but it would be well for the most 
accustomed tourists to be as well 
able to take all the benefits of the 
novelty as the young doctors seem 
to have been. We doubt whether 
a party of medical students of the 
present day would be so much at 
their ease with a new language. 
The young men of course noted, 
as in duty bound, the _ inferior 
stature and appearance of the 
soldiers who seemed to them to 
swarm everywhere, and the noisy 
chatter and effusiveness of ordinary 
social intercourse. They had not, 
however, any deeper observation 
to record of the state of public 
feeling, though they attended the 
memorial service in St Denis in 
commemoration of the death of ” 
Louis XVI., and went about every- 
where with eyes well open. The 
only historical incident Dr Christi- 
son records is that of the birth of 
Henri Cinq—that child of promise, 
whose infant importance came. t0 
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so little, the shadow king of mod- 
ern romance. The sex of the ex- 
pected heir, the child of miracle, 
was to be indicated by the number 
of guns fired, which were to be 


twenty-five for a princess, fifty for | 


a prince. 


“Inthe dark early morning hours 
of September 29, I was roused from 
sleep by the report of the first gun. 
When I had counted twenty-five, there 
was a pause, probably not uninten- 
tional, brief, but long enough to allow 
me to heave a sigh for the extinction 
of the only remaining hope for the 
continuance of the Bourbon family on 
the French throne. In a few seconds, 
however, the salute recommenced with 
accelerated speed, and very soon the 
completed fifty guns announced in the 
darkness that an heir to the crown 
had been born for France. After 
breakfast I went to the Tuileries to 
watch the feelings of the citizens. On 
the way every face I met seemed joy- 
ous. Knots of people had assembled 
under the windows of the apartments 
occupied by the Duchess-mother, and 
all seemed cordially to welcome the 
event. Presently a large window in 
the first floor was thrown open, and 
to my astonishment the nurse, in a 

asant’s costume, exhibited the in- 
ant in its swaddling-clothes to the 
view of a delighted and applauding 
crowd. Others may have been chew- 
ing the cud of mortification at home; 
but there could be no doubt that the 
crowds of Parisians who succeeded one 
another below the Duchess’s windows, 
and were favoured from time to time 
by the reappearance of the infant, were 
highly pleased, and sympathised sin- 
cerely with the Royal family.” 


Royal families, however, and all 
such inconsiderable trifles, were as 
nothing to our young man in com- 
parison with the hospitals, which 
were his first object in Paris. He 
was infinitely better satisfied with 
them than with the English ones; 
and though he had exceptions to 
make to the manners of the teach- 
ers and the appearance of the stu- 
dents—‘‘a very dirty, ill-dressed 
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set to squeeze among,’’—and also 
much criticism of operations which 
did not turn out well, and which 
are minutely described but scarcely 
adapted for the perusal of the gen- 
eral reader, he was at the same 
time dazzled by the number of 
eminent names which he met at 
every turn, and often delighted by 
the clearness and force of the in- 
structions. The donhomie of the 
great operator who did something 
horrible to a child, so courteously 
and kindly that the unfortunate 
little creature scarcely felt the suf- 
fering inflicted (‘‘he did not take 
a single step in the operation with- 
out asking and obtaining the child’s 
consent’’ ); the novelty of the views 
upon tetanus; the treatment of 
the insane by kindness and indul- 
gence (athing quite new in medical 
practice); and many other purely 
medical subjects, are narrated with 
spirit and interest amid a succes- 
sion of lively portraits of the lead- 
ing medical authorities in Paris, 
which, to those who know their 
names better than we can profess 
to do, must be full of interest. 
Orfila’s lectures on poisons sug- 
gested to Dr Christison his own 
subsequent researches on that sub- 
ject, and in many other ways he 
profited greatly by his Parisian 
experience. One small but inter- 
esting discovery which we can ver- 
ify from our own knowledge, may 
afford relief in some circumstances 
of alarm, and, as it is easily re- 
membered, is worth quoting. It 
is the sign considered in France in- 
fallible of madness in dogs. Dr 
Christison was taken by his friend, 
the well-known William Cullen, to 
an enclosure where the great sur- 
geon Majendie kept for purposes 
of experiment a number of unfor- 
tunate dogs :— 

“On first entering with Cullen the 


yard where_the dogs were kept, 
chained each to his own kennel, they 
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set up a general concert of frantic 
barking, amidst which Cullen called 
my attention toa cry quite different 
from all the rest, commencing with a 
bark, but instantly changed to a short 
sharp howl or painful yell. ‘That,’ 
said Cullen, ‘is our mad dog ; and they 
say here‘it is a perfectly diagnostic 
sign.’” 


Christison had long afterwards 
the happiness of setting at ease, 
by this piece of observation, the 
alarms of an anxious father whose 
child had been bitten by a dog, 
which, when seen by the doctor, 
broke forth into ‘‘a grand, clear 
bow-wow-wow”’ that proved at 
once his sanity and harmlessness. 

On his return home, when pass- 
ing through London, our young 
doctor was met, to his extreme 
astonishment, by the question, 
how his canvass was going on for 
the Chair of Medical Jurisprud- 
ence? and found that his friends 
had been for some time working 
for him with this object, which was 
speedily attained. The Chair was 
in the patronage of the Crown, and 
though, for once in a way, the best 
man seems to have been secured 
for the post, it is evident that this 
was not much more than an acci- 
.dent, and that if he had been at 
the very head of medical science 
without interest, and urgent advo- 
cates to help him before the great 
persons who were supreme, his 
skill and knowledge would have 
profited him but little. 

Most of the Chairs in Edin- 
burgh University depended, how- 
ever, upon patrons still less likely 
to be impartial than the advisers 
of his Majesty—and this, though 
at a later period, formed one of 
the chief controversies in Dr Chris- 
tison’s life. That such a piece of 
patronage should be vested in the 
Town Council of Edinburgh is so 
curious a fact in history, and the 
struggle to throw off this anoma- 


lous rule was’ so strenuous and 
prolonged, that it is not wonderful 
it should take a large. place in the 
experience of those who helped to 
overthrow it. The Town Council in 
the Scotch capital was perhaps com- 
posed of men more likely to estimate 
the importance of able instructors 
than most other town councils, 
but that is not to say that it 
possessed either the knowledge or 
the freedom necessary for such an 
important charge. It is common 
to add that truly English test by 
which so many logically indefen- 
sible institutions have been guarded 
—that it worked well : and it would 
be impossible to deny that many 
admirable men filled its seats of 
learning, even under the sway of 
the Provost and Bailies; but, as Dr 
Christison pointed out, this was 
during a time when the Corpora- 
tion was wise enough to leave the 
Senatus to manage its own affairs. 
This had. ceased to be the case 
in his own day, and very soon 
after his first appointment to the 
Chair of Medical Jurisprudence the 
struggle began in earnest. The re- 
jection by the Town Council of two 
candidates, undeniably the best, for 
two vacant chairs,—Abercrombie 
for the Practice of Medicine, Bab- 
bage for Mathematics,—in favour 
of persons of lower achievements but 
local interest, as well as many pal- 
try attempts at interference in the 
internal economy of the University, 
pointed out in a very evident way 
the disadvantages for this régime, 
and helped to gain the attention of 
Government to these extraordinary 
circumstances. The case was fully 
examined by a Special Commission 
in 1828, and again by the Burgh 
Commission in 1833, but it was 
not till twenty-five years later that 
the long struggle came to an end, 
and the Bailies ceased to hold the 
control of the University in their 
hands. During the whole of this 
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time Dr Christison fought the 
battle of his order, and of that 
rational self-government which was 
so doubly necessary in the case of 
the highest educational institution 
in the country, with unfailing zeal. 
The squabbles and pretensions of 
the city authorities, always so open 
to satire, the ridiculous metives 
which actuated them, the political 
and local controversies which raged, 
and the influences which were 
brought to bear upon what ought 
have been the dispassionate selec- 
tion of the best man, afforded 
naturally a hundred points of 
attack. ‘‘One voted expressly, as 
he avowed to me, for , be- 
cause ‘he was asked by a leddy 
who had lately given him a good 
job;’ another for the same reason, 
without avowing it Seven 
voted for their family doctor.” 


“On one occasion, when a Bailie 
was asked by a candidate for his vote, 
he replied, ‘Well, Mr. , I tell you 
honestly and plainly that I don’t care 
that’ (snapping his fingers) ‘for the 
Chair of. ; but whoever the Pro- 
vost votes for, I'll vote for somebody 
else!’ and with this novel and some- 
what vague pledge the candidate was 
obliged to be content. The following 
Strange query was put to the same 
candidate by one of the Councillors,— 
‘Are ye a jined member?’ The can- 
didate, an Englishman, looked, as he 
was, completely puzzled, when, to 
help him out, the Councillor added, 
‘Are ye a jined member o’ onie 
boadie?’ Which question we shall 
leave as a riddle to our English 
-Teaders,” 


Pathetically humorous, too, is 
the prayer of another unfortunate 
town councillor, who was attacked 
by several fair canvassers at once. 
“O leddies! leddies! I wish ye 
would gang awa’ hame, and let me 
atten’ to my business!’’ In re- 
spect to his own appointment to 
the Chair of Materia Medica, Dr 
Christison declares that only four 
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members of the Town Council, 
among whom is named ‘* Black- 
wood,’’ the respected founder of 
the ‘Magazine,’ then a very in- 
fluential member of the Corpora- 
tion, ‘‘voted purely because they 
thought they voted for the right 
man.” 

The fluster and bustle of these 
University elections, the canvass- 
ing, the flattery, the intimidation, 
all the worst features of political 
struggles in most inappropriate 
action, are still within the recol- 
lection of many. Two Liberal Gov- 
ernments in succession took up the 
question, but dropped it again— 
perhaps because of that indiffer- 
ence to purely ,Scotch questions 
which it is now hoped to set right 
by the latest effort of constitutional 
invention, the Minister for Scot- 
land—perhaps because, as Chris- 
tison says, it was the policy of 
the Whigs to flatter and favour 
the burghs and town councils, 
‘‘and they had not courage to 
offend the municipality of Edin- 
burgh.”” The state of affairs at 
last got beyond bearing. Not 
only in the matter of patronage, 
but in all the internal arrange- 
ments of the college, the Town 
Council interfered. They tired 
out the Senatus by dragging it 
continually to law, and at last 
entirely disorganised and dis- 
couraged the unfortunate profes- 
sors. ‘*What the degree of that 
tyranny is,’’ writes Dr Christison, 
‘‘you may have some notion of 
when I tell you that, b} proving 
in their various actions at law 
their absolute dominion over us, 
and exercising it with a vengeance; 
they have at length disintegrated 
and demoralised the Senate, so 
that not over three or four mem- 
bers take any active part in the 
public affairs of the University.”’ 
‘¢ Professors began to confine them- 
selves altogether to class work; 
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even my own zeal,’’ says Dr 
Christison, with characteristic con- 
sciousness that this was likely to 
be the last that would give way, 
‘*began to flag, and apathy stole 
over the Senate-hall.’’ We have 
got you Professors under our 
thumb now, and, by , you 
shall feel it,’’ said a convivial 
Lord Provost after dinner. These 
tyrannies were accompanied by a 
rapid decrease in the number of 
students, and every sign of ap- 
proaching downfall to the great 
University which had told for so 
rouch in the history not of Scotland 
only, but of the United Kingdom. 

The necessary changes were at 
last effected by the Conservative 
Government in 1858, through a 
Bill brought in by Lord Advo- 
cate Inglis, now Lord Justice- 
General, which transferred the 
government of the University to a 
‘‘rectorial court of seven select 
men,’’ in which the Town Council 
was to have two representatives. 
It was, if not perfect, ‘‘a good 
workable measure.’’ ‘‘ We have 
all worked like Highland chair- 
men at flitting time,’’ says Chris- 
tison, writing to his son in 
India, ‘‘and with such success in 
every Parliamentary quarter as to 
lead us to think the Bill quite safe.”’ 

** Were the opportunity given me 
of making one single half-hour 
speech after Adam Black in the 
House, I could leave him helpless.”’ 
For the publisher of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ though an enlight- 
ened burgher, was yet for town 
against gown, as was natural, and 
still managed to keep a share for 
the Bailies in the new rule. Not- 
withstanding this drawback, the 
measure proved to be, as Dr 
Christison anticipated, eminently 
‘* workable,’’ and in a few years 
the University recovered itself both 
in numbers, energy, and success. 
It was not till ten years after, 
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however, that the privilege of 
Parliamentary representation was 
granted to the Scotch universities; 
and in the agitation which eyep- 
tually secured this final boon, Dr 
Christison took no small share, 
The second volume, into which 
our space allows to dip but lightly, 
is full of matter both amusing and 
inspiriting. Though Christison’s 
autobiography ends with the first, 
it is still very much in his own 
words that the story of his life is 
continued, and it will be inferred 
from what has been already said 
that his memoranda and _ letters 
are not likely to fail in interest— 
his correspondence with his sons 
and with his son’s wife in India 
furnishing large details of his ex- 
istence at home. There are certain 
delightful and lifelike (alas! in 
some instances also deathlike) 
apercus which he gives us of 
several notable personages who 
come across the sphere of his 
observation from time to time, 
which are well worthy of being 
quoted. Such, for instance, is the 
curious and touching description 
of the condition of Francis Jeffrey 
at the end of his busy and highly 
strained intellectual life :— 


“ Jeffrey's mind continued vigorous 
to the last; his account of his illness 
perspicuous and ingenious; his love 
of conversation constant, so that he 
had always the better share of the 
dialogue even with his physicians; 
his diction copious, terse, and poetical. 
When left quiet, however, he was con- 
scious of a tendency to wandering, 
On shutting his eyes he had con 
stantly, he said, a book or newspaper 
before him. Now it was a political 
article in the ‘Times,’ powerful and 
brilliant in composition beyond con- 
ception. Again it was a sparkling 
review, not of his own, but in the 
‘Quarterly.’ When he opened his 
eyes he saw through the book, but 
could read again as soon as he shat 
them. This was his occupation within 
a few minutes of his death.” 
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A more curious yet appropri- 
ate hallucination could scarcely be 
imagined. One wonders if it gave 
the old warrior a faint pang to 
find that the ‘‘sparkling review”’ 
of his dying imagination was not 
his own, but in the ‘ Quarterly’? 
There is a most pathetic touch of 
humour in this affecting story. 

And here is a pleasant glimpse 
of one at whom, thanks to indis- 
creet disclosures, every contempt- 
ible witling now thinks himself at 
liberty to aim an arrow: 


“T saw a good deal of Thomas Car- 
lyle here last week, and found him a 
simple-hearted, straightforward man, 
with all the ingenious felicity and 
humour in conversation which one 
would anticipate from his writings; 
but I was sorry to observe that his 
hysical powers are not retained on a 
evel with those of the mind. He evi- 
dently greatly enjoyed our Senatus 
Symposium, at which the new-made 
LL.D.’s were present. Maclagan wasin 
great force, and very lucky in his choice 
of themes. Blackie was just boisterous 
enough to carry off his peculiar species 
of humour. Ramsay, the geologist, 
sang a capital quiz of his great friend 
Sir Roderick, for returning to his 
patron the Russian Emperor, from the 
Ural, without finding for him any 
‘coal’ in any ‘hole.’ Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, as Rector of St 
Andrews, was also a guest, and 
seemed not less delighted than Car- 
lyle. Clearly they find a congress of 
Edinburgh Professors something very 
different from a conventicle ; and from 
various quarters I hear of their sur- 
prise and pleasure.” 


Mr Disraeli appears next in this 
little portrait-gallery in an equally 
happy light :— 


“Yesterday evening I dined with 
Lord Advocate Gordon to meet Dis- 
raeli. He seemed at first a shy, ra- 
ther silent man; but after the ladies 
left the table, and the conversation 
became general, he put his horns out 
of his shell, and took ample share 
im what passed. ‘Punch,’ by whose 
Caricatures he. is best known, sadly 
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misrepresents his face and figure: he 
is a tall and rather large man, with 
massive features, every component 
of which is on a large scale, the 
mouth especially, which is such as 
will satisfy eyen Syme and his dogma 
about greatness being measurable by 
the ratio of that feature. His con- 
versation, as one may well suppose, is 
full of good matter, and enlivened by 
happy easy diction; and he is a rare 
anecdotist: he is extremely grave, 
rarely smiles, and still more rarely 
laughs; nevertheless, he was fairly 
overcome in the drawing-room by 
Lord Neaves’s two songs, the ‘Origin 
of Man in a Monad,’ and ‘ The Per- 
missive Bill.’” 


There is a period over which 
the narrators have no resource 
but to pass hastily, and in which 
the life of the professor and phy- 
sician was probably at its sad- 
dest. He lost his wife in 1849, 
and there is an anecdote given of 
the profoundest, almost womanish, 
tenderness with which he attended 
to all her wishes, but nothing from 
himself to tell what was the dreari- 
ness of the bereaved home, or how 
soon the children got to be their 
father’s companions and comfort- 
ers. They speak of him through- 
out as ‘‘ reserved, and even some- 
what unbending and stern in 
manner,’’—a fact which we should 
not have guessed either from his 
letters or autobiography. Perhaps 
he learned silence and self-concen- 
tration in the loneliness of the 
home from which the chief attrac- 
tion had departed. This was the 
time in which his success was least 
assured, when the University was 
at its lowest ebb, and he found it 
needful to establish himself in 
private practice, which did not 
come largely at first. It is not 
till 1858, in the moment of triumph 
for the University, that we begin 
to find him again. The tide of 
life flows still more largely in his 
later years when he became a 
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potentate in Edinburgh; and the 
University, with all its humours, 
the colleagues, the students, the 
curious cases, the wonderful ex- 
periments of the Medical Faculty, 
unfolded around him as a natural 
centre. Dr Christison came in 
contact with almost all that was 
going on. His first chair, that of 
Medical Jurisprudence, or Legal 
Medicine, had given him a share 
in the conduct of many of the great 
cases of poisoning which occurred 
during this period ; and he reports 
that Lord Campbell, while helping 
to settle the question between the 
Edinburgh Town Council and the 
Professors, took occasion to thank 
him for having ‘‘enabled us to 
hang Palmer,’’ though what that 
had to do with University reform 
Dr Christison failed to see! In 
all things, however, he was the 
most active, the mbdst unwearied 
of Dons—which word, however, it 
is a misnomer to apply to the large 
and wholesome life of the Scotch 
Professor, never an esoteric or ex- 
otic personage like his more elegant 
brethren across the Border, but 
belonging heartily to all the life 
about him—a Scotsman, an Edin- 
burgh townsman, born to the very 
manner of the place in which his 
work and influence lay. Nothing 
in heaven or earth came amiss 
to him—from_ observation on 
the weather to the newest ex- 
periments in chemistry or medi- 
cine, from active statesmanship 
in his particular sphere to the 
bass part in a manly rolling quar- 
tette, with which the Edinburgh 
Professors astonished the British 
Medical Association after dinner. 
As it is by no means necessary that 
we should quote the most import- 
ant portions of a book which every- 
body will read, let us here unbend, 
like Dr Christison himself, and 
give the reader the advantage of a 
little bit of meteorological intui- 


tion, or rather observation, very use- 
ful to dwellers in high latitudes, 
Dr Christison had observed that 
an unusually brilliant display of 
aurora borealis was invariably fol- 
lowed on the third day by a storm, 
—a theory which was proved at a 
most appropriate moment, when 
the British Association sat at 
Edinburgh in the year 1834. He 
applied his observation _ practi- 
cally on another occasion as fol- 
lows :— 


“A few years afterwards, while 
visiting in September a Dumfries. 
shire friend, who farms a portion of 
his estate as a study and amusement, 
we were returning late from a distant 
dinner-party, when we were greeted 
on the way home by a magnificent 
aurora. The weather had long been 
extremely beautiful, and favourable 
for the operations of a rather late 
harvest. I therefore told my prog- 
nostic, relating the previous incident 
as an illustration of its accuracy. My 
friend was good enough to say that, 
as he confided in my observation, he 
should apply it next ryt, 2 

“Next morning at breakfast-time, 
the farm-steward arrived, as was his 
wont, for the day’s orders. In reply 
to a question what his people were 
doing, he said the weather was so fine 
and steady, that he was thinking to 
take them from the ‘stooks’ to repair 
a river embankment. ‘Do no such 
thing,’ was the rejoinder; ‘finish the 
leading of your corn: there is to bea 
great storm.’ ‘Weel, sir,’ observed 
the steward, ‘I’m sure neither you 
nor me ever saw a brawer day than 
this in Nithsdale.’ _ ‘ Never mind that,’ 
replied his master; ‘lead your corn 
and thatch your stacks—you have got 
all this day to doit. To-morrow you 
may do what you like; the storm will 
set in to-morrow forenoon.’ 

“At breakfast-time next day the 
steward reappeared for his orders in 
a most lovely autumn morning, to 
which he did not fail to call our pat- 
ticular attention. His master was 
staggered,—till I reminded him that 
Nithsdale storms usually set in_ not. 
till eleven in the forenoon. At 
past ten the south and south-west 
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an to put on an ominous aspect; 
at eleven, he recognized every indica- 
tion of a serious storm; and it was 
resolved that we should go to the field 
and see what the steward thought of 
the matter now. Before we reached 
him, drops of rain began to fall, and 
the atmosphere had a most lower- 
ing appearance. The steward looked 
steadily aside at his work-people, and 
was evidently shy of opening the con- 
versation. But when appealed to for 
his opinion by his master, he said, 
with great emphasis, ‘Weel, sir, it’s 
just looking awfu’. But how ye cam 
to ken o’t yesterday morning is mair 
than I can tell.’ A great storm and 


flood ensued, and lasted fortwo days.” 


This prognostic, Dr Christison 
adds, he has never found to fail. 
It would seem to an uninstructed 
‘observer as if Scotch farmers, not- 
withstanding all their enlighten- 
ment, stood in need either of a 
little additional meteorological in- 
formation or more energy in their 
operations, since we have our- 
selves this very year been the as- 
tonished and impatient spectator 
of a fine crop of wheat standing in 
stooks upon the field, from the 2d 
to the 22d of September, exposed 
to a succession of storms, which 
it would have escaped had it 
been ‘‘led’’ at a more seasonable 
interval. Perhaps the _ instruc- 
tions of a scientific warlock like 
Dr Christison might have had 
some effect upon slow use and wont 
in this as well as the other case. 
Clearly the farm-grieve was of 
opinion that there was magic in it. 

We must not attempt to fol- 
low the endless series of sketches 
or vignettes with which Dr Chris- 
tison’s recollections abound. Those 
of his Edinburgh colléagues are the 
most vivid, and many a pleasant 
scene and humorous combination 
will be found by the reader in the 
book itself, to which a review can 
necessarily do no justice. 

Dr Christison had his share of 
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disappointments and mortifications. 
The post of Principal of the Univer- 
sity had been all but given to him; 
but he was the first to acknowledge 
that ‘‘Grant was the man,’’ when 
the late admirable Principal ap- 
peared from his exile in the East, 
and united all suffrages—alas! to 
survive scarcely longer than the 
much older competitor who so 
frankly recognised his paramount 
claims. The old physician was 
more mortified by finding Lord 
Rosebery preferred to himself as 
Rector,—a complimentary office, 
which it appears would have pleased 
him. The students who had voted for 
him ‘‘in a vast compact body,’’ came,, 
curiously enough, when the result 
was known, ‘‘ to give vent to their 
mortification, and inquire how I 
took the current of affairs;”’ and 
the old Professor—eighty-three 
but full of spirit, and with a voice 
still capable of dominating a mul- 
titude—came out on his balcony 
and addressed them in a philosophi- 
cal and consolatory speech, which 
concluded with the reflection that 
‘‘tout est au mieux dans ce meilleur 
de mondes.’’ But he was not with- 
out a pang when he reflected that 
his own long services and profound 
acquaintance with all the wants and 
wishes of the tumultuous young 
world about him, were outweighed 
by the untried charm of the young 
politician. He ought to have ex- 
pected, perhaps, that the young 
constituency would prefer a young 
man; but it was, we believe, the 
political aspect thus given to an 
election which ought to be in an 
especial degree a mark of honour: 
to the fittest, which affected him 
most. 

However, honours poured upon 
him in the later part of his life. 
His baronetcy—a distinction which 
he wished to refuse, but accept- 
ed on the representations of his 
friends, that it was an honour of- 
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fered to his profession and Univer- 
sity as well as to himself—was 
given in 1871, while he was still 
young, so to speak, not more than 
seventy-four, and still ‘‘up to 
everything.’’ A baronetcy, indeed, 
is a kind of gratification which, we 
are of opinion, hurts noman. The 
‘*Sir Robert”’ is a kindly title. 
It leaves the recipient as it found 
him, a distinguished commoner. 
And Oxford did herself honour by 
conferring upon him the gown of 
red and pink, her highest tribute. 
(It is amusing to hear that the old 
Scot liked the boyish row of the 
encenia on the occasion of this 
great ceremonial.) And his bust 
was set up in the Library of his 
own beloved University. What 
more could mortal man desire? 
He had little grandchildren to 
make his home bright, which per- 
haps was sweeter. And there is a 
happy mingling of this domestic 
blessedness in the fact that, in his 
speech at the dinner given him on 


completing the fiftieth year of his 
professorship, the old physician, 
amid the cheers of his sympathetic 
audience, announced the delightful 
fact that his little grandson, the 
heir of his honours, was that day 
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two years old. He calls himself 
‘an obstinate old sinner, who 
cannot forget his youth’’ on the 
verge of his eightieth year, and is 
disposed to grumble over the neces- 
sity of staying at the foot of the 
mountain while the young people 
get to the top, at eighty-five; but 
nevertheless was able to climb 
Ben Vrackie and write nonsense 
verses descriptive of the same, at 
eighty-four. 

He died in 1882, after a short 
interval of broken health, saying, 
with the latest light of life shining 
upon all he knew and all he had 
experienced, that ‘‘ Christ is every- 
thing,’’ and that ‘‘in old age we 
return to the simple faith of our 
childhood.’’ Edinburgh gave him, 
as was his due, all public honours, 
and carried him to his grave in 
solemn state, the whole city join- 
ing in grave celebration of the good 
life and noble, which, with unim- 
paired dignity, had thus achieved 
its mortal end. His works are 
addressed almost entirely to a pro- 
fessional audience: but to any kind 
of audience, and in all circles, 
nothing much better could be said 
of any competitor than that he 
was such a man. 
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WHY WE CANNOT TRUST ANOTHER GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 


WE are all, it is presumed, agreed 
in supposing that the coming elec- 
tion will be one of unusual import- 
ance to the country. Our electoral 
body, at one step largely and un- 
precedentedly increased, are to pro- 
nounce a decision at what may be 
fairly termed a turning-point in 
our history. The old balance of 
opinion is no longer a guide for 
speculation; darkness and doubt 
are in all men’s minds; the new, 
and hitherto untried, force it is 
which is about to leaven the lump. 
The occasion then is fraught with 
interest, and, let us say, with peril. 
A false step made now may com- 
mit this great country to a down- 
ward course from which it will be 
impossible ever to rescue her—a 
course towards ruin on which the 
speed will be accelerated as time 
advances. 

The path before us divides and 
diverges. We may keep to the 
old path of safety if we are wise 
and well advised ; but there are a 
thousand allurements, a thousand 
false lights, tempting to the way 
of destruction; and the danger of 
finding that is so great, that every 
good citizen who has a chance of 
being listened to by the many, is 
bound to let his light shine and 
to direct our goings in the right 
way. Our ex-Ministers, nothing 
daunted by past faults and _fail- 
ures, are with characteristic impu- 
dence once more displaying their 
hostrums, and filling the ‘air with 
proclamations of their power to 
cure and to regenerate. Even 
they are a little shy of addressing 
the old electors, the men on whom 
they practised such dire deceit in 
1880; but are there not 2,000,000 
of inexperienced voters to appeal 
to, men who do not yet know 
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how bright and boundless popular 
promises can be, nor the sickness 
of heart by which the breach of 
them must and will be followed? 
It is upon these unpractised minds 
that the deluders have determined 
to try their arts. Lands, beeves, 
learning, prosperity, are in their 
hands, and will be bestowed on the 
recently enfranchised if only the 
givers be brought back to power. 
Artful tactics, glittering bribes! 
It is very hard for simple country- 
men who are promised enormous 
and immediate substantial advan- 
tages in exchange for their votes, 
to turn deaf ears to their charm- 
ers. They are unable to see that 
the bribes are only dangled before 
them for an object; they do not 
remember how often the same 
bribes have been paraded before 
with the same object ; they do not 
perceive the dissolution of society 
which must be entailed if it should 
be attempted to realise the daz- 
zling pictures. So the danger is 
immense ; for if they should allow 
themselves to be caught in any 
numbers by the frauds, they are/ 
certain to entail upon their coun- 
try grievous woe, and certain to be 
among the first to suffer for their 
credulity. 

Our people are in bad case now ; 
that is true. But why is it so 
with them? The country has 
undergone no stroke of ill fortune 
from without; there has been no 
coincidence of commercial mis- 
chances; noripening of maladies 
incidental to our system, no malice 
of our enemies, has depressed and 
impoverished us. Yet there is 
much to make every one of us 
sorrowful, and angry, and discon- 
tented. We have had trade every- 


where. We have thousands of 
z2 
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our artisans and labourers out 
of work. We are immoderately 
taxed. Our substance has been 
wasted and worse than wasted, for 
it has been spent on sins and 
follies through which we _ have 
been in every way losers. We 
have lost character as well as sub- 
stance. We have been drawn into 
a dark cloud, to fairly emerge from 
which may be neither an easy nor 
a rapid process. But when it is 
said and proved that these calam- 
ities have all resulted from our 
having set over us bad and inca- 
pable governors, there comes a 
gleam of light showing how the 
evils may be arrested: when it is 
added that the very men who are 
now angling so speciously for votes 
and offering such startling attrac- 
tions, are they to whose inca- 
pacity and meanness the whole of 
the troubles are due, we have not 
only a key to the causes of past 
misfortunes, but a clear indication 
of how similar misfortunes may be 
avoided in the future. 

The bad rulers who have misled 
and who have wrecked us, acquired 
their power to do so in 1880 by 
arts precisely similar to those which 
they are using in 1885. They 
lavished upon the electors un- 
bounded promises of good, and by 
so doing acquired the power by 
which they have done incalculable 
evil. They are now trying, as it 
were, to hide ina blaze of fireworks 
the too real injuries that they have 
done; they are making promises 
so many and so brilliant that they 
hope the sparkling and glamour of 
them may wholly occupy the elec- 
tors’ minds, and disincline them to 
ask any account of how and with 
what results the powers which they 
received five years ago were ex- 
erted. They know well that there 
are acts of theirs—acts of shame, 
acts of folly, acts of meanness, acts 
of squandering, acts of positive 


dereliction of duty—which they 
dare not look back on,—which th 
cannot justify, and for which they 
must not venture to make excuse; 
but they hope, by new promises 
and new blandishments, to blot 
out the record of their scandalous 
deeds. 

Now it is not an unreasonable 
suggestion to make to the electors 
who are to be solicited and courted, 
and if possible hoodwinked, that 
they should not only have regard 
to the bill of fare which is set be- 
fore them for the sweetening of the 
future, but that they should also 
inquire very persistently concern- 
ing the terrible things which the 
perpetrators of them seek to bury 
in the past. They should inquire 
why the country was suddenly 
called upon last summer to pay up 
eleven millions of pounds, and what 
equivalent it got for the money; 
also, how this heavy expenditure 
agrees with the promises of re- 
trenchment which were made so 
lavishly in 188o. 

They should inquire to what ex- 
tent we have been taxed during 
the last five years. 

They should ask how truly the 
promises of peace made at the last 
election were fulfilled, and how 
many months the country was at 
peace during the last five years. 

It would be profitable to casta 
look back to, and to ask a few 
questions concerning, the war on 
the Transvaal frontier, and the re- 
putation with which Great Britain 
came out of it. 

Especially would it enlighten to 
get a clear retrospect of the affairs 
of Egypt and the part which Great 
Britain played therein, the last 
months of Gordon’s career, the 
thousands of natives that perished 
by British arms, the brave Britons 
who fell there, and how much we 
have profited by the events which 
this chapter of our history records. 
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Then it might edify—it certainly 
might be a guide in voting —to 
look once more at the attitude 
which the Ministers of the British 
Crown assumed in dealing with 
Russia concerning the north-west 
frontier of India last spring and 
summer ; how far we held our own; 
and in what light British policy 
was made to appear to all the 
world. 

If questions on these subjects 
cannot be answered altogether 
satisfactorily, the electors should 
pause before believing any more 
promises. It is an easy argument 
that if most alluring promises made 
in 1880 were followed by the very 
opposite of what was pledged, how 
can we believe that the promise- 
breakers, binding themselves again 
to-day to load us with benefits, will 
not once more land us in shame, 
misery, loss and indignation? 

Forewarned, forearmed! What 
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has happened before will certainly 
happen again, if we wilfully lay 
ourselves open to such sorrows. 
Now is the time—now, while we 
are as yet unpledged as to our votes 
—to make a careful retrospect, and 
consider camly what we are about, 
to do, turning, while we do so,; 
steadily away from the highly 
coloured kaleidoscopes with which 
it is attempted to daze and mislead 
us. And let us remember that the 
misleading is not towards a light 
error, or a danger from which we 
can draw back again—it is towards 
irretrievable ruin ! 

For the convenience of those 
who are minded to retrace the 
career of the late Administration, 
we subjoin notices of a few facts 
brought together under general 
headings. ‘They are not the half 
of what might be cited; and ‘yet 
what a fearful indictment they 
undoubtedly form! 


~ 
¢ 


IRELAND. 


Gladstone and _ his 
followers were yet conducting 
their election struggle in 1880, 
their predecessors in office made 
no secret of the intelligence that 
Ireland was once more in an 
alarming state, and.that it would 
call for speedy and prompt atten- 
tion from the rulers whom the 
constituencies might intrust with 
the powers of Government. The 
Liberal leader, however, chose to 
turn a deaf ear to, and even to 
contradict, the evidence given of 
the coming disturbance in a re- 
markable letter from the Earl of 
Beaconsfield to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant (Duke of Marlborough). That 
leader, in a speech made in Scot- 
land, affirmed that in Ireland 
“there was an absence of crime 
and outrage, with a general sense 
of comfort and satisfaction, such 


While Mr 


as was unknown in the previous 
history of the country.’’ Later 
on—in 1882—he acknowledged 
(what everybody except himself 
had for many months only too 
plainly perceived) that this affir- 
mation had been incorrect. ‘He 
had been guilty of a gross mistake 
as to the state of Ireland; and 
his Government, by consequence, 
made no timely provision against, 
and for many months refused or 
neglected to combat by special leg- 
islation, the treason and violence 
to which Ireland became a prey 
immediately after it took office. 
It is hardly necessary to recount 
here the Irish crimes and disorders 
of that unhappy period: suffice it 
to say that agrarian crimes —of 
which 67 had been committed in 
April—had increased in September 
to 167; in October the number 
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rose to 264, in November to 554, 
and in December to 866. 

While this enormous progression 
of: disorder was in course, and 
while the ordinary law was clearly 
insufficient to cope with the crim- 
inal disposition of the disaffected 
part of the population, and to pro- 
tect life and property, the Govern- 
ment took no step whatever for 
acquiring special powers to up- 
hold order and respect for the 
—nay, they positively declined to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act 
which expired in June 1880—thus, 
as it were, wilfully and wantonly 
leaving the field clear for the ene- 
mies of the public peace. A greater 
or more remarkable dereliction of 
duty than this omission to seek 
powers to repress a conspiracy 
against the lives and liberties of 
her Majesty’s peaceably disposed 
subjects, can hardly be conceived. 

But though the Government 
were unwarrantably slow to take 


action against the disturbers of 
the public peace, they were ready 
enough to give them encourage- 


ment in the form of sops. A Bill 
was pa-sed through the House of 
Commons for giving compensation 
(of course out of the landlords’ 
pockets) to Irish tenants who 
might befevicted) from their hold- 
ings. The measure was so mon- 
strously unfair, that the Upper 
House rejected it by an immense 
majority— Liberal peers joining 
with Conservatives in condemning 
the iniquitous invention. And let 
us note here a’ blunder which was 
made in regard to this abortive 
measure. In drawing up docu- 
ments to support it, the Irish 
officials thought it necessary to 
estimate the nnmber of police in 
a certain part of the country. 
Their method of doing so was to 
reckon every appearance of a con- 
stable as a separate officer; so that 
if a policeman happened to be re- 
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ported on twenty occasions, he 
passed for twenty policemen. This 
(which is not a fireside story, but 
a fact brought to light in Parlia- 
ment) shows the amount of care 
with which the Liberal Govern- 
ment examined into matters on 
which they founded bills of the 
utmost moment to the commu- 
nity. 

An attempt was made to obtain 
convictions under the ordinary law 
against different persons who were 
regarded as ringleaders of the dis- 
affected; but this, having been 
entered upon without sagacity, and 
conducted without ability or de- 
termination, utterly failed after 
having occupied the law courts for 
many days. Literally nothing ef- 
fectual was done to stem the tor- 
rent of bloodshed and violence. In 
Britain men demanded despairingly 
how long the anarchy was to be 
permitted to last. And the year 
1880, which had witnessed the ac- 
cession to power of the new Minis- 
try and their specious promises of 
something like a golden age, closed 
in deep gloom—doubt and fear 
having taken the places of hopes 
which had been unwarrantably 
raised. 

By the time that Parliament 
met in the beginning of 1881, the 
public mind had been brought to 
a state of high excitement by the 
supineness_of the Executive, which 
seemed absolutely helpless in pres- 
ence of the bold law-breakers. An 
ineffectual Act was passed, for ‘the 
better Protection of Persons and 
Property,’’ which enabled the Gov- 
ernment to arrest and to cast into 
prison without trial persons who 
were known to be engaged in 
treasonable practices; but lest this 
abortive instrument should too 
greatly discourage the wrong-doers 
and the mass of the seditious, a Land 
Bill was introduced and carried 
into Act, whereby rents were arbi- 
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trarily reduced and tenants were 
resented with the right of selling 
their tenancies, while the landlord 
was strictly restrained as to re- 
moving old tenants or refusing to 
receive new ones who might obtrude 
themselves on him by purchase. 
The effect of this most unjust mea- 
sure was to impoverish, and in 
many cases to ruin, the owners of 
land ; to render land itself unsale- 
able ; to embitter class grudges ; to 
scare capital; to repress industry ; 
and motin the slightest degree to 
abate the disaffection, discontent, 
and adisobedience to the laws. 
The Protection of Persons, &c., 
Act was proclaimed by the Prime 
Minister at the London Guild- 
hall in the autumn of 1881, as an 
engine of wondrous potency with 
which he would crush out the 
power of the Irish Land League. 
Alas! the Irish Land League only 
waxed stronger under its opera- 
tion, and seemed likely to crush 
him and his feeble Administration. 
The Government with an appear- 
ance of great vigour imprisoned 
leader after leader, Mr Parnell 
himself being one of the incarcer- 
ated ; but the prisoners from their 
cells were able to checkmate it. 
For the miserable law which could 
arrest the persons of the conspir- 
ators, did not sever their corre- 
spondence with the outside world. 
Full power was left them to agitate 
by letter; and they did not fail 
to work upon the minds of their 
followers with such effect that a 
refusal to pay rent at all was an- 
nounced from all the centres of 
disaffection as a line of action for 
the whole country. While all in- 
telligent men trembled to think of 
the calamities to which this might 
lead, and wondered how the Minis- 
try would act in face of so serious 
a danger, lo! it was discovered. in 
the spring of 1882 that a treaty 
had actually been arranged between 


the baffled rulers and the traitors 
whom they had shut up in jail— 
a covenant held up to ridicule and 
contempt as the ‘‘Treaty of Kil- 
mainham.’’ The boasted Land Act, 
the belauded ‘‘ Protection’’ Act, had 
effected nothing towards the pacify- 
ing of Ireland ; but rather the rebels, 
by increasing their transgressions, 
had won a victory and brought 
the Executive to terms. All was 
suddenly changed now. The late 
captives, released from durance, re- 
commenced the work of agitation 
and disturbance, while nominally 
they undertook to lend some sup- 
port to the measures of Govern- 
ment, as the price of their deliver- 
ance from prison. 

A severe beating in the field 
would scarcely have warranted the 
humiliating course to which the 
Ministers resorted, far less was it 
excused by the clever strokes which, 
through their incapacity and want 
of foresight, the enemy was enabled 
to deliver. All, even of their own 
party, would not endure the degra- 
dation which they had brought on 
themselves. The Duke of Argyll 
left the Cabinet in 1881; now, on 
the discovery of the treaty with 
‘¢men steeped to the lips in trea- 
son,’’ Mr Forster, the Irish Secre- 
tary, resigned and washed his 
hands of a degrading connection ; 
Lord Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, resigned also. 

The discomfiture of the preten- 
tious Ministry was grievous; but, 
ere the public mind had time to 
appreciate the disgrace of the situ- 
ation, another blow was delivered 
by the opponents of the law, more 
paralysing than former crimes, be- 
cause it was struck at officials in 
the service of the Crown, but not 
more atrocious than many crimes 
which had gone before it. The 
new Irish Secretary, Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, and his Under- 
Secretary, Mr Burke, were both 
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assassinated, in open daylight, in 
the Phoenix Park. It was only 
one more in a series of atrocities, 
but the audacity of it seemed to 
indicate that the disaffected had 
lost all dread of the law; and 
the United Kingdom, shocked and 
scandalised, peremptorily demand- 
ed a real and effectual Act for 
the preservation of the peace in 
Ireland. The result was that the 
Ministry was compelled at length 
to pass the forcible Coercion Act of 
1882, by which very large powers 
were given for the repression of 
crime, and by virtue of which 
murder and outrage were at length 
successfully dealt with, so that the 
commission of these offences was 
far less frequent than before, and, 
month by month, the numbers of 
them diminished. 

But so many blunders had not 
been committed, so long a period 
of feeble and injurious government 
had not ‘passed away, without re- 
ducing unhappy. Ireland to ‘the 
‘lowest depths of distraction, pov- 
erty, and adversity. The country 
was in effect ruined. The success 
of the {nefarious} designs of con- 
spirators and secret societies, jeo- 
pardised every prop of order, every 
source of wellbeing ; the cowardice, 
baseness, and incapacity of the 
Government set the seal to the 
general destruction. 

The dealings of the Gladstone 
Administration with Ireland, ig- 
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FOREIGN 


To look at the manner in which 
they handled foreign affairs is only 
to find another potent reason why 
it would be suicidal at this junc- 
ture to give them power. ‘Their 
whole administration, as regarded 
other States, was marked by some- 
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noble and unbecoming as they 
were, failed to effect even the 
slightest amelioration of- the feel- 
ing with which Ireland regarded 
and regards Great Britain. | So — 
far is Ireland from being satisfied, 
or even in the least degree pro- 
pitiated, that she is more vindic- 
tive and more exacting than before 
these Wonderful dealings took place. 
Total separation from us is now 
her cry. Undoubtedly such sepa- 
ration has been brought within the 
range of practical politics. That 
it has been so brought is due en- 
tirely to the mismanagement of 
the late Administration. An Ad- 
ministration composed of the meni- 
bers who lately held office under 
Mr Gladstone would assuredly— 
though they may not intend to 
do so, and though they proclaim 
the contrary—so misdirect affairs 
as to bring about this most danger- 
ous separation. ‘They would yield 
to importunity and tactics. It is 
only by recording the decree of the 
country against such an Admin- 
istration at the forthcoming elec- 
tion that this catastrophe can be 
averted. 

If there were no other test by 
which to try them, the blundering 
and ignorance which, when in 
office, they showed by their treat- 
ment of Irish questions, would 
alone be sufficent cause why they 
should not again be intrusted with 
the direction of affairs. 


POLICY. 


express intention of degrading, 
dismembering, and impoverishing 
the British empire, they could not 
have achieved these evils more 
effectually than they have done. 
It seemed as if fate had determined 
to .brand their foreign policy with 


thing not far removed from |fatuity) (stultification)even before their offi- 


If they had gone to work with the cial career began. 


A foremost act 
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of theirs, if not their very first 
act, was an apology by Mr Glad- 
stone to Austria for injurious and 
abusive language which he had 
chosen to use concerning her in the 
course of his election campaign. He 
was embroiled before he had taken 
the oaths of office ; his first act was 
a surrender and an amende; and 
it was a fair sample of what his 
dealings with other nations would 
be throughout his inglorious career. 
Folly and presumption are often 
found in the same person. The 
man who had stumbled so heavily 
at the opening of his official term, 


was vain enough to think that he f 


could initiate and establish a great 
harmony among the Western Pow- 
ers, which, with fond anticipation, 
he named ‘‘ the Concert of Europe.’’ 
This concert was something like 
the tower whose top would reach 
to heaven—it could never labour 
into being, and it ended in utter 
confusion. After five years of 


wrangling and decline it was found 


that the British empire, in_ its 
need, had not one friendly Power 
to which it could look for coun- 
tenance. The ambitious concert- 
makers had estranged it from the 
‘whole world ; not, however, by the 
kind of arrogance or by the grab- 
bing practice by which Ministries 
have ere now made themselves de- 
tested, but by the tactics of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, by ‘‘ boo- 
ing.”” Our power, our credit, our 
possessions, were ‘‘ booed’ away, 
and we got nothing but kicks in 
" exchange. 

It was the aim of the Whig- 
‘Radical Government to propitiate 
France and to be confederate with 
her, but the skill to win France to 
our side was lamentably wanting. 
Not that we did not sacrifice 
‘enough. We made shipwreck of 
our interests in’ the Suez Canal 
and in Egypt generally; we con- 
nived at something very like brig- 
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andage in Tunis; we gave but a 
half-hearted support to, and ob- 
tained but a sorry compensation 
for, an English missionary who 
had been vilely insulted and in- 
jured -by a French admiral in 
Madagascar. By mismanagement 
of a convention we allowed Egypt 
to come close to bankruptcy. But, 
for all our silly and costly com- 
plaisance, no nation showed herself 
in this year of grace 1885 more 
ready to embarrass us, to speak ill 
of us, or to smile at the troubles 
which bad government had brought 
on us, than France. 

Our humiliation in South Africa, 
though it began only four years 
ago, has been followed by so 
many more indignities and disasters 
which have in turn engrossed the 
public mind, that to revert to it 
now is like turning to a legend of 
old days. Yet it was the Ministry 
which went-out of office only in 
last summer which subjected the 
country to that disgrace—the great- 
est, probably, which a_ British 
Government has by choice un- 
dergone since the days of Charles 
II. We accepted a beating from 
a handful of semi-barbarous set- 
tlers; we condoned the murder 
of many of our troops; we gave up 
a territory which we had solemnly 
annexed, and of which a British 
General had been permitted to say 
to the inhabitants, that the rivers 
would flow back from the sea to 
their sources before Great Britain 
would relax her grasp of it; worse 
than all this, we deserted the 
savage tribes who had shown us 
friendship and given us assistance, 
and left them ‘to be punished and 
enslaved by the bold freebooters 
whom we had not the spirit to 
conquer. The convention which 
we made with our victorious foes 
was broken by them openly and 
boastfully within a few months of 
its ratification; our nation was 
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defied and reviled, not by irrespon- 
sible or obscure railers, but by the 
representatives of the tribes—by 
all they had to show for a National 
Assembly and a Government ; yet 
the Boers tired of insulting before 
we tired of submitting to insult. 
The Prime Minister, to sanctify 
the cowardice and recreancy, ac- 
cused the nation of biood-guiltiness 
(not foreseeing what the career of 
his own Cabinet was about to be 
in respect of blood), and affected to 
regard us as doing penance for sins 
and iniquities committed under his 
predecessor. This is a miserable 
chapter in our history: there is 
not a redeeming circumstance 
about it ; its stain has never been 
wiped out. The men who dragged 
us into this slough have now 
the assurance to ask us to trust 
them again with the reins of 
Government. 

The miscarriage next in time 
to the South African, was the 
Egyptian, another foul blot on the 


statesmanship and the honour of 


Great Britain. In the year 1882 
affairs of State in Egypt, which 
had been much unsettled for some 
months, assumed so untoward a 
phase as to threaten anarchy on 
the banks of the Nile, and much 
embarrassment to us, who, as the 
rulers of India, are deeply interest- 
ed in the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal. We had, in the year 
1879, assumed, in conjunction with 
France, what was called the ‘‘ dual 
control’’ of Egypt—a supervising 
power which gave the right to 
intervene when the peace of that 
country might be seriously threat- 
ened. A decided announcement, 
made by us in good time, would, as 
was thought by careful observers, 
have at once put an end to 
disturbance and maintained the 
Khedive’s authority. But, un- 
happily, it was always the fate of 
the Gladstone Administration to 
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late” to achieve any good result by 
the action which at length they 
took. Thejr doings in Egypt in 
1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 are 
sad examples of this. 

They allowed Arabi, the rebel- 
lious pacha, to grow strong before 
they opposed him. Then they 
sought to intimidate him by par- 
ading the British fleet in the 
harbour of Alexandria. The de- 
monstration did not dispirit the 
Egyptian leader, who _ speedily 
armed and manned his forts. It, 
however, provoked a serious riot 
in Alexandria, in which many 
Europeans were killed. and the 


act undecidedly, and to be “too — 


British -Consul wounded: a great _ 


panic followed this. 


In July our Cabinet made up its’ 


mind to do something, though it 
could not muster resolution to take 
boldly all the measures which the 
occasion required. It sanctioned 
the bombardment of the forts at 
Alexandria by the British fleet; 
and this service was resolutely car- 
ried out, the only result of it being 
that the town, during the confusion 
that it caused, was burned and pil- 
laged by rebels within. A _ force 
of marines, somewhat over 1000 
strong was landed from the fleet 
to protect property if possible ; but 
the corps d’armée which should 
have been in readiness to operate 
on shore and complete Arabi’s over- 
throw after the bombardment, was 
not forthcoming; and the rebel 
leader remained supreme, strength- 


ened himself, and increased the’ 


confusion by threatening the town 
from the land side. The terror 
and loss of property at this time 
were dreadful. European women, 
in distraction, fled, offering their 
jewels and trinkets for passages to 
lands where they could be secure. 
The scandalous state of things was 
entirely due to naval action having 
been ordered without provision 
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having been made for following it 
up by the operation of troops on 
shore. The late Ministry is re- 
sponsible for such horrors having 
occurred. 

At length, public indignation 
having been strongly aroused by 
the half-measures which had been 
resorted to with so much destruc- 
tion and so little real success, the 
unready Ministry were compelled 
to take, at great expense, the steps 
which led to the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir and the capture of the Arabi. 
One-half of the force which was sent 
out under Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
1882, if sent only a few weeks earlier 
—that is to say, so as to be there 
when the bombardment took place— 
would have averted many horrors, 
and would have brought about at 
the end of the campaign a more 
satisfactory state of things than 
that which actually resulted. 

After Tel-el-Kebir followed the 
contemptible shuffling with regard 
to Egypt which the British Minis- 
try maintained for a twelvemonth 
orthereabouts. They declared that 
they were about to establish good 
and stable native government in 
that country immediately, and then 
to withdraw our troops, which de- 
claration observant people saw to 
be mere pretence and folly. And 
they pretended (although the con- 
trary was patent) that not they 
but a bond fide Government at 
Cairo was ruling Egypt. Mean- 
while the finances of that country 
were falling into lamentable dis- 
order.- At the end of the year 
1883 the unfortunate expedition 
of Hicks Pacha for the relief of 
certain posts held by Egyptian 
troops in the Soudan took place. 
Hicks and his whole army were 
destroyed. The Mahdi and his 
general, Osman Digna, held unmv- 
lested sway in the Soudan ; the fall 
and massacre of the beleaguered 
Egyptian garrisons seemed _inevit- 
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able; this country justly cast the 
blame of the shocking situation on 
our Government; and the embar- 
rassment of these miserable pro- 
tectors and supervisors (or, as they 
styled themselves, advisers) of the 
Government of Egypt was extreme. 
In their impotence and distress 
they were compelled to do some- 
thing to appease the anger of Par- 
liament, which was about to assem- 
ble; and they devised a scheme for 
putting off the evil day—the very 
wildest, probably, which has found 
acceptance with a Council of State 
since the dark ages. The chival- 
rous Gordon, often successful in 
combating oriental difficulties, held 
a high place in the public mind; 
and the wretched Cabinet imagined 
that it might use him for its occa- 
sions, and conjure with his name 
so as to turn away indignation from 
itself. He had undertaken a dif- 
ferent mission in the service of a 
foreign sovereign: but this Minis- 
ters made him forego, in order that - 
he might start off almost alone 
into the heart of the Soudan to 
do what armies had failed to do. 
Unexampled absurdity! fatuity 
which posterity will pronounce 
incredible ! 

Gordon was not the man to 
inquire into the prudence or rea- 
sonableness of a service of danger 
in which he was required to take 
the foremost part. It was suffi- 
cient for him that a call was made 
upon him by his country. He went, 
did his best, was left unsupported, 
and perished like a hero. His sad 
story is too fresh in the minds of 
us all to need repetition here. But 
can we ever forget the ridiculous 
folly which sent him forth, or the 
time-serving, selfish recreancy of 
those who, having put him in 
jeopardy to save themselves, now 
left him to die rather than incur 
the responsibility of moving to his 
rescue ? 
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Gordon’s army is by far the 
greatest, but is by no means the 
only blot in the Egyptian affairs 
which date after Hicks Pacha’s 
destruction. While Gordon lived, 
Sinkat fell; and its garrison was 
massacred. Tokar also had to 
surrender. But a useless English 
force, under General Graham, ad- 
vanced from Suakim into the 
desert, fought most gallantly with 
the Mahdi’s troops, who were equal- 
ly brave, slaughtered them by 
thousands, and then withdrew 
from the theatre of war, having 
accomplished literally nothing to- 
wards the pacification of Egypt. 
The Government evidently had 
no plan, or, if they had one, had 
not constancy or courage to carry 
it out. Blood and treasure were 
squandered profusely ; but not the 
slightest advantage had they to 
show for this grievous expenditure. 

In the autumn of 1884, as must 
be in the recollection of most of 
- us, Lord Wolseley proceeded once 
more to Egypt, and made the at- 
tempt to reach Khartoum by the 
Nile—an attempt which could not 
be carried out in time to save 
Gordon (the Gladstone Govern- 
ment was always too late when it 
had the determination to act at 
all), and which cost an immense 
sum of money. The lives of Gen- 
erals Earle and Stewart, and those 
of many other brave men, were 
sacrificed to no purpose. When 
the dire news of Gordon’s death, 
at a time when succour was so 
near him, reached his countrymen, 
the terrified Ministers, whatever 
they may have felt, were obliged 
to manifest some disposition to 
avenge his loss. They sent General 
Graham back to Egypt; they gave 
him a fresh army ; they undertook 
to make a railway from Suakim to 
Berber ; they were determined to 
‘«smash the Mahdi’’; their souls 
were on fire—or they would have 


had us believe that they were so, 
But alas! the enthusiasm of such 
fickle governors soon cooled dowp 
to the old frigid :zsouciance. The 
war was not prosecuted with any 
vigour; the costly railway, after 
having been begun, was abandoned, 
and such parts of it as had been 
laid were left as spoil for the 
Mahdi’s people; finally, where all 
had been enthusiasm and warlike 
ardour, all suddenly became irre- 
solution .and panic; a_ general 
‘‘scuttle’’ ended the expedition 
which had commenced with such 
a flourish of trumpets; and poor 
John Bull, whose every desire and 
honourable intention had _ been 
foiled, was left to pay the heavy 
bill, and to pocket the disgrace. 
Millions of money had been wasted 
in the Soudan, we had lavishly 
expended our own flesh and blood, 
and we had slaughtered the Mahdi’s 
men literally by thousands ! 

This Egyptian chapter is truly 
a fearful witness against the Glad- 
stone Government. If there were 
no other charge, it would prove 
them unfit to be ever trusted again 
with power. 

We have not failed to observe 
how Mr John Morley, an{ indefati- 
gable) pleader for another Liberal 
Ministry, has been obliged to con- 
fess that the enterprises of the late 
Liberal Ministry in the Soudan 
was ‘a hideous error.’’ They were 
so, no doubt;, but how can Mr 
Morley urge the British people to 
call back to power the blood-guilty 
men who committed them? If Mr 
Morley wants a repetition of such 
crime and folly, the nation does 
not. He (Mr M) says that the 
late Ministers were hounded on 
to their ‘‘hideous error’’ by the 
Tories. If this were true, it would 
be no better apology than that of 
the schoolboy who stole apples 
because ‘‘ Jones told him to.”” But 
it is not true. Mr Gladstone’s 
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Government had an overwhelm- 
ing majority, which they used un- 
pblushingly, never losing any oppor- 
tunity of showing their contempt 
for Tory policy and Tory advice. 
What the Tories, not as a party, 
but in common with many shocked 
and restive Liberals, urged upon 
the late Government with regard 
to Egypt was, to act boldly and 
vigorously like men, not to vacil- 
late and flinch and scuttle after 
having taken a resolution. If the 
Tories had blamed the Liberals for 
their dealings with Egypt, it is not 
because those dealings were under- 
taken but because they were half- 
hearted, insincere, and _ without 
result. 

But with the fearful roll of 
Egyptian folly their shame and 
incapacity do not end. Into 
those five years of office they man- 
aged to compress more blunders 
than a succession of ordinary Cabi- 
nets commit in half a century. To 
the last day of their official exist- 
ence. they went wrong, and they 
ended with a breakdown which not 
Britain only but all Europe might 
have been by this time punished 
for by bloody and general war, had 
they not providentially been de- 
posed from power ere they put the 
last fell stroke to their insane and 
destructive policy. 

It has been said that the in- 
capacity, mismanagement, and vain 
self-confidence of the Gladstone 
Government reduced Great Britain 
to the pitiable condition of not 
having a friend among all the 
Powers of the earth. While such 
was Britain’s forlorn plight, Russia 
thought she saw an opportunity 
of threatening with impunity the 
north-west frontier of our Indian 
empire; and she accordingly raised 
an alarm there, which has only re- 
cently, through the able action of 
Lord Salisbury, subsided. It were 
needless for us here to recount all 


the events: and circumstances of 
that most ignominious passage of 
our history for our breasts are. 
thrilling with them still. The 

pressure of Russia upon the Af- 

ghans; her insolent delay to send 

up her commissioners of (demar- 

cation)to meet the British com- 

missioners who waited ‘for them; 

her unwarrantable advance and 

seizure of an Afghan post during 

a state of peace; her advancement 

of fresh claims to more and more 

of ‘Afghan territory; the swagger- 

ing demeanour of her soldiers and 

officials, which our Government 

had not the courage or resolution 

to check,—are they not written 

upon all our hearts ? 

But, however insolently and un- 
justly our adversary behaved, the 
shame and sting which have been 
left to us are due entirely to the 
cowardly and incapable manner in 
which our cause was betrayed by 
our own Government. They it 
was who, by terror, indecision, and 
meanness suffered our rights to be 
trampled upon, our honour to be 
sullied, our ally to be insulted and 
robbed. Not only did we suffer in 
our honour; we were placed in 
such a position that, but for the 
resignation of our purblind Cabi- 
net, we must have been plunged 
into a long, bloody, and perhaps 
ruinous war. As it was, we had 
to incur the expense of preparing 
for war. 

The excuse cannot even be made 
for our helpless rulers that the 
action of Russia took them by sur- 
prise, and therefore at disadvan- 
tage. For, as in the case of Ire- 
land, they were fully warned of 
what might be expected, and they 
refused to listen to the warning. 
Their .predecessors, quite alive to 
the danger which threatened, took 
order six years ago for the security 
of the north-west frontier of India. 
They occupied Candahar with Brit- 
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ish troops, and they commenced a 
railway communication from British 
territory towards that station. It 
seems like the most wantom per- 
versity, but it is a fact, that the 
Gladstone Cabinet, on taking office, 
destroyed the railway, sold the 
materials, and withdrew our troops 
from Candahar, the station whence 
they might, on alarm, have ad- 
vanced to the defence of Herat. 
It was, therefore, no want of warn- 
ing, but an obstinate wilfulness to 
walk in the wrong way, which laid 
us open to the machinations of 
Russia, and brought our present 
shame upon us. Had the prudent 
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and statesmanlike plans of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet been pro. 
ceeded with, our frontier would 
by this time have been perfectly 
safe, and no molestation from 
Russia need have been dreaded 
or expected. 

This gross neglect of our de 
fences, and this more recent mis- 
conduct of our affairs, form two 
more heavy counts in the indict- 
ment against the Whig-Radical 
Administration, and are warnings 
to our electors not, on pain of most 
serious foreign complications, to 
again trust British interests to 
incompetent hands. 


WAR. 


After hearing or reading the 
speeches of the Whig-Radical 
party, and especially those of the 
leader of that party, previous to 
the last general election, a person 
might fairly have expected that 
their term of office which followed 
the election would be a time of 
peace. But, as we have just been 
showing, the sword was drawn 
immediately after the late Govern- 
ment acceded to power, and was 
never again sheathed during their 
rule; for our troops, if not con- 
tinually campaigning, were in oc- 
cupation of a land not ours. Of 
all our wars and quarrels in this 
period, the Transvaal war is the 
only one forced upon us, and the 
only one which we were bound to 
embark in and to follow up to a 
successful issue. Yet this is the 
one war of those conducted by the 
late ministry which they would 
not prosecute. Where the necessi- 
ty for war was doubtful, they kept 
hostilities dragging on; where we 
were clearly bound to repel an im- 
pudent invasion, and to avenge a 
defeat, we receded and made an 
ignominious peace. In speaking 


of the necessity for war as having 
been in some cases doubtful, we do 
not mean that our cause was bad, 
but we mean that by firm and bold 
conduct our Ministers might have 
gained all they wanted without 
crossing swords at all. It was 
morbid timidity about going to 
war which brought war upon us. 
Firm language from us at the 
beginning of Arabi’s rebellion 
would have brought him to sub- 
mission: it was timidity and va- 
cillation that drew him on to 
acts of usurpation and _ hostility, 
from which he could not retreat 
without fighting. In respect to 
the dispute with Russia, a similar 
remark may be made. It became 
formidable because Russia was 
not met by a firm front in the 
first instance. The weakness and: 
indecision of our Government of- 
fered the opportunity for those 
tours of deceit and aggression 
which are characteristic of Russian 
policy. We were brought to the 
very brink of a war, from which 
the nation could not afterwards 
have withdrawn, simply because 
our Ministers were wholly incap- 
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able of dealing satisfactorily with 
foreign affairs. 

The fearful and immense slaugh- 
ter is a feature to be noted in Mr 
Gladstone’s Soudan wars. The 
useless bloodshed reads as if it had 
been designed by some malignant 
spirit. And yet the author of it 
is the same man who charged with 
plood-guiltiness Ministers who, in 
a better cause, had been infinitely 
less destructive than he himself 
afterwards became. In a better 
cause, we say—for the Egyptian 
Government, prompted by the 


British Ministry, had declared the 
Soudan to be beyond Egyptian 
limits. ‘The Mahdi’s men, there- 
fore, who fought in that region, 
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were not rebels. We were invad- 
ers of their country, which they 
surely had a right to defend. The- 
only excuse for our being in the 
Soudan was, that we were there to 
rescue the Egyptian garrisons; but 
we did mot rescue the garrisons, 
and the slaughter was to no pur- 


The experience of the last five 
years shows that, if the result of 
the general election should be the 
restoration of power to Mr Glad- 
stone and his party, the country 
must endure a state of continual 
warfare and quarrelling, proceed- 
ing not from pugnacity or arro- 
gance, but from ignorance and 
incapacity. 


FINANCE. 


Since the late Ministry took 
office the prosperity of the country 
has seriously decreased, while the 
burdens have been as _ seriously 
augmented. Its mere formation, 
before it had time to make its 
action manifest in public affairs, 
alarmed capitalists and  discour- 
aged enterprise; during the whole 
period of its duration business 
languished, and the general condi- 
tion of trade grew worse and worse. 
From the date of their advent 
to power, Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues increased the national 
expenditure. Putting aside, fcr 
the moment, the enormous charges 
of this present year, and reckoning 
only to the completion of the year 
1883-84, it appears from official 
documents that there was an aver- 
age increase of annual expenditure 
amounting to £1,200,000, which, 
in the four years 1880-81 to 1883- 
84, reaches the sum of £ 4,800,007 
in imperial taxation alone. A large 
proportion of this increase is in civil 
charges, which form £ 2,985,000 of 
the foregoing sum; and the cost of 


collecting the revenue has been 
another rapidly growing item. 
Proceeding now to the accounts 
of the year 1884-85, we find the 
gross expenditure to have been 
e timated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in November 1884, at 
£,89,169,000, which will probably 
be under the actual expenditure. 
Now the average gross expenditure 
of the four preceding years had 
been £85,558,000, so that here is 
an excess of nearly £ 4,000,000 on 
that average. 

All this extravagance will be 
thrown into the shade when the 
figures for 1885-86 may be pub- 
lished; but let us glance for a 
moment at the taxation that we 
have endured under a Ministry of 
retrenchment. One of its very first 
acts was to increase the income-tax 
from 5d. to 6d. in the pound; in 
1881-82 the rate returned to 5d., but 
was again increased in 1882-83 to 
644d. ; in 1883-84 it stood at 5d., but 
was increased in 1884-85 to 6d., : 
and in 1885-86 to 8d. The lament- 
able state of things has necessarily 
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operated to the very great de- 
pression of our working classes, 
numbers of whom are altogether 
thrown out of work, while others 
are working on greatly decreased 
wages. Land has been falling in 
value in Great Britain during the 
same period—a misfortune due in 
part, if not wholly, to the unwise 
attitude of the Cabinet towards 
landowners, and to the encourage- 
ment by members of the Govern- 
ment of unjust, arbitrary, and 
ruinous designs against them. So 
vast a property as the land of the 
whole island cannot suffer deprecia- 
tion without large numbers of the 
lower orders, who live by the land, 
being reduced to poverty and want. 
They cannot be a more foolish and 
suicidal thing than to call back to 
power men who have so injured 
business and burdened the country. 
The Gladstone Ministry—the Min- 
istry of retrenchment and peace— 
took, in the past summer, a vote 
of credit for eleven millions of 
money to defray the expenses of 
their wars in Egypt, and the pre- 
paration for wars caused by their 
fault, arising out of the wrangle 
with Russia about the Afghan 
frontier. If the working people of 
the land wish to avoid such para- 
lysing burdens as this upon the 
earnings of the country, they must 
make their stand now and refuse 
their votes to the authors of such 
expenditure—of such wasteful ex- 
penditure, we may say, for Britain 


’ 
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has not seen and ‘never will 
the return of a penny of the 
enormous outlay. She is impover- 
ished not only by the cost, but 
the deteriorated state of thi 
which the cost has brought about. 
Nations which have suffered ma- 
terial loss all round have been 
known to console themselves by 
the reflection that they have not 
lost honour: we can lay no such 
flattering unction to our soul, for 
of all our cherished possessions our 
honour has suffered the most. 

It is a fashion with Liberals to 
represent all profuse public outlay 
as a sin of the Tories. We hope 
that no man who may be called 
on to give his vote this year will 
forget that the lavish expenditure 
which we have to find means for, 
is mot due to the Tories; that the 
Tories have not for many a year 
past, and axe not likely for many 
a year to come, to make away with 
eleven millions for which no equi- 
valent can be shown; that times 
are very hard at present, and that 
we really cannot afford to pay at 
this rate for the vagaries of Mr 
Gladstone and his political asso- 
ciates. Voters should remember, 
too, that the Ministers who wasted 
money so freely by the million, 
had, in the year 1883, accepted 
Mr Rylands’s motion that it was 
necessary to reduce the national 
expenditure. Their mode of re- 
ducing it was to raise the annual 


expenditure to £100,000,000! 


PROMISES OF WOULD-BE MINISTERS. 


We have been favoured this 
autumn with a manifesto from 
Mr Gladstone, concerning which 
we remark that it is more like a 
legacy or a deathbed charge than 
like the bid of a candidate for 
office. It is distinguished from 
former election addresses from the 


same source by being void of de- 
coys and bribes, and by the ab- 
sence from it of bitterness and 
malice. Those whose memories 
can go back eleven years may re- 
call how in 1874 Mr Gladstone 
offered to do away with the income- 
tax and to remodel our system of 
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taxation. They who are mindful 
of the last five years may refer 
to the denunciations of 1880, the 
wickedness at that time so censori- 
ously imputed to the Tories, and 
above all, to the bitterness of ex- 
pression, the envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, by which 
his speeches in Mid-Lothian were 
characterised. The document of 
1885 is moderate in tone and very 
vague in many of its declarations. 
No doubt it has been framed in the 
manner most likely, in its author’s 
opinion, to obtain favour for his 
party among the electors. But 
why moderation and _ obscurity 
should be the qualities to win with 
now, instead of the reckless whole- 
sale accusations and the Utopian 
pictures so successful in 1880, is 
not easy to divine. It may be (and 
we should rejoice if such were the 
case) that the experiegced dema- 
gogue has a painful consciousness 
—ist, that the game of making 
lavish promises and of prophesying 
smooth things, though it attained a 
brilliant success of the moment, yet 
has proved most damaging in the 
long-run (inasmuch as the promises 
have not been kept, and the hal- 
cyon days have not come about), 
and a repetition of such lures might 
provoke awkward retorts and 
sceptical observations from the 
voters; 2d, that the railing accu- 
sations would hardly bear to be 
repeated from the lips of one who 
has for five years been rendering 
himself guilty of all the charges 
which he so falsely and cruelly 
showered on his opponents—blood- 
guiltiness, extravagance, injustice, 
and so forth. If this be so, and 
if the late Premier thinks that the 
nation will forget his former utter- 
ances and his shortcomings so long 
as he does not himself bring them 
to mind—if he flatters himself that 
"It will be content to take him now, 
posing as the calm, speculative, 
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philosophic statesman—he is laying 
up much disappointment for him- 
self. ‘The mere fact that he desires 
to turn away the public mind from 
the recent part of his career shows 
a weakness in his case; and we 
trust that it will be duly noted.: 

But there are some who say that 
the manifesto has been drawn up 
with the object of turning aside 
the only danger which can possibly 
threaten the Liberal party—name- 
ly, disunion. ‘‘ Liberal principles,” 
say these judges, ‘‘are so thor- 
oughly approved by the great mass 
of the people, that injury to its 
interests can come only from within 
the party itself. Its wings have 
already withdrawn widely from 
each .other; actual disruption may 
ensue, and give to the enemy that 
advantage which he could newer 
obtain from any merit of his own.,’ 
To those who hold these opinigns 
Mr Gladstone’s cautious produc- 
tion appears to be exactly what 
the occasion demanded. It fur- 
nishes a temperate, an almost 
featureless programme, which does 
not condemn or discountenance 
the most heroic reformers, while 
it offers no strong meat to give 
nightmares to the mildest toyer 
with Liberalism. The party is to 
echo with one voice—at any rate 
until after the election—the plati- 
tudes and ambiguities which the 
authoritative mind has prepared 
for them; they are to sink all dif- 
ferences, to think only of routing 
the common enemy, to shout for 
the true faith as propounded by 
their prophet, and to go in and 
win with a mighty down-treading 
of the foe. 

All Mr Gladstone’s utterances 
are put forth as those of a success- 
ful statesman—the little confes- 
sions of error reading like graceful 
avowals which the triumphant can 
afford to make without damage to 
reputation. There may be circum- 
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stances to which a man’s best 
chance lies in begging the question 
of his merit and sufficiency—in not 
supposing it possible that these can 
be disputed. Assemblies or com- 
munities are, no doubt, often ready 
to take a man at the value which 
he puts upon himself. But this is 
generally when defects or failures 
have faded by lapse of time, or 
when some brilliant feat has just 
disposed men to look only on the 
favourable side. But when a man, 
in full view of the public, has been 
continuously tripping and doubling 
for five years, and his last stumble, 
not six months old, has been his 
worst, the cool impudence of ignor- 
ing a large volume of convictions 
is scarcely good policy. Men of 
any intelligence are apt to feel in- 
sulted and angry when a ‘‘tine- 
man’! in government’ and affairs 
comes before them as an Admirable 
Crichton. The alarm and anger 
caused by Mr Gladstone’s Russian 
miscarriage have not ceased to 
afflict John Bull’s mind; and will 
John endure that a person who has 
just ‘*given him such a turn”’ shall 
approach hm as a guide, rhiloso- 
pher, and friend, with ‘‘ Peace be 
to this house’? No; we are con- 
vinced that the trick, though a 
bold one, will not succeed; that 
there will be a raking up of some 
incidents in our history of remark- 
ably mauvaise odeur ; and that the 
broken politician in the garb of a 
prophet will fare as did that auda- 
cious Bohemian who presented 
himself before Louis XI. and 
Charles of Burgundy clad in a 
herald’s coat. 
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If the leader’s address be bare 
of promises, the same cannot 
be said of those of his follow- 
ers. The late President of the 
Board of Trade has, in especial 
manner, distinguished himself 
the great ideas which he has pre- 
sented to the now electors; we say 
to the zew—because some of these 
ideas are so archaic, and have been 
rejected as hopeless by so many 
ages, that they can be refurbished 
to-day only to suit intelligences 
for which the exhibitor feels su- 
preme contempt. ‘‘Ho! every one 
that is poor,’’ says Mr Chamber- 
lain, ‘*come to me and I will make 
you rich, if only you trust me with 
your votes. You shall be made 
rich by Act of Parliament at the 
expense of the bloated capitalists 
who rouse every day your envy 
and indignation.’’? This is a suffi- 
ciently tempting invitation to pant- 
ing poverty. Dives knows that it 
is all humbug, but Lazarus does 
not: Lazarus knows his vote is as 
good as the vote of Dives, and for 
every Dives there are a thousand 
Lazaruses. Putting morality aside, 
therefore, Mr Chamberlain is wise 
in his generation, though it has 
yet to be proved whether or not 
he may be wiser than the children 
of light. For there is by this time 
a good deal of light in the world, 
and sooner or later the light will 
shine on the dark intellects. Yet 
it makes a considerable difference 
to Mr Chamberlain which of the 
words ‘‘sooner” or ‘‘later’’ may 
suit the real event. If sooner has 
it, the affidavit-monger will fall 
into the pit which he digged before 





1 For the benefit of our Southern readers we explain that a ¢imeman is one who 
tines, i.¢., loses or comes to grief in most, or all, of his undertakings. 

2 The subjoined extract affords proof that the prophetic afilatus was as strong 
on the banks of Avon as by the river of Chebar or the river of Ulai:— 


“ Gadshill. What, ho! chamberlain ! 


Chamberlain [within]. At hand, quoth pick-purse. 
Gadshill. That's even as fair as—at hand, quoth the chamberlain: for thou variest no more from 
picking of purses, than giving direction doth from labouring ; thou lay’st the plot how.”’ 
—First Part of King Henry IV., Act ii. scene 1. 
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others; if /ater, he may flourish 
like a green bay-tree for a season, 
only to be confounded at the last. 

For in these days Dives enjoys 
indifferent good means of making 
his voice heard. He will com- 
municate with Lazarus through 
other tongues than those of his 
dogs, and he may possibly dissuade 
him from making a fool of himself. 
But should the inflamed appetite 
be too strongly set upon a prema- 
ture Abraham’s bosom on this side 
of the gulf to listen to expostula- 
tion, still the beggar will be con- 
verted, as has been the case in 
former ages, by the whirligig of 
time. He’ will discover that the 
plundering of the rich is not a 
simple operation to be quietly and 
completely consummated by Mr 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Presto, pass!’’ but 
that it will set in motion numerous 
wheels hitherto supposed to be un- 
connected with this business, and 
raise a whirl amid which the money , 
the cause of all the Hubbub, will 
itself disappear. Capital will stand 
a long siege; but, while the siege 
is in progress, many a workman 
will have to accept reduced wages, 
and many a one will be drafted 
into the ranks of the unemployed. 
The rich, though they may suffer, 
will certainly not suffer alone. 
While they are being dragged down 
enterprise will be paralysed; the 
mere threat of dragging them down 
has already paralysed enterprise, 
as is apparent from the restricted 
state of business and the plethora 
of unemployed money. Without 
doubt, confiscatory measures, sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, will so dis- 
courage employment of capital as 
to depress wages and to throw 
large numbers of artisans and la- 
bourers out of work. Without 
doubt, also, the population of these 
islands will go on increasing. Now, 
if we put these two things together 
—viz., a decrease in the earnings 
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of the whole community and an 
increase in the number of mouths, 
we shall see that very widespread 
misery among the industrial classes 
will probably result if Mr Cham- 
berlain’s schemes should be real- 
ised. ‘The plunder of the rich will 
go but a small way to alleviate 
this misery, even at its beginning, 
because the poor and needy are so 
many in comparison of the wealthy, 
that ‘the spoil, when distributed, 
will yield but a small gain to each 
individual. And in the long-run, 
the plunder of the national wealth 
must result in national ruin. We 
therefore counsel, we entreat, our 
fellow-countrymen of the working 
classes who have got votes to give, 
not to give them in aid of Mr 
Chamberlain’s dangerous schemes. 
Mr Gladstone himself has not ven- 
tured to stamp those schemes with 
his approval; and when he, situ- 
ated as we know him to be, feels 
bound to discountenance the raid, 
we may feel sure that he antici- 
pates from it, if it should be 
adopted, damage—speedy damage 
—to the authors and the instru- 
ments of it. 

We should like the younger 
electors who may be at all dazzled 
by Mr Chamberlain’s _ brilliant 
promises, to inquire of those of 
their class who can recollect the 
Reform Act of 1832, what the 
Liberal promises were which pre- 
ceded the passing of that Act, and 
to what extent those promises were 
fulfilled. We know that the dis- 
appointment which followed the 
passing of that Act was bitter. 
Let the elector depend upon this, 
that the promises of solid gain to 
the labouring man, now put forth 
by Mr Chamberlain, will no more 
be fulfilled than were the promises 
of peace and retrenchment made 
by Liberals at the general election 
of 1880. Our artisans and la- 
bourers will not prosper until the 
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manufactures and trade of the 
country shall prosper; and there 
will be no efficient impulse given 
to our business or our commerce 
until a Government shall be firmly 


INCIDENTS 


The public is aware, no doubt, 
that Mr Bradlaugh, although he 
was many times sent to Parlia- 
ment by the electors of North- 
ampton, has never been allowed 
by the House of Commons to, take 
his seat. He has sought to do so, 
using many arguments and devices, 
but has never been able to over- 
come the repugnance which the 
members feel to his blasphemies 
and his character. Now Mr Glad- 
stone might have been expected, 
before all other men, to have been 
prominent in effecting the suppres- 
sion of Mr Bradlaugh and all his 
works. Yet, difficult as such con- 
duct may be to reconcile with his 
professions, Mr Gladstone has been 
the persistent advocate of Mr Brad- 
laugh ’s claim to take his seat. He 
has thrown to the winds all the 
religious and moral obligations by 
which the majority of the House 
felt itself to be bound, and has 
posed as the champion of the 
atheist and blasphemer. 

Mr Gladstone’s utter heartless- 
ness towards Gordon,whom he sac- 
rificed, has excited just indignation 
far and near. Men of all ranks, 
whether they approved of the man- 
ner in which Gordon was latterly 
employed or not, yet could not but 

‘admire his self-devotion, and were 
moved to generous sorrow by his 
tragical death. Mr Gladstone, 
alone almost, was callous and un- 
feeling after the sad capture of 
Khartoum. A tool of his had 
broken in the using—that was all; 
and was he to waste his time and 
his breath in lamentations and 
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seated, which may appreciate the 
importance of giving security to 
property, and will do its best to 
foster our industries and to in- 
crease our markets. 


AT HOME, 


sighs? No, truly; he would get 
other tools: such people were only 
counters, and they and theirs must 
accept resignedly whatever dispen- 
sation might reach them in the 
course of a hazardous career. 

It is a just and serious complaint 
against the late Primer Minister, 
that inthe wordy warfae of which 
he is so fond he is apt to overstep 
the bounds which separate truth 
from untruth. When convicted of 
transgressing in this way, he gener- 
ally tries to wriggle out of his con- 
fusion by putting a strained mean- 
ing on words. But even this shift 
will not always serve him; for he 
can commit himself grossly to a 
positive’ announcement of what is 
not the fact, as was the case when 
he attributed to the Marquis of 
Salisbury words about ‘‘a_ rope 
round his neck,’’ which the Mar- 
quis had never used; and when he 
announced to the House of Com- 
mons that Russia had made an en- 
gagement with regard to the Af- 
ghan boundary, which it afterwards 
turned out that she never had made. 
A statesman forfeits all claim to 
support when he can stoop thus to 
tamper with the truth in order to 
damage an opponent or to get him- 
self out of a difficulty. 

The unworthy manner in which 
Mr Gladstone will treat deserving 
public servants is another habit 
which goes to increase his dis- 
credit. Reference has _ already 
been made to the worst instance 
of this—the inhuman treatment of 
Gordon ; but his behaviour to Sir 
Peter Lumsden, last summer, is 
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another grave error. All zeal for 
the public service must die out 
if good and devoted officials are 
treated with indignity. 

We know not whether Mr Bright 
may propose to form one of the 
new Liberal Cabinet in case of his 
party returning to office; but it 
is possible that such may be his 
plan. His countrymen should 
never forget the contemptible fig- 
ure which he made a twelvemonth 
since when endeavouring to free 
himself from a distinct and sweep- 
ing rule of conduct which he had 
laid down when such a rule suited 
the requirements of his party. 
He had said, ‘‘Repudiate without 
mercy any bill of any Govern- 
ment, whatever its franchise, what- 
ever its seeming concessions may 
be, if it does not redistribute the 
seats. ‘The question of redistri- 
bution is the very soul of the 
question.’”” But when it came 
-to pass that this advice was at 
variance with the tactics’ which 
his party at a certain conjunc- 
ture was following, he was eager 
to slip away from the maxim to 
which his own words so absolutely 
bound him. And _ it was not easy 
to elude such unlimited and uncom- 
promising sentences; nevertheless, 
he was ready to face about at the 
call of party, and to declare that his 
words were intended to apply toa 

particular occasion only. It is diffi- 
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We proceed to sum, in brief, the 
arguments for and against acquit- 
tal, taking, first, all we can find to 
say in favour—viz. : 

1. Effect given to one or two 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty. 

2. The Employers’ Liability Act. 

3. A Bankruptcy Act. 

4. The Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Acts. 
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cult to conceive how the words “‘any 
bill of any Government” can be 
narrowed to a particular instarice. 

The conduct of Mr Chamberlain 
in respect to the shameftil outrages 
known. as_ the ‘‘ Aston Riots,” 
ought to give the labouring classes, 
for whose votes he is angling, some 
idea of the unscrupulous expedients 
to which he will resort when he 
may have a purpose to serve. The 
story is barely a year old, and a 
reminder of the heads of it will be 
all that is here necessary. A con- 
servative gathering, held at Aston, 
near Birmingham, in the autumn 
of 1884, was invaded, attacked, 
and stopped by roughs. Mr Cham- 
berlain was strongly suspected of 
having favoured this violence, and 
he was so pointedly attacked as 
having done so in the House of 
Commons, that he was compelled 
to speak in his own defence. In 
the course of his oration, he - pro- 
duced numerous affidavits, sworn 
at Birmingham or in the neighbour- 
hood, and supporting his version 
of the cause and course of the riots. 
Subsequently it appeared that these 
affidavits, on which his defence had 
rested, were utterly unworthy - of 
credit. He had therefore escaped 
censure through perjury. 

These are little matters for the 
electors to recollect when the actors 
of them may come /# solicit the 
people’s confidence. 


THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 


5. Two different revisions of the 
Procedure of the House of Com- 
mons, of which, to judge from the 
complaints now made by the author 
of them, were very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory changes. 

And then comes the very serious 
list of errors—viz. : 

1. Ireland impoverished, its 
people alienated, its landlords 
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mulcted and ruined, manned 
rents legalised. 

2. The Transvaal given up to 
the Boers under a convention which 
they immediately broke, but which 
they were allowed peaceably to re- 
peat, notwithstanding their breach 
of faith. Beating of British troops 
in the field submitted to. Murder 
of British soldiers condoned. WNa- 
tive allies of Great Britain shame- 
fully deserted and left to the mercy 
of the Boers. 

3. Wars in Egypt, bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, suppression 
of Arabi, resultingonly in increased 
confusion. Soudan war, enormous 
slaughter of natives, followed by 
withdrawal without any object for 
which Britain fought being at- 
tained. Absurd Gordon expedi- 
tion. Abandonment, in the first 
instance, of Gordon and of the 
garrisons. Then, too late, another 
Soudan expedition; more  slaugh- 
ter of natives; commencement of 
a railway, which was afterwards 


abandoned; general scuttle, with 
Gordon murdered, and the objects 
for which he struggled unaccom- 
plished. 

4. Egyptian finance complicated, 
and a guasi bankruptcy produced 


purely through mismanagement 
and procrastination. Negotiations 
concerning a parallel water-way in 
Egypt misnfanaged, and the pro- 
posed agreement with M. de Les- 
seps finally abandoned. 

5. Defence of our Indian north- 
west frontier wantonly neglected 
in 1880. Troops withdrawn from 
Candahar. The railway stopped. 
Way left open to a pushing and 
treacherous enemy, notwithstand- 
ing that warning after warning 
was given of what might be ex- 
pected. 

6. When at last Russia advan- 
ced as it had been foreseen that 
she would, British Ministers sub- 
mitted to indignity after indignity, 
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and by vacillation and _poltroop. 
ery brought this country, and 
all Europe, to the very brink of 
a war. 

7. Our expenditure has been in- 
creased until it has reached this 
year to £100,000,000. A war 
credit has been required in this 
year amounting to £11,000,000, 
for which there is nothing what- 
ever to show. 

8. British commerce has been 
depressed, British interests ne- 
glected, the friends of Britian 
deserted and ill treated. British 
subjects not supported as _ they 
ought to have been, British officers 
scandalously discountenanced. 

g. Continual hostilities in South 
Africa or Egypt during the whole 
term of the Gladstone Adminis- 
tration. 

It is easy to wwihes balance, 
and to perceive that five years of 
Whig-Radical Government have 
operated most injuriously for the. 
interests of the United Kingdom. 
At first thought, before one _ has 
considered what the assurance of 
the party is, it is most difficult to 
believe that men who have failed 
so signally, and who have really 
no merit of any sort to plead, 
should presume to come before the 
electors at all. They would be 
more disposed to hide their heads, 
as many would think, and be only 
too glad if they, with their faults 
and their follies, could be _for- 
gotter.. But no; they have. ef- 
frontery if they are without 
desert: a sense of the deceptions 
which they have practised, and 
the mischief which they have 
caused, does not abash them in the 
least, but rather stimulates them 
to fresh efforts on the old lines. 
As their past conduct has damaged 
them, they take care to be silent 
concerning finance and _ foreign 
affairs; while they seek favour by 
promising more lavishly than ever, 
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and by vilifying the Conservative 
Government, now only four months 
old, which they accuse of having 
adopted their policy, and of having 
retreated from all the professions 
made by it when it was in opposition. 

If what they lay tothe Conser- 
vative charge were true (which it 
is not) surely that would not wipe 
out the dire effects of Liberal 
errors and incapacities. The worst 
they can charge the Conservatives 
with is that they are about to do 
ill to the country; the truth or 
untruth of which charge only the 
future can determine. We retort 
upon them that they have already, 
in the past five years, done incal- 
culable evils, and that these evils 
are accomplished facts. We call 
upon them to defend their past 
conduct if they can. When they 
may have done that—but not till 
then—they may see clearly to pull 
motes out of their adversaries’ 
eyes. They have been tried in the 
balance and found wanting: their 
first business should be to get an 
acquittal for themselves: nothing 
that they cau lay to the charge of 
their successors will supersede the 
necessity of doing that. 

It is very well known how 
Conservatives have assumed any 
responsibility at all at this con- 
juncture. They took office most 
unwillingly, because Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues thought proper, 
last summer, to desert their posts 
as Ministers, aud it was impera- 
tively necessary that the Queen’s 
Government should be carried on. 
They knew well that there was a 
strong majority against them in 
the moribund House of commons; 
that it was impossible for them 
to give effect to any legislative 
measure bearing the impress of a 
Conservative policy; and that the 
utmost they could hope té do until 
the registers should be ready for a 
new election, would be to steady 
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our oscillating and nerveless foreign 
policy, to raise the necessary rev- 
enue for the year, and to put 
some check on the ruinous expense 
which was being incurred. This 
is a very different thing from 
borrowing the policy of the late 
Government. To borrow that, they 
must sully the national honour, 
make away with the national 
possessions, grovel before the na- 
tion’s enemies, wage bloody and 
useless wars, desert allies, cruelly 
ill-use and abandon devoted and 
deserving public servants, and 
squander without stint the public 
means. Dare the ex-Ministers to 
say that they have done _ these 
things? _ ? 

That the Conservatives do not 
make reckless and wholesale pro- 
mises ought to bea point in their 
favour, instead of an objection. 
Their first and principal task will 
be to remedy, if they can, the 
chaotic state of things to which 
their predecessors have brought us. 
They are most ready to make re- 
forms and improvements, but their 
acceptation of these terms does not 
include the uprooting of our insti- 
tutions or the direction of legal 
raids upon selected classes of the 
community. Pretensions like this 
are modest enough; and there is a 
fair probability that they will be 
acted up to, which is’ more than 
can be predicted of the wonderful 
universal enriching schemes of their 
opponents. 

A repetition of the Whig-Radical 
Government willl mean uudoubt- 
edly a repetition of its blunders, 
extravagance, wars, and slaughter. 
Our constiuencies cannot have 
back the men without that which, 
as Falstaff said, grows to them. 
Once place the empire again at 
their mercy, and they will not be 
long before they have made pro- 
gress in overturning it. It will 
be too late when we may be again 
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embrolied, impoverished, shorn, 
and beaten, to repent of the ready 
ear lent to specious promises. 
The evils should be prevented, 
and the time for prevention is 
now. it will be too lateto re- 
pent or to retract after a vote for 
the Liberals shall once have been 
given. That vote will decide our 
fate for many years. Let another 
period of Liberal rule be entered 
upon, and the working man may 
prepare for more of such prosperity 
as he has enjoyed for five years 
past. Did he grow richer under 
the Whig-Radicals? Assuredly 
not; neither will he if he shall 
place them in power again. These 
things should be well considered 
before the momentous vote is 
given ; forthe time is fraught with 
very heavy issues. If the majority 
of us act wisely we shall conserve 
those English institutions under 
which we grew great; under which 
our trade extended to the utmost 
bounds of the earth, and our em- 
pire, stretching east and west, re- 
united its arms on the far side of 
the world. If, tempted away by 
phantom lights, we desert our trust 
and give the adversary his will of 
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that inheritance which it is oy 
duty, and should be our pride,’to 
uphold, our repentance will be 
bitter ere long, when we shall not 
only be cheated of the prize that 
was set before us, but find ourselyes 
bereft of all that made progess and 
prosperity possible. There can be 
no such thing as Britons really 
thriving by the plunder of Britons; 
there can be no advancement if we 
wreck or suffer to be wrecked, our 
ancient political and social system. 
We must advance together as a 
nation or we certainly shall never 
advance at all; nay, by making un- 
due and unjust haste to grow rich, 
we shall fall into irretrievable con- 
fusion. The word of doom is not 
spoken yet, but it very soon must be. 
We implore our countrymen, be- 
fore uttering it, to give heed to the 
things which have been here set 
before them, and to vindicate the 
law which has made almost every 
able-bodied subject of the Queen a 
voter, by showing their superiority 
to quackery and illusion, by rising 
above petty selfish inventions, 
and by upholding the grand and 
time honoured interests of our an- 
cient nation. 








